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HE affairs of America have lately en- 
gaged a great deal of the public attention: 
Before the preſent war, there were but a very 

. few who made the biſtory of that quarter 
e the world any part of their fudy; though 
the matter is certainly very curious itſelf, and 
extremely intereſting to us as a trading 


people. 


The hiftory of a country which, though vaſt 
in extent, is the property only of four nations ; 
and which, though peopled probably for a ſe- 
ries of ages, is only known to the reſt of the 
world for about two centuries, does not natu- 
rally afford matter for many volumes. Yet i. 
Is certain, that, to acquire a proper knowledge © 
=# == 


PREFACE. 


of the bilery: of the events in America, an 

idea of its preſent ſtate, and a competent judg- 
ment of its trade, a great deal of reading has 
been found requiſite. And I may add, that 
| thy reading on many parts of this ſubject it 
dry and diſguſting ; that authors have treated 


on it, ſome without a ſufficient knowledge of 
the ſubject, and others in ſuch a manner as uo. 


| #nowledge of the ſuljecs in the author could 
induce any body to lecome regders. That ſome. 
are laaded with a lumber of matter that can. 


intergſt very He ew; and that others obſcure the. * 
truth in many particular, to gratify the law. 


prejudices of parties, and, I may ſay, of na- 
trons. Whatever is written by the Engliſh 
ſettled in our colonies, is to be read with great 


caution ; becauſe very few of them write with- 


aut a bias to the intereſt of. the particular pro 


Vvuince to-which they belong, or perhaps to a par- 
ticular faction in that province. It is only by 
' comparing the printed accounts with one ano- 
ther, and thoſe with the beſt private informa- 


A 


tons, and correcting all by. authentic matter 


I Hee of 


* 


* * E A® Ci EI 


owed; that ane can diſcquer 'the truths. 
i MEAS oth 


With 3 to the PR 8 | 
recourſe was had to the beſt printed accounts, 


of travellers and others ; and, in ſome points, 
to private information from intelligent tra- 
ders. The materials for the Foreign fettle- 3 
ments are far from being as perfect, or as 
much to be depended upon, as we could wiſh ; 
it was very ſeldom that I could venture to 
' tranſeribe any thing directly from them with- 
out ſome addition or ſome correſtiue. es 


In the hiftorical part of this work, . fixed 
my eye principally on ſome capital matters, 
which "might the moſt fully engage and beſt 
reward the attention of the reader; and in 
treating of thoſe, I delt only upon ſuch events 
as ſcemed ta me to afford ſome political in- 
Atructian, or to apen the cbaracters of the. 
principal aclors in thoſe great ſeenes. Nb 
_ which ſeemed mat worthy F an ace. 


count 


nn 


Fp R E F A C E. 
count of amy length, are theſe ſplendid and 
remarkable events of the diſcovery of Ames. 


rica, and the conqueſt of the only two civi- 
lized kingdoms it contained. 


In treating of other parts, 1 have given ſo 
much of the hiſtory of each country as may 
ſerve to ſhew, when and upon what princi- 
ples it was planted, to enable the reader the 
better to judge of its preſent condition. Theſe 
accounts are very ſhort ; and, confidering of 
what fort of matter ſuch hiſtories are com- 
poſed, I believe I ſhall deſerve as much for 
what I have omitted, as for what I have 
znſerted. - If I could not write well upon 
any ſubject, I have endeavoured * to 


write conciſely. 


1 My principal view, in treating of the ſe- 
veral ſettlements, was, to draw every thing 

towards their trade, which is the point that 
concerns us the moſt materially ; for which 

reaſon, I have but little confidered their civil, 

and yet leſi their natural hiſtory, ſurther 

| than 
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thin as they tended to throw ſome light upon 
the commerce of theſe countries; except where 
the matters were very curious, and ſerved to 
diverſify the work. | 


Tt is not to be expected that a performance 
of this kind can be written equally throughout. 
In ſome places, the ſubject refuſes all orna- 
ment; and the matter, dry in itſelf, is by 
no art to be made otherwiſe : in ſome, a con- 
tagion communicated from the dulneſs of na- 
terials, which yet were neceſſary to the work, 
may probably appear ; in many, and perhaps 
the moſt blameable parts, the author alone 

' _ muſt be anſwerable. | 


Having ſpoken perhaps a little too hardly 
of my materials, I muſt except the aſſiſtance 
I have had from the judicious collection called 
Harris's Voyages. There are not many finer 
pieces than the hiftory of Brazil in that col- 
jeetion ; the light in which the author ſets the - 
events in that hiſtory is fine and inſtruftive 3 
an uncommon ſpirit prevails through it; and 


\ 


hrs remarks Me grep where. Ariting and 

deep. The little. ſketch T have given in the 
der e Portugteſt America, 8 f 

e enten due to that original. How- 

ever the accounts given of many things'in that 

5 gry work whit relates ts the Engl 

3 2 #hd French "fettlements may: Be befeftive, and 

faded rather. to the ancient than to the pre- 

dent fate of Muren in that part of the world; 

© Bl remarks have rartly this fault; aud where 

I ßer from bim in any reſpect, i ir with 

Aferenee to the jn denen of i oriter,"ta whit 

4 tis, atk ir much obliged, or. endeavouring 
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PART I. 


De diſcovery of America, and the 
reduion of Mexico and Peru. 


CHEE. 1 3 


The flate of Europe before the diſcovery 
1 7 The 1 of — 4 

application to — courts. His ſucceſsful 
application to that of Spain, His voyage. 
The 4. of of the Babamas, and Greater 


245444 HERE was an extraordinary 

X coincidence of events at the time 
K T 2 that the diſcovery of America 
LY £3. 


| made one of the princ 2 the 
F invention of printing, the mak 


ing of gunpowder, the improvement of na- 
vigation, the revival of ancient learning, and 
the reformation; all of theſe conſpired to 
change the face of Europe entirely. At this 
time the principal monarchies began to knit, 
and to acquire 18 and take the form, 


they 


* 
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they have at this day Before this period, the 
manners of Europe were wholly barbarous; 
even in Italy, where the natural mildneſs of 
the climate and the dawning of literature had 
a little ſoftened the minds of the people, and 
introduced ſomething approaching towards 
politeneſs, the hiſtory preceding this æra, and 
indeed for ſome time after it, is nothing but 
one ſeries of treaſons, uſurpations, murders, 
and maſſacres: nothing of a manly courage, 
nothing of a ſolid and rational policy. Scarce 


any ſtate had then very extenſive views, or 


looked much further than to the preſent ad- 
vantage. They did not well comprehend the 
complicated ſyſtem of intereſts that Euro 
formed even long before this. Lewis the 
eleventh; who was looked upon as one of 
the wiſeſt princes in his time, and one who 
ſſneriſiced every thing to his ambition, ſacri- 
ficed one of the faireſt objects of that am- 
bition to a pique, which fince his time could 
have little influence on the counſels of any 
prince. His ſon; Charles the eighth, as he 
Won Italy without either courage or conduct, 
o he loſt it by a chain of falſe meaſures, 
ſuch as we may venture to ſay has no pa- 
rallel in later times. A wild romantic cou- 
rage in the Northern and Weſtern parts of 
Europe, and a wicked policy in the Italian 
ſſtates, Was the charucter of that age. If 
we look into the manners of the courts, 
vnn - 3&- there 
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there appear 


5 
but very faint marks of cultiva · 
tion and politeneſs. The interview between 
our Edward the fourth and his brother of 
France, wherein they were both caged up 
like wild beaſts, ſhews diſpoſitions 2 re- 
mote from a true ſenſe of honour, from the 
gnity of their ſtations, or any juſt ideas of 
politeneſs and humanity. All the anecdotes 
vvhich remain of theſe and other courts, are 
in the ſame {pirit. Fi 
If the courts had macs! much poor ad- 
vances in policy and politeneſs, which might 
ſeem the natural growth of courts at any 
time, both the courts and the people were 
yet leſt advanced in uſeful knowledge. The 
little learning which then ſubſiſted, was only 
the dotage of the ſeholaſtic philoſophy of 
words; together with the infancy of po- 
liter learning, which only concerned words 
too, though in another way. The elegance 
and purity of the Latin tongue was then 
the higheſt; and almoſt the only point of a 
ſcholar's ambition. - ——— learning 
was little valued or cultivated. The true ſy- 
ſtem of the heavens was not dreamed of. 
Fhere was no know at all of the real 
form of the earth; and in general the ideas 
of mankind were not extended a; 8 
ſenſible horizon 
In this ſtate of affairs Chriſtopher Co- 


. eee native of Genoa, undertook to 
B 3 N — 
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extend the . 1 
given to the world. This mans deſign aroſe 
m the juſt ĩdea he had formed of the figure 

of the earth; tho the maps, more erroneous 
than his conjectures, made him miſtake the 
to 


object. His deſign was to find a 
China and India by the Weſtern Ocean. It is 
not improbable, that beſides the attend» 
ing ſuch a diſcovery, and the private advan- 
tages of fortune he might propoſe: to deri ve 
from it, Columbus had a further incentive 
from national jealouſy and reſentment. Ve- 
Waere 
trading powers in Europe; and they hah 6 
— ſupport of their power but their com- 
| This bred a rivalſhip, a jealouſy, and 
— between them; but in traffick 
Venice was much ſuperior; ſhe had drawn to 
herſelf almoſt the whole commerce of India, 
always one of the moſt valuable in the world, 
and then carried on only by the way of Egypt 
and the Red Sea. An emulation of this kind 
might probably have put Columbus on finding 
another and more direct to the Eaſt - 
Indies, and by that means transferring this 
profitable trade to his own country. But nei- 
ther that which he ſought, nor that which he 
found, was deſtined for his country. However, 
he performed the duty of a good citizen, and 
made his firſt propoſal at home; at home it 


_ * obligation, he 
applied 
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2 
applied to the court of France, and 
no bettet ſuceeſs there, he offered next bis 
ſervices to our Henry the ſeventh. This 
ge was rather a — ſteward and _ 


of a kingdom than Fr} — 
2 of thoſe — geniu 
but — 


luaſt in the world to reliſh a 
matical deſign. It is therefore no wonder that 
his brother, whom Columbus had employed 
to ſolicit in England, after ſeveral years ſpent 
— had little ſucceſs in his negociation. But 
ia Portugal, where he applied himſelf after his 
failure here, his offers were not only rejected 
but he was inſulted and ridiculed; he found, 
however, in theſe inſults, and this ridicule; a 
new incitement to purſue his ſcheme, urged 
forward by the ſtingsof anger and reſentment. 
Laſt of all he exerciſed his intereſt and his 
patience for eight yearst er at the court of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella. There is a ſort of en- 
thuſiaſm in all projectors, abſolutely neceſſary 
for their affairs, which makes them proof 
againſt the moſt fatiguing delays, the — 
mortifying diſappointments, the moſt ſhock- 
ing inſults; and, what is ſeverer than all, the 
preſumptuous judgments of the ignorant upon 
their deſigns. Columbus had a ſufficient 
ſhare of this quality. He had every day, 
during this long ſpace, to combat with every 
objection that want of knowledge, or that a 
falſe knowledge, eould propoſe. Some held 
Fae, B 4 that 
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was all that could be known, floated like a vaſt 
ſeum upon the ocean; that the ocean itſelf 
was infinite. Others, who entertained more 
juſt notions, and believed that the whole of 
the earth and waters compoſed one vaſt globe, 
drew a conſequence from it as abſurd as the 
former opinion. For they argued, that if 
Columbus ſhould ſail beyond a certain point, 
the convexity. of this globe would prevent his 
return. As is uſual in ſuch caſes, every one 
abo unded with objections. His whole time 
was ſpent in fruitleſs endeavours to enlighten 
ignorance, to temove prejudice, and to van- 
.quiſh-that. obſtinate incredulity, which is of 
all others the greateſt enemy to improvement, 
rejecting every thing as falſe and abſurd, which 
is ever-ſolittle out of the track of common ex- 
 Perience; and it is of the more dangerous con- 
ce, as it carries a delufive air of coolneſs, 
of temper and wiſdom... With all this, he had 
yet greater difficulties. from the intereſts of 
mankind, than from their malignity and ig- 
norance. The expence of the undertaking, in- 
conſiderable as this expence was, was at the 
bottom the chief ſupport of the other objec- 
tions, and had more weight than all the "reſt 
together. However, with an aſſiduity and 
firmneſs of mind, never enough to be admired 
and applauded, he at length overcame all diffi- 
ae and, to his 5 joy, with a 


fleet 
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fleet of three ſhips, and the title and com- 
mand of an admiral, — — 
Auguſt, 1492, on a voyage daring 
— me in the deſign, and in the event of 
which the world was the moſt concerned, of 
any that ever yet was undertaken. 
It muſt not be omitted here, in honour to 
the ſex, and in juſtice to Iſabella, that this 
ſcheme was firſt countenanced, and the equip- 
ment made by the queen only; the king had no 
ſhate in it; ſhe even raiſed: the money roots 
ſary for the deſign. upon her on jewels. 
do not propoſe to relate all the — Vow 
of Columbus 's voyage in a track now ſo well 
known; and ſo much frequented; but then 
there was no chart to direct him, no lights 
from former navigators, no experience of the 
winds and currents particular to thoſe ſeas. 
He had no guide but his own genius, nor any 
thing to comfort and appeaſe his companions, 
Aa gegiand mutinous with the length and 
hopeleſlneſs of the voyage, but ſome indica-. 
tions which he drew from the caſual appea - 
rances of land birds and floating ſea-weeds, 
moſt of them little to be depended upon, but 
which this wiſe commander, well acquainted 
with the human heart, always knew how-to 
turn to the beſt advantage. It was in this ex- 
er that the variation of the compaſs was: 
ſt obſerved; an appearagce which has ever 


boos « puzzled all en and r ny 
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this tĩme made a great impreſſion Co- 
lumbus's pilots; When in an unknown and 
boundleſs ocean, far from the road of former 
navigation, nature itſelf ſeemed altered, and 
the only guide they had left, a appeared to be 
upon the point of forfaking them. But Co- 
jambus, with a wonderful quickneſs and ſa- 
ty 1 to difcover a phyfical cauſe 
on ce, which tho it did not 
| ſatisfy himſelf, was plauſible enough to re- 
ſomething of the terrors of his mariners. 
Expedients of this kind were daily wanting, 


and the fertile genius of this diſcoverer: in- 


vented them-darty. However, by frequent 
uſe, they began to loſe their effect; the crew 
inſiſted on his returning, and grew loud and 
inſolent in their demand. Some even talked 
of throwing the admiral overboard. His in- 


vention, and almoſt his hopes were near ex- 


hauſted, When the only thing Which could 
appeaſe them happened; the clear d 

of land, after a voyage of thirty- three days, 
the Jongeſt ever any man was known to be 
from fight of ſhore before that time. 
25 They landed on one of the iſlands now cal 
led Lucayos, or Bahamas, which is remarkable 
for nothing but this event; and here it was, 
that the two worlds, if I may uſe the expref- 
ſion, were firſt- zntrodiced? to one another; 
a meeting of an extraordinary nature, and 
which produced great changes in both. _ 


PA 


* 
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firſt thing Columbus did, after thanking God 
for the ſucceſs of his important voyage, was to 
take poſſeſſion of theafland in the name of their 
Catholic majoſties, by ſetting up a croſs upon 
the ſhore; great multitudes of the inhabitants 
looking on, ignorant and unconcerned at a ce- 
remony which was to deprive them of their 


natural liberty. The ſtay of the Spaniards in 


this Iſland was but ſhort; they found, from the 
extreme poverty of the people, that theſe were 
by no means the Indies, which they ſought for. 
Columbus at his departure very prudently 
took with him ſome of the natives, that they 
might learn the Spaniſh tongue, and be his 
guides and interpreters in this new ſcene of 
affairs; nor were they unwilling to accom- 
pany him. He touched on ſeveral of the 
iſlands in the ſame cluſter, enquiring every 
where for gold, which was the only object of 
commerce he thought worth his care, becauſe 
the only thing that could give the court of 
Spain an high 
directed him to a great iſland called Bobio, of 
which they ſpoke extraordinary things, and 
principally that it abounded in gold. They 
told him it lay to the Southward. To the 
Southward he ſteered his courſe, and found 
the Iſland, which he called Hiſpaniola, no 
ways inferior to the reports; commodious har- 
bours, an agreeable climate, a good ſoil, and, 
what was of moſt conſequence, a country that 
pro-. 


opinion of his diſcoveries. All 
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promiſed: from fome ſamples a great abun- 
dance of gold; inhabited by an humane and 
hoſpitable people, in a ſtate of fimplicity fit 
to be worked upon. "Theſe circumſtances 
determined Columbus to make this iſland the 
center of his deſigns, to plant a colony there, 
and toeſtabliſh — rmanent order 
before he proceeded to further diſcoveries. 
But to carry his deſigns of a ſettlement here, 
and his ſchemes of future diſcoveries into exe- 
cution, it was neceſſary that he ſhould return 
to Spain and equip himſelf with a proper force. 
He had now: collected a ſufficient quantity 
of gold to give credit to his voyage at court, 
and ſuch a number of curioſities of all kinds 
as might ſtrike the imaginations, and engage 
the attention of the people. Before he parted, 
he took care to ſecure the friendſhip of the 

principal king of the iſland: by careſſes and 
preſents, and under pretence of leaving him 
a force ſufficient to aſſiſt him againſt his ene- 
mies, he laid the ground-work of a colony. 
He built a fort, and put a ſmall garriſon of 
Spaniards into it, with ſuch directions for 
their conduct as might have enſured theit 
ſafety and the good offices of the inhabitants; = 
if the men had not been of that kind, ho 
are incapable of acting prudently either from 
their own. or other people's wiſdom. Ho did 
every thing to gain the eſteem of the natives, 
A; * 1 and even 9 his deal 


ings, 


a Mod 
* 


even as things ſacred. The perſons of the 


ings, and the politeneſs. and humanity. with 
9 behaved upon euery occaſion. - He 


ſhewed them too, that tho' it was not in his 


will, it was not the leſs in his power to do 
them miſchief, if they acted ſo as to force him 
upon harſher meaſutes. The ſurpriſing effects 
of his cannon; and the ſharpneſs of the Spaniſh 
ſwords, of which he made an innocent oſten- 
tation, convinced them of this. 
When the Spaniards firſt arrived in that 
country, they were taken. for men come from 
heaven; and it was no wonder, conſidering 
the extreme novelty of their appearance, and 
the prodigious ſuperiority they had in every 
reſpect over a people in all 2 nakedneis of 
uncultivated nature. Whatever therefore the 
Indians got from them, they valued in an high 
degree, not only as curious and uſeful, but 


Spaniards were reſpected in the ſame light. 
Columbus, Who knew the value of opinion, 


did all he could to keep them in their error; 


and indeed no action of his, either of weak 
nels or cruelty, could furniſh matter to un- 
deceive them. For which reaſon, on his de- 
parture, he left the people with the beſt in- 
clinations imaginable to nurſe his infant co- 
Jony. And when he defired ſome of the in- 
habitants to carry into Spain, he was more at 
a loſs whom he ſhould accept, than how he 
au prevail upon them to go. 
Cc H A P. 
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The d of the ee Columbus re- 
turm to e. Hes ee at Liſbon. 


s reception at Barcelona by Ferdinand and 
\.. {ſabella., Second voyage f Columbus. The 
_ "condition , the Spaniards in Hy iſpaniola. | 
The City of 1ſabella built, and a Spaniſh co- 
 Jony ſettled. A voyage for better * — 
1 the. coafe * Cuba. | 


YN his return ien ſtill attentive 

to his deſign, he aimed at ſuch dĩſcoveries 
as could be — — without deviating con- 
ſiderably from his courſe. He touched upon 
ſeveral iſlands to the Southward, and diſco- 
vered the Garibbees, of the barbarity of whoſe 
inhabitants he had heard terrible accounts in 
Hiſpaniola. He had before landed upon Cuba 
in is paſſage from the Bahamas. So that in 
this his firſt voyage, he gained a general know- 
ledge of all the iſlands, which lie in ſuch an 
aſtoniſhing: number in that great ſea, which. 


_ - divides North and South America. But hi- 


therto he neither knew nor pee ay 
continent between him and China. 

He returned to Europe after an abſonion of 
above fix months, and was driven by a great 
ſtorm into the harbour of Liſbon.. This he did 
not look upon as a misfortune ; ſince * 
„ | he 
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he had the ſatisfaction of convincing the Por- 


tugueſe demonſtratively of what an error they 
were guilty in rejecting his propoſals. It was 
now his turn to triumph. Thoſe who want 
ſagacity to diſcern the advantages of an offer, 
when it is made to themſelves, and treat it 
with the greateſt ſcorn, are always moſt ſtung 
with envy when they actually ſee theſe advan- 
tages in the hands of another. The Portu- 
eſe had ſome time before this begun to 
make a figure: their ſhips had coaſted Africa 
for a greater length than any had done before 
them, which opened to them a profitable trade 
to Guinea. This gave them a reputation. 
They conſidered diſcovery as their proper pro- 
vince; and they were enraged to fee that the 
Caſtilians were now let into the ſarge path, in 
conſequence of an offer which mes had re- 
jected. Some propoſed to murder the admi- 
ral; but all were agreed to treat him in the 
moſt unworthy manner. However, their de- 
ſign of inſulting him gave Columbus anoppor- 
tunity at once of gratifying his reſentment, 
maintaining his own'dignity, and afferting the 
honour'of the flag of Caſtile. He ſent to the 
king at his firſt entering the harbour, to de- 
fire a liberty to come up to Liſbon and refreſh, 
as he had his maſter's orders not to avoid his 
[ws adding, that he was not from Guinea, 
ut the Indies. An officer of the king of Por- 
tugal came aboard him with an armed "_w 
Ft 7 * 
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and ordered him to come aſhore, and give an 
| of himſelf to the kings officers: + Co- 
lambus told him he had the honour of: | 
the king of Caſtile, -and- would own himfelt 
_ accountable ta no other. The P 8 
dieſired him to ſend the maſter of his ſhip; this 
he like wiſe refuſed, faying, that theadmirabs of 
Caſtile: always choſe rather to die than deliver 
up themſelves, or even the meaneſt of their 
men; and if violence was intended, he was 
prepared to meet force with foree) Arfpirited: = 
| behavibur, in almoſt any cirtumſtamce of 
ſtrength, is the moſt politic as well as the 
moſt honourable courſe; we preſerves reſpect 
at leaſt by it, and with that we | 
preſerve. every p:thing; but when wer loſe! re 
; . ng is loſt. We invite rather 
| ﬀe: . and the firſt is the only. 
one we can reſiſt with prudence. Columbus 
found this; the officer did not purſue his de- 
mand; the admiral had all the refreſnments 
he wanted; and was even received at court 
with particular marks of diſtinctionns-m 
From Liſbon he proceeded to Seville; the 
court was then at Barcelona. But before he 
went to give an account of his voyage, ho 
took all the care he could to provide for ano 
ther. He wrote an abſtract of his proceedings, 
and ſent with it a memorial of all ſuch things, 
L for the eſtabliſnment of a co 
— 8 
lebt 5% began 
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began his journey to Barcelona, every where 
followed by the admiration and applauſes of 
the people, Who crouded to fee him from all 
parts. He entered the city in a ſort of triumph. 
And certainly there never was a more innocent 
triumph, nor one that formed a more new and 
| ſpectacle. He had not deſtroyed, but - 
diſcovered nations. The Americans he brought 
with him a in all the uncouth finery 
of "their own country, wondered at by every 
body, and themſelves admiring gyery thing 
they ſaw. The ſeveral animals, many highly 
beautiful, and all ſtrangers to this part of the 
world, were ſo diſpoſed as to be ſeen without 
difficulty ; the other curiofities of the new 
world were diſplayed in the moſt advantage- 
ous manner; the utenſils, the arms, and the 
ornaments of the people ſo remote from us in 
ſituation and manners; ſome valuable for the 
materials; even the rudeneſs of the workman- 
ſhip in many made them but the more curious, 
when it was conſidered by whom, and with 
what inſtruments they were wrought. The 
gold was not forgot. The admiral himſelf 
cloſed the proceſſion. He was received by the 
king and queen with all imaginable marks cf 
eſteem and regard, and they ordered a magnifi- 
cent throne to be erected in public to do him 
the greater-honour. A chair was prepared for. 
| him, in which be ſat, and gave, in preſence of 
the whole court, a full and circumſtantial ac- 
Vor, I. & | count 
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obant of all his diſtoveries; with that c 
e eee is 0 e 
ble to the $pmiſh humour; and with the 
Fed eſty of a Mins who knows he ub fs 
things which do not need to be proclaigied b 
himfelf. The ſueceſsful r of Columbus 
was underſtood by every body] "and wheti'the 
Ks nd queen led the way; 4 dees 
nd nobility of the court vied with ech ther 


5 in their civilities and care fes. 


_ Theſe — did not Gatisfy Columbus. 
He'p with all expedition for a ſecond 
. . e. The — 4 attending the firſt 
were all vaniſned. The importance of the 
— appeared every day more elearly, and 
the court was willing to ſecond the vivieity 6 
tis defires ti the full. But before his departure 
there Was one thing which they judged wanting 
to give them a clear and unqueſtionable right 
td dhe countries, which ſhould Be discovered. 
This was a grant of them from the 'pope. 
The Portugueſe ſome time before had a grantof 
ſuch lands as they ſhould diſcover within ber- 
tain [latitudes ; and this grant made à fimilar 
one to the Spaniards appear the more neceffary. 
The pope accordingly gave à very ample 
bull in their favour; very liberally'conceditig 
countries, of which he was fo far from hav: 
ing an y poſſeſſion, that he Had no*knowls 
ho reg The limits of this * 
une drawn from pole to pole, ebenen 
Sinn 8 leagues 


% 
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leagues to. the! weſtward, of the Azores. On 
the, other ſide no baunds at all were fer 
This was, afterwards a ſubject of much con- 
troverſy between the Crowns of Spain and | 
Portugal; the latter having got a grant of all 
that; ſhould be diſcovered to the Eaſt, as the 
fermer had of all to the Weſtward'; thoſe 
who drew the bulls not having known enough 
of the figute of the earth to ſees; that theſe 
grants muſt neeeſſarily claſh ; and the powers 

which defired them, were perhaps not ſorry 
to find their pretenſions ſuch as they might 
extend or contract at pleaſure. rr 
»;{ Whatever the validity of this ample grant 
might be; Columbus was made governor with 
the higheſt authority over all that it contained; 
But he had ſomewhat with him more material 
for his poſſeſſion than any charters; This was 
à fleet of ſeventeen fail of ſhips, with all man: 
ner of negeſſaries for ſettlement ot conqueſty 
and fifteen, hundred men on board, ſome df 
them of the beſt families in Spain. With this 
fleet he ſet fail on his ſecond. voyage the a ꝑth 
of; September, 1493. He gave each of the 
_ captains, ipftruftions for their courſe: ſealed; 
with orders not to open them, unleſs, indiftrefs; 
and ſeparated from the fleet, that he might 
treate ſuch an abſolute dependence of all upon 
himſelf, as ſhould preſerve an uniformity: i 
their defigns..; On the ſevond of November 
they made land; IF vis the iſland no cal led 
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ies befgre he.attempted any, new. di 
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uiry into miley oe bo e 
12 7 revenge for the loſs of his ce boli 
but he took the moſt effectual u1 
prevent ſuch an evil for the future ; he 
a mote commodious ſtation for his col 1 5 on 
the Northreaſt part of the iſland, 170 


a good port, great I de N 
and a good ſoi and lay 125 
Was. i ormed the rich 22 74. To 


try Were found: in gratitude. to TH — 
* he eee 1 
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po 


Sr i AMERICA 4 


in the" Yettlergetit "with great mel | "an 
never allowed himmſelf x moment” srepoſefr 
ae ig the” fortifications, the 155 
*Koufts, zud the works of Arete; 
ha 1 hich the fatigue Was infinite; "fog 
280 hot only the Haturdl dificultics' at- 


all ſuch Undertakings, but he ad 
pete zige of che Spanzirds to 
Stn Stop 80 that, ſpent with thefatiz 
6f 16 pg a 75 e, and che greater fatigies 
Be B= %& der came on More, Re 
fell inte a 757 tous” leſs, "Of thin cid 
dent foverat of His men took the advantage in 
begin a 70 1 5 to undo all he had'd 
© throw | thing into the moſt terti 
1 The ge ple, on theit leaving 


on 


1185 Kat fancied to themſelves that gold eo 
fitter every Where in this conntry,2an 
re Tet el nothing furthet*d make 


8 de than to be tranſpotted inty"ib; 

15 inding their miſtake, and that, in ſtead of 

ae 2 5 golden ſhowers' without 

pains; they fared 2 HAboured hard, and 

their) 15 f Peet of 4 fortune, if any at all, wert 

27 e uncertain, their difconitent beeame 
f 


eralj and the nutinods Url poſition inereaſed 

lt, and was carried to ſuch extreiflitics, that 
the Ain iral Had ne reebvered ara vetycritic 
cal time, 210 on His recovery hat net Hted in 
the mot F mantler, Al bis 
hopes of 4 Yettlemient in Hiſpaniol had-beet | 
C 3 at 


_ 75 . Aecugf T rde EunbrZax 
daun end, end, Ege was Hggsfed with ied priſon 
je 6f the Chiefs.“ Nic was neither a ror 

nt a plate fot very er tenfive or figorous j juſtice 
He guelled e editiop, but he — het po 
Lame time that his work was not yet done; he 
ifaw another danger, 4 unſt which he Was to 
provide" with equal diligence. He had'good - 
ons to ; pprehend, that the Americans wete 
not well eg to cheit new N and might 

ably meditate to cut them off, whilſt they 
Wy them' divided 2 075 themitlyes.. * 85 

prevent this, as we Hast anifh idlenefs fr 


plihe, he de into the h eart of the couns 
{ thfough ste moſt fre 2 755 parts of it; in 
dider of battle, colours i and trumpets 
unding, with the flower of his trgops, to 
the mountains of Cibao; where la 5 — be 
mines then diſcovered in the iſlan Here he 
\ ÞSuilt a fort to ſecure this advantageous Ne 
and overawe the country; and then he teturned 
3n the ſame pomp and order, to tlie inex- 
preffible terror of the inhabitants, why hac 
now no proſpect of withſtanding a fore, 
Which to them ſeemed more than human. 
In this expedition Columbus made 12 5 
50 ol of his cavalry. This was the rſt 
time the Indians bf America Had ever ſcen 
Horſes. Fheir dread of theſe animals and their 
fiders were extteme; they thought both formed 
Vat one animal, ea BE impertofty of their 
; charge 
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8 to theſe naked and 
27 1 Wherever e 
thoſe Indians, who 1 io tz ·imi 


wadiataly fled ;; nor did; they th think the, inter 
vention vf. the deepeſt and moſt Toe 
any.c{ccugity.z they believed, that e horſes 
could fly, and that nothing was impoſlible.to 
creatures, ſo extraordinary. But Columbus di 
not rely upon theſe prejudices, though he m 
all;imaginable uſe: of them z ; knowing, that 
&hoſe things which appear moſt terrible at 785 
became every day leſs affecting by uſe, and t 
they eyen grow contemptible, when their 
power is, once well known. For which rea- 
lon; he neglected none of his former methods 
of cultivating the affections of the ec he 
_ Kill /hewed: them all, manner of reſpect, and 
when he had taken two; perſons of their na- 
tion, who had committed ſome acts of hoſti- 
lity, and was at the point of putting them to 
death, he pardoned and ſet them free at the 
interceſſion of a prince of the country, with 
whom he was in alliance. On the other hand, 
he; ſaw. ho neceſſary it was to preſerve a ſtrict 
diſcipline amongſt the Spaniards, to keep them 
from that idleneſs to which they had ſuch a 
propenſity, and which naturally at hr the 
growth of the colony, at the ſame time that 
it nouriſhed diſcontent and ſedition. He em- 
ployed them in cutting roads through the 
e mat -which the natives never at- 
C 4 tempted 
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mn ſe|y85, up of d endes red o 


at, be one of ithe, bat aſtray: 


? 1 bar people. 
2 erved befides, hat the 


aniards conformed with "great diffivulty-to; 

the In SF peas 95 iving. to mhich, hpw- 

| Fr, ey. mers nepellitated, but Som whichz, 
Want of uſe ſuffered, great hacd 


Toh remedy e vil, he daily ee Gogll 
partigs . nto the county; from 
which he « — 995 tw. o PR advantages! 
Firſt, he. 1nuxed, by degrees. all his pgople to 
95 0 big gr, 15 living. in the country ende. 
590% b "pl em to know it 1 
left à War ae d them unprovided in their 
only point in which the 5 — were their 


ſuperiors, and a point which in a woody and 
mountainous country is vertaĩnlyof the greateſt 
importance. All this he did without any ri 
N azard to the ſum of his affair: At. 

2. deavoured to, hy wr Spani- 
ard 4 zeir romantic. hopes. of miracu- 
wt realures, and N them to a rational 
 induftrious.courſe. of life. He repre ſented 0 
2 that chere was no ftal wealth be wha 
aroſe fp 7 and that a garden, ja 
groun: 2 mill, m5 riches;more-to- the 
preſent Rebel, than all the ane they were 

in expe Ectation - of e in the Indies. Ia 
Ph 


5 c e Jaboured the eſlabliſhment of this 
A 8h, neh aliduiry, as ene e 
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Keie had ertendei" ng Further) "ir fle Achs 
tin ehiat he meetlĩtated the grrateſt diſto overies,” 
andronfideredthofe thin SWhich had oni 
edithe world, only” as the earneſt of His fu- 1— - 
ture perfotmanceb. 11197 hort a 257 TIE 44 
-tthve Vefore mentioned His Ravin 8 Hat in 


ati dba The coutttr From: 7 5 7 — 15 
mens} ſeemed a rich d dvery f er 
iti\was an ifland, or a part of AR TOE o__ 


tinent, he. was _ her © pricertai Now 
dae de ben ge eolchy to take of m 4d 


irh nie IH 2 85 With aff ex ys, 7 
to:Uſbertairi this 


vetics to che 1 0 1 Fn Mee! 
core hitherts' ©; Den nee 
in 519w ein- il nu 20104 N 
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fon the ohſſtruction they gave Columbus in the 
edutſerof his navigation. The coaſt abſalutely 


difnculties; and being driven out to ſea, the 
Worſt diſaſter: of all befel them. Their pro- 


3 Ann Wahn n. gf lie EUR e aN 
vgſt which he geckaned 169 
were mtl of —— 
tod. affording our nav ig 


fant and well int 


tar an agtecable meditation on this fertility 
bunt n harren peepes) Iheſe iſlandss Gelam- 
bus, ho had a grateful mind. in which the 


metnory of his benefactreſs was always upper 


mit, called ard in de la Reyna, or the queen's | 


ens: in: NO ri;of, queen. Iſabella. But 
ir number and fertility made little amends 


unknown, among ſo many rocks, ſands, and 


ſhelves; the ſudden. and violent ſtorms, the 
tornadoes, and the terrible thunder and light- 
ning ſo conſtant between the tropics, obliged 
bim to keep a continual Watch, and held his 
mind upon a conſtant ſtretch; the voyage was 


extended to an unprofitable length by theſe 


viſions fell ſnort. In this extremity they were 


obliged to come to a very narrow and bad al- 
lowance, in the diſtribution: of vihich the ad- 
miral fared nothing better than the reſt. In 


this unremitted Stage of body and of mind, 


in famine and in ger, his uſual firmneſs 


began nearl to forſake him but ĩt could go | 
no further than to oblige him to.remark in his 


journal, that no intereſt of his own ſhould 
2901 2 i ever 
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ever oblige him to engage 1752 in ſuth an 
enterpriſe They were at laſt relieved bythe 
appearance of Tring where they were:hoſ- 
bly' received, and! ſupplied with Ole, 
d and water. From thence they 
tn  mortified and diſappointed, to 
paniola, not being able to come to any Ka 
tainty concerning Cuba, other than'whatthey 
underſtood from ſome of the inhabitants that 
it was an iſland. This diſappointment, and 
the infinite fatigue and difficulty of the voy- 
age, threw Columbus into a lethargy, y, which 
was near being fatal to him, and of which he 
was ſcarcely. recovered when' they arrived at 
the harbour of Iſabellaa W et 
Here they found all things in bbw agd 
the colony in the utmoſt danger of bei 
cond time utterlydeftroyed ; -- rf its Be ty, 
or deſtruction depended upon the preſence'or 
abſence of Columbus. For no ſooner as he 
failed, than the Spaniards, who wete very 
diſticultly retained in their duty by all his ſtea - 
dineſs and wiſdom, broke through all regis 
lations, laughed at government and diſcipli 
and {pr ead' themſelves over the iſland, com- 
edge thouſand diſorders, and living at free 
uarter upon the inhabitants, whoſe EE to 
them was worked up to ſuch a point, that 
wanted only the word from their princesg t 
all on and maſſacre the whole colony; a thing 
by no means Wu in its preſent 
ed diſorder. 
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Coder hh gf 2177 eignb 
the ifland töck Ar ob 10 Sfiti 1 
and united to drive 1 58 Th Sis | 
ttüders. e t6 them Th one JETTY 
_ Gihfadpirry, the fame pr N whom Fees, 
bits from the rf had taken fo mach pai al 
___obfive: Ta his obig tons ſome of che Sp 2 
and protsction. The other” 8 5 "bat 
mw "commenced. Hoſtilities, and on neo of 
| Alled Hxteen of the Spanitart * who Were 
ne no Uniform meaſures to oppoſe then; 


Her in their prelen abe ag it be 


I 


well expected. Hin 
im this cohdition was the Hard on the a 
yal of Columbus, Whoſe firſt buffnels was to 
ctillect the ſcattered fragments * "the colony, 
and*o form them into a body. This he ried 
the better able to 2cromplith, becaule the pre 
ſeftt danger added a weight te Hi züthority 
bene feceſſaty that he ſould lot no = 
He reſolved tô Act with what force he 
rather chan Walt ühtif the union f the andert 
miglit be better cemented againſt Hm, andthe 
might find Tome Teflef matters in their 560. 
t f eir Courage, aud Abate cheir terror 
iche Spinith arms. „He thererefe RAE mar- 
che Hat on the ee ee 


fiards; 28 it Was an Enter Aſeeotoured 
aj rae off ufticE; an 58 ut tat 
oben 16 Kee rot 0 Par 6 

e 5 


ter W op 
0 circumvent. him by 
power bye iratagere | 
x9, Da, ingerity, and "rather: 
e 3 in. this unfortunate. 
extraordinary. Wan eee 


HA ir 
"The other 33 not. (terrified dat, theſe; 
1 5 e tred to th the Spaniards 1955 
og i that all de fee 
eir ſtr 


a Madden 8 vigorous exertiono ft 

they, ught immenſe army, it 15 faid | 
de. RNS, Thouſand men. 175 the, geld. 
N. ich was combat, in the er eſt PRIN 1 

co 2 
inal ore did. not 4 25 ut tg We 
them, Hs army og but of two hun) 
dred foot, twenty 1 150 twenty wolk dogs; 
latter, park, of this arpy has 8 ludicrous; 
rapce.z. but it ag. a very e 1 

ongſt 4 people no better Providers n 
's offenliye or. defentve. than, the kacke; 
aher was it fach in Columbys.to, fenen. 
e nit forces fo, vaſtly ſuperigr 10, 
2h a ar 2 8 7 dre are no 55 
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yrhich their horſes; and dogs had a conſidera- 
ble ſhare ;/ the loſs on fide; of the Indians 
was very great. From that day forward they 
deſpaired, and relinquiſhed all thoughts of 
diſlodging the Spaniards by force. Colum- 
bus bad ut lietle Aificulty in — 4 the 
Whole iſland, which now became a proving 
Wm Spain, bad a tribute impoſed, and forts 
built in ſeveral parts to enfores the levying of 
it, and to take away from this unbappy poo 
ple all proſpect of liberty. a” 
In this affeRing'Ftuation they. often aſked 
the'Spaniards, when they intended to return to 
their own country. Small as the number of 
theſe ſtrangers was, the inhabitants were ex- 
tremely burthened to ſubſiſt them. One Spa- 
niatd conſumed more than ten Indians; a cir- 
_ eumſtance which ſhews how little this people 
had advanced in the art of cultivatingthe earth, 
on how lazy they were in doing it, ſince their 
indigence reduced them to ſuch an extreme 
2 that they found the Spaniards, who 
are fome of the moſt abſtemious people upon 
earth, . voracious in n e compari- 
ſog. Their experience of this, joined to Wo 5 
deſpait, put the Indians upon a project of 
farviog out their invaders. In purſuance of 
this-ſcheme, they entirely abandoned the little 
agriculture. which they. practiſed, and unani- 
wmouſſy retired! into the 21 barren and im- 
Facticable parts of the iſland. This ill-ad- 
245210 3 | viſed 
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viſed {| complented cheir ruin N 
number of peo ple crouded inte the worſt 
off he county ſüͤbſiſting only upon its 


tanedtis pro Ribny)' werd ſoon F 
the moſt — famine. Its ſure at tendant, 
epiderniedÞficlkneſs, pur ſued at its heels; and 
is miſerable people; half famiſhed and lef- 
— a third of their numbers, were obliged 
to telinquiſſi their ſcheme, to come down into 
the open country, and to ſubmit orice more 
to bread and getterer s. 
This conqueſt,” and the ſubſequriit ones 
made by the ſeveral European nations, with as 
little colour of right as conſciouſneſs of doin 
any thing wrong, gives one Juſt reaſon to re 
fleck on the notions entertained by manleind 
in all times eoncerniit the right of dominion! 
At this period, few'dowbted of the of 
the popè to/convey a full right to any cr 
he was pleaſed to chalk out; amongſt the 
faithful, "becauſe they were ſubject to the 
ehureh; and amongft infidels, becauſe it was 
meritorious to make them ſubject to it. This 
notion began to loſe ground at the reformation; 
but another aroſe of as bad a tendeney; the idea 
of the dominion of grace, which prevailed 


with ſeveral, and the effects of which TY 


felt amongſt ourſelves, The Mahometan great 


merit is to ſp rend theem and the faith; and | 


none am Nt them doubt tlie legality of ſubs - 


BS * - Greeks 


going any ationfor theſe good purpoſes; Te EE 


mien, ta a right 
ſo xeadily agree, that thoſe who ars ſuperior i 
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=. his policy to work every thing 
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| 80 
governing; and they do not 
in 
endowments ſhouldonly be equal in condition. 
Theſe things partiy oalliatethe guiltand horror 
of aconqueſt, undertaken with ſo little colour, 
over, a people whole chief offence. was their 
credulity, and their confidence in men whodid 


not deſerve it. But the circumſtances of Co- 
lumbus, the meaſures he was obliged to pre- 


ſerve with his court, anq his humane and gen- 


tigated the this conqueſt, tak 
much eee 


of taking up arms at all never aroſe from bis 
conduct, or from his orders. On the contrary, 
bis whole behaviour both to the Spaniards and 


Indians, the care he took. to eſtabliſh. the one 


without injury to the other, and the conſtant 


entle methods, well be an example 
72 A in 3 ſituationn; : open #: 
her I have digreſſed ſo far, it will be the 
by — to mention a circumſtance re- 
homes the * this ſettlement. 7 
22 5 4 | : 14 


the barbarians 
: 6 10 be thei dave and this was 
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cao hundred years 480 
„ coup no tber mot ubbunding in thefe 
animals of any part of the known World; in 
which h it has been a biifineſs; for this cen. 
tuch paſt, to hunt oxen merely for their Hides, | 
An-example which ſhews'how-friall a watnhes - 
might originally have ſerved to produce ali the 
ood 


animals upon carth, who commonly 
ery faſt to a certain point; and en the 
arrive at it. ſeem much at a ſtand0. 
3 His ante. 1 on 7 „ 4 Erl 
61 ag} de H A P. 4 a mae. mi 
io 1#+} FH Mo: 95444 3 5 RF M Dr fb 94/641 
Complaints againſt Columbus." I pern in t 
e enquire into bir cumduct. Ile e 4g 
Spain." H is acquitted." N fer our oh Bi, 
wyage. Ele diſtouery' the cuntinent * 
u. 
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"third 
- South America. He fail! to Hijpum; 


| Mo 21] & JO rt 17 net mann 
W HILST Columbus was reducing this 

wealthy iſland to the obedientce or me ©. 
crown of Caſtile; and laying the foundations o: 
the Spaniſh grandeur in America, his enemies 
were endeavouring with pains as indefatigable 
to ruin him in Spain. Some of the perſons 
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Verne 


1 F bis return; and — 
their gyn conduct, and their malice; 
they actuſed him of ne glectingthe colony, and 
"of having deceived their SK es and the ad- 
Venturets with fülſe hopes of gold, from a 

_ colintry which produced very Made Sicher of 
that metal or any thing elſe that was valuable: 
Theſe complaints were not without effect; and 
an officer, fitter by his character for a ſpy and 
infotmer than a gedreſſer of grievances, was 
ent to ĩriſpec into his conduct; in which man- 
ner of proceeding there was certainly a policy 
as erroneous, as it was unjuſt and ungrateful. 

At that diſtance from the fountain of autho- 
rity, with an enemy at the door, and a muti- 
nous houſhold; a commander ought always to 
be truſted or removed. This man behaved in 


a brutiſh and inſolent manner, like all ſuch 


perſons, who, unconſcious of apy merit of their 
dyn, are puffed up with any little portion of 
delegated power. Columbus found that he 
d here to no pur poſe under ſuch diſgraceful 
terms; and that his preſence at court was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to his ſupport. He deter- 
mined. to return once more to Spain, con vin 
ced that a long abſence is mortal to oneꝭs intereſt 
at court, and that importunity and attendance 
often plead better than the moſt ſolid ſer- 
vices. However, before he departed, he ex- 
: hm remains * es he had 
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uy, Ao ſettle ey ſücll a — 
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# „ tho which itherto 1 
ay s fon nd. the Certain conſequence of 
his th ples; ihe built forts in all the material 
tts of the i land, to retain the inhabitants by 

th heir ſubjeckion. He eſtabliſhed the ons | 
vernment upon a better footing, and redoub = 


His diligence for the diſcovery, of mines, hi 


were ko be the great agents in his affairs; v nor 
di he alte aer fail e 5 ſucceſs, 
t was > e fate of this great man' 40 78 
his virtue continually erer ed with troubles 
and dittreſſes.” He continued his courſe. to 
Spain i in tlie latitude of 22, not having at tha 
time' diſcovered the advantageous method 
ruhning into the Northern latitudes to me 
the South-welt Winds: they therefore made 
very little way; à fcarcity enſued, in which 
they were reduced to ſix pee of proviſion a a 
day for each perſon. On theſe occaſions 
ad nil Kn f ho better than the nos Foy 
failor;; yet in this diſtreſs his hunger did no 
get the better of the tenderneſs/and humanity 
which "diſtinguiſhed his character. He re- 
fuſed to liſten to the preſſing inſtances of his 
crew, who'wete very earneſt in this diſtreſs to 
have the Indiad priſoners thrown overboard to 
leſſen the conſuniption of provifions. In this 
voyage his {KI} was as remarkable as his mag- | 
nanimity. He Had nine experienced Notes in” 
his fleet; yet hone of them could tell where 
n Da” ; they 
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 Virbpe, aud they were thatefore for crouding . 


lütnhus, upon Türe obſervations, tnaintaine 


WH. ut 4 fttle "1 to tlie Weſtward of the 


8, and therefore ordered his fails fo. 


flackened for fear of latla. "His 7 redidtion 3 Was 


fulfilled,” an 5 tg 'Azbres relieped them next 
mor Fang: is, added to a ſeries of predic- 
n 


ſotmethirig' prophetic, and exalted his Charac- 


tet in this feſpect above all the ſeamen before 


His time; and indged, confideritig his op ppor- 


tünities of improvement, and what he dig 
MHmfelf to qtoprofe his art,” he will perhaps 
| appear ear inferior to None who: have iz 


Him. ö 4 
Al the i and pr Jodices agai inſt 
the adthiral vaniſhed Amel as ſoon as 185 ap- 


cared: He brought ſuch teſtimonies of his 
elity and good behaviour, as filenced all ca- 


—_— which aroſe on that 14585 and the 


& ſdecimiens of gold and pearl he produced 
2 et an that 11 faid 155 fog rty of the 


Ladies. The court was fully convinn 5 of the 
importance of the new colohy, the merit of its 
governor, and the neceſſity of a ſpeedy ſup; 

.Þ 0 oY 55 re 7 inlet RET were not 

idle,” th 
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755 nery, 10 ste ary thing is Exceed 


bh Pb 0 languor,, W here t 

iQ s of 5 7020 
ar perhaps in the common courſe o Faffairs, 
büt 8 ont A 3 1 7 more exact y 


and. 0 0 oigtwepts, that 58 Was himſelf ena- 


to 


eq to {ct out 00.8 E e 
4 than My 805 the. former. . * 
E 


dehgned to ſtand to the Sout! ward fro 70 
9 Lig, and then to, proceed d Irec i 
eſtward, until ilp daniela hould beat 
the North · weſt from him, to tty what open- 
ing that 71 might afford to India, or what NEW 
1] lands OT . ho continent, might reward. his 
e He therefore ; ug away tot by. 
Cape, de Verd, lands, a9 hen Youth- Welk, 
In this mrs ation. a thick og, which Inter 

<P th 8 5 19 of 1 Jan "and Pen SHINES. 
oped them Br 17 days 3. and When this. 

PLD, off the the heats were grown. ſo PN 6 -5h 

that the r men could pot venture between EN 


The ſon Fe 15 time 17 yertical, 


heavy rains Which, ll at. th 15 ſalon 1 


the pics, withou 


* be #37 


abating 5 the Feat, 9 00 
D 3 


much 


An, 2. 


20h 0 their diſtreſs. At laſt ee 
fo 1 and they went before it (everitt 
Welkwnrd. "The Admiral, 
"have" no ſecond to ſup ply his whe 
ok allowed hioifelf a W ſleep; 5 
in this, as in all his voyages, had 8 
then of evety thing upon Himlelt; [this 15 
gue threw 'him into a Ht of the gout * but 
netther the fatigue nor the diſorder could re- 
| Dye kim from. the deck, 'or make him abate 
' his uſaal vigilance. His proviſions, how 

ever, being damaged by the heat, the Wine 
calles' m many of * burſt, and the wine be- 
ing ſouted in thoſe that hel 
alter the courſe he. intended to 1585 South- 


: 


400 and to decline ſome points to the North- 


wo hoping to fall in with ſome. of the Ca- 

ribbees, "where he intended to refitand take it 

_ proviſions, to enable him to continue his diſ- 
covenes,” But he had not failed long, "when. 

from the round top a ſeaman faw land; 'whi 

was an iſland. on the coaſt of Gaiana, now. 


called Trinidad. Having paſſed this iſland and, 


two others which lie in the mouth of, the 


ſeen'before, 'The river Oronoquo, at all times 
very great, at this time augmented tenfold by 
tie rains we have juſt mentioned, ruſhing i #354 
the ocean with an immenſe and rapid flood, 


gets the tide; Which * here to 2 great 
we height, 


14 - 


be 


d, obliged him ta, 


reat river Oronoquo, he was ſurprized and 
endangered by a Phænomenon had never, 
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height, and gomes in with much ſtrength 5 | 
and both: being pent up between the iſlands; 
andi reverberated from one to another, cauſed -- 
a couflict extremely terrifying tothoſe ho had 
not been accuſtomed to it, and ere ignorant 
of the cauſe, as Columbus was at this time. 
But failing further he found plainly that he 
was in freſh water, and judging tightly that it 
was! probable no iſſand could ſupply ſo vaſt a 
river, he began to ſuſpect he had diſcovered 
the continent. But when he left the river, 
and found that land continued on to the Weſt. 
ward for a great way, he was convinced of it. 
Satisfied, in ſome meaſure, with this diſuo vy, 
he yielded to the uneaſineſs and diſtreſſes af 
his crew, and bore away for Hiſpaniola, fa- 
voured by a fait wind and thoſe currants which 
ſet ſtrongly ta the Weſtward all along the 
Northern coaſt of South Atnerica. Ir Þ! 0 Ir 
In the courſe of this diſcovery the admiral -: 
landed in ſeveral places, and traded with the 
inhabitants, amongſt whom he found gold and 
pearl in tolerable plenty. Oontrary to the 
cuſtom of many navigators, who! behayrt 
wherever they go as if they never intended to 
come there again, he every were uſed the 
natives with great civility, and gave them 
what they judged the full value of their com- 
modities.;-little bells; bits of glaſs and of tin. 
with ſome trifling apparel, being exchanged 
for gold · duſt and pearls, and much tothe 
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4% An Accpunx of che, Eusernan 


Leach. 8 othet, andrindeed- 
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OTH Br run e ett wth 

AYR gH HAP. DI Ag — 
Dfoqan“ KR „ieee, s T7 & 81 Ir 3 If > Art 
Columbus eee, of Hy 1 
His meaſures to ſupprricut. Nec 
Pho 5c ty 2 Heos fo: 
PFetzſeded in the; government, and, feng told pain” 
e el eee ee eee 
fr 86r2b 94 tht dr tio: 
TE arrived at Hiſpaniola/ che» 19th of 
&ugult; 1498, quite worn down with: 
| figkneG-and continual watching, the neceſſity 
| of which was rather ĩncreaſed than diminiſhed. 
8 neater home, ſuch a mul- 
titude of iſlands and ſhoals as filled thoſe ſeas, 

at ithis time little knoyn; add to this tliat 
a gurrent, ſetting ſtrongly Weſtward towards 
the continent, threatening every moment, 
without the greateſt attention, to carry him 


out of this courts... So waſted was he with the 


fatigue; that his brother, whom he had left 
in his placa, ſcarce knew him at his return. 
And, he, found that he was likely to have as 
little repoſe. upon land as at ſea 2b vior 
be admiral's authority had ſuffered ſome? 
diminntion, from the ill:judged ſtep of ſending 

a check upon his motions before he left Hii- 
paniola „ this gave cy 
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gion gf both, parties, whothought: thay... 
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al ſorts of murmrings and complaints zgalntt 
government, ſowed the ſeeds of à rebetHon; al 
which ſprung up in the colony ſdon after he left 
it. But this rebellion was more dangerouſſy 
formed than either of the former. For in the 
firſt place, the rebels had regularly appointed 
themſelves a chief, called Francis Roldam 2 
man whom the admiral had left in a ronſider- 
able poſt i this gave it an uniformity and cre- 
dit. And ſecondly, t . 
their party, by pretending to be their pa 
and the aſſertors of theit᷑ liberty. 1 
— — 17 
made a ſeceſſion from the untorrupted part of 
the colony, and ſettled in — te” [yy of 
ifland, which formed an aſylum or all idle 
and ſeditious perſons, - by were 
continually rein forced. 

In this threatening ſtate of things, the adꝶmi- 
ral having found his-forces in ne condition to 
act offeniively againſt the rebels, did what he. 
could to break their force; and diſſolse that 
union which made them formidable: Hebe 
gun by publiſhing a free pardon for all that 
choſe:to —— — © timely ub 
miſſion Obſerving heſidesz tat as Hun Were 
very defirous of teturnin eo ran he 
them to underſtand they g with . 1 
ſhips which brought the 1 Ned 
nat intend to perform this lat ter part imtmedi- 

N ee 


ger 


| 4; Arn} " the! EUROPEAN 
FOO nde of chis nature, it 
every thing to gain time. He wrote to court 
2 full adchunt of his late. diſooveries, and ſent 
|  Gamplesof, the wealth they yielded. He tool 
the ame opportunity of deſoribing the diſ- 
tꝛracted ſtate of the colony, deſiring that 50 or 
60 men might be ſentiby every ſnip: Rees." he 
n replace by as many of the rebels. 
He-propoſed this plan, leſt the Spaniſhi power 
ſhouldibe woskxned in-thoſe parts, md! 
niſhing 


-theirimen, or kept in as 
ſtate, by harbouring ſuch as were ill died 
to. che publio good. He added- — — 
to his requeſt that ſome r 
acc able lawyers might be ſent him, . 
moſt effectual means of inttoduoing and 
preſerving obedience and order: Hes then 
entered into negociations withithe chiefs o 
the rebels he granted them all they demand - 
ed and even invidiouſly placed their princi- 
pal commander,” Roldan, in ſuch an office as 
1laxtered iel pride, though withaut augment- 
ing echis power. Thus, — TI a 
inte ſomething of regularity, 8 
; ſtruggling or violence * and 
though in his former office of chief j — the, 
— contributed moſt of all towards bring- 
ing thoſe who ſtood out to obetliehce: There 
1 ee difference between them; and they 
fleet again to arma but on their firſt motion. 


Bal „ authority, ſeized. 
by Cars 
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| executed ſeveral. By this 
reſt were. awed, all. the oonnexign broke, 
irrettievably, between: the head: body: of 
Nr e . and all done without having any - 
part of the offence, that might be given by 
W ad mira. 
. in a. little 


2 
2 2 alliance. Tb 


Ko 6 to dete what aps not fail * 
national pre udices, Columbus Was a 
ſtranger, and had not a proper reſpect for the 
S nobility, Dan chat great 
debts were duę to them. ;. that allways of re- 
coyering.them were ſhut up. In ſhort, the 
king ag Ar never went abroad withaut 
being purſued and perſecuted; bythe clamours 
ge juſtice. Wearied 
out with ſuch cammglaints, — ſent a judge, 
i Fon to SONS: into the admiral;s.con- 


5 duct, 


—— le he A BO a A nr A EAA. rr Bas 


* e Nec ene 


AQ; add authorised, if he dt ue 
Sewüintiöfts Yroved! +6 fend him ain, 
Amd remain ie as overnar eg TM | 
: 
. . br dre b 41 Rereft iche 1 * then | 
be judge, who was extremely Poor, 4nd 
$1 Had ö other call but His 11 eto hk 
| . dertake the office, no ſooner lane inf 2:11 
| _  nila/*tin he took up bis 0 Tn the 
1 Arab houſe, for 6 Regt,” He 
W | next pr One, to ſeize up on All Ris Crt; 
ART" 7 5 Und his brothers o 
| appear. In the Titan tithe) He chccurag 15 
mihfier of accuſations . 
* of the accuſers, ot the pt ae 
| of theit Weg — | 
ſev gene öf theſe; he apprehended ae ed 
arſck Ns bröthers, and; With the laft marks of | 
inſuft and indignity, 1 loaded them ee | 
and embarked then to be tra ranſported Trifonic | | 
into Span- f f. — chf OH -| 
PHE elpesitt of the veffel;” tou hell wirft te- ; 
ſpect for the years and great tet it f CHlum- 
bus/ offered t rake VF ke itons; Füt de MA” 
not permit ir. „ Siter ke King Has 1 
* manded, that 1 ſhould GBEy K $ gove 
. he ſhall find me as obedient to 'rhis, ab if 
have been to all his other orders:” Nothing 
„ but his commands ſhall releaſe me. I 
twelve years hardſhip and fatigue ; if con- 
tinual dangers and frequent famine; if the 
= P. 2 1 7 5 cc * 


<<, ocean, firſt opened, and five times paledand 
« repailed, to add a new world abounding 
* with, wealth to the Spaniſh monarchy;; 
* and if an,infirm premature old age, brought 
7 4 on by thoſe ſervices, deſerve theſe chains.as 
« a reward; it is very fit I ſhould wear them 
<< to, Spain, and 105 them by me as memo- 
1 rials to the end my life. + n eis 
_ . Great minds, though more apt to forgive in- 
juries, perhaps, than common ſquls, do not 
eaſily loſe. the memory of the wrongs that are 
done them. Columbus afterwards carried 
theſe irons with him wherever he went; they 
hung conſtantly in his chamber, and her 
dered them ta be burigd with him. 
Ibe new governor” made a more effectual 
prone far the reward of his ſervices ; for, 
eſides conſiſcating the greateſt, part af the ad - 
miral's effects, which he converted to his n 
uſe; to flatter the people, he permitted an un- 
bounded liberty, by which he ruined the royal 
Af and Was near ruining the cglony too. 
paſt all reparation, if the court had not re- 
him in time, and ſent a perſon to ſuc»! = 
him of greater, judgment and firmneſs,. 
of lit le, more real virtue. Doha ; 
en 2s 03 ih do as om ff legt aft + 
onif3o/7 ebe scho aid Hin or abge Ot 
+ 4.9m Slsslen {iff nahen att; 10 7 
400 li 7 91/2448h bas gidtbisg e len 
„ini tige 16290p91t bus ien 
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began to ſpread itſelf widely; and pri- 
Tate adventiirers, both in Spain aid Portugal, 
ſtimulated by the gold which from time to 
time was remſtted to Europe by Columbus, 
mate equipments at their own expence. In 
one of theke the fatnous Americus Veſputius 
dummanded ;; he had got into his hands the 
charts of Columbus, in his laſt voyage, and 
he failed the ſume tourſe. But as he was a 
man of addreſs and great confidence, and was 
befides' an able feaman and good geographer, 
he found à way of artogating to Rimſelf the 
firft; diſcovery of the continent of America, 
_ and called it by his own name; which it has 
ever \fince retained, though nobody has . 
doubt concerning the 1 diſcoverer. 
this, I believe, no other reafon can be Ah; 5 
than that America is perhaps a better ſounding 
word than Columbia, and is more cafily: pro- 
nounced with the others, in enumerating the 
. ſeveraldivifions of the earth; a trifling matter, 
and influeneed by trifling cauſes: But che 
glory of Columbus ſtands 1 1 foundations 


e * 9111 1211 33 55118 2 
Pinzon, 
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Pinzon, one who attended the Admiral in 


his firſt voyage; equipped & ſquadron at his 
own ex ſence was the firſt who-cro 


the ins at the ſide of America, and oy 
the great river Maranon, or the river of Ama- 
zons. 

The Portugueſe, notwithſtanditi; the pope 
excluſive grant, turned their thoughts to 


rica, and diſcovered the Brafils, When — 1 


the moſt valuable part of their prefent poſſei- 
ſions, when they Have loſt 'whet was con- 
fidered: as hrs origin 
never was fo ee to chem. 
What animated theſe adventurers, at 5 
fame time that it fixes a ſtain upon all their 
—_ and deſigns, is that infatiable thirſt 


"= which ever appeared uppermoſt in 


ir actions. This diſpoſition had been a 


mer in” times extremely prejudicial to their 


affairs; it was particularly the cauſe of all the 


confuſion and rebellions in Hiſpaniola: vet it 
is certain, that if it were not for this incentive, 


which kindled the ſpirit of diſcovery and ole 


nization firſt in Spain and Portugal, and after 
wards in all parts of Europe, Ameriea had 
never been in the ſtate it now is; nor would 
thoſe nations ever have had the beneficial co¹οοr’ 


nies, which are now eſtabliſhed in every p 
of that country. It was neceffary there thould 
be ſomething of an immediate and uncommon - 


| gain, 1 to ſtrike the imaginations of men 


s forcibly, 


al right, ene which 


_ ih eee and 1 
ſigns. A remote proſpect of commeſce, and 
the impro ement; of manufactures, by ex- 
= Fa . nevet have an- 
(> £3 vantages come to 
be 8 5 — by reaſon, and deduction, and 
2 not conſequently of ſo ſtriking a nature. 
But Bk 19,80, 4 a few baubles, and to re- 
oh — ——— 


ot the clevated or — gary + 
of mankind, at that time. Now, it may be 


juſtly reckoned, the liberal. ſeiences 


and it makes one of the. moſt conſiderable 


branches of political Knowledge. Commerce 
was then in the hands of a few, great in its 
 - profits, but confined in its nature. What we 
call the ballance of trade, was far from being 
well underſtood ;- all the laws relative to com- 
merce were every where but ſo many clogs 
upon it. The impoſts and duties charged on 
goods, were laid on without diſtinction or 
judgment. Even amongſt ourſelves, the moſt 
trading and reaſoning people in . right 
notions of theſe matters began late, and _ 
vanced flowly. Our colonies were ſettled 
without any view to thoſe great advantages 
which we draw from them. Virginia was 


conſtructed out of the wrecks of an 1 
Nan 2 | pefhigs 
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deſtined on à golden adventure, which firſt 
tempted us d Ameriea. Ant thoſe who ſet⸗ 
tled New England and Maryland, meant them 
only asaſylums from religious perſecution. 

So\that if Arneriea had not promiſed ſuch an 
inundation of treaſure, it could only have 

ſupplied a languid commerce, which would 
have habituated the natives by degrees to our 
manners, and ſupplied them with 
arme, Then it would have been next 
c poſſible ta have made thoſe extenfive 
ſettlements in that new world: So certain it 

is, that we often reap differently from what 

we' have ſown; and that there muſt be ſome 
ſtrong active principle to give life and energy 
to all def gs, or they will Ar let en 
derne ieee, e 
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Columbus again 8 Undertaker eb 7 
0 . 5 ele woa 1 353 
* of tbe Wn of "Darien: 1 TY 
* panivle. Hir there. "Pwr fi is 
=  "drſtoveries to the coaſt — Finger. * 
1 3 Famaita, and ſhigwrecktd Thar 
52 Hu diftreſſes there. 'T he rebellion! 
ee, whith be fp pres. aa 
1 4 and returns to l 7 
> derer "Hy Wir.” JJ TR BSE: 
CPD EP = J7ãĩð u HS. +5 
0 ads wk Olds 500 in Spain, 
in this diſgraceful manner, than the 
8 difavowed and highly blamed the con- 
duct of their governor. And now, according 
0 the giddy cuſtom of men who act with- 
SBeut plan or principle, they acquitted Colum- 
bus of all the charges againſt him, with as 
| little enquiry into their validity, as they before 
"uſed, when, upon the fame charges, they 8 
Feſt jon condemned him. Reſtitution and re- 
were promiſed him, and he wanted v 
Kew ieee to engage once more in diſco- 
_ _\veries. His ambition was to arrive at the Eaſt- 
Indies, and ſo to ſurround the globe. This 
Dad really an influence upon his on mind, 
and he knew nothing could fo much influence 


tcthoſe of the king and ueen. "On this 
EN PTE g | * : = 


_- RT eee e 
{pe& he was again fitted out with a fleet; 
pfomiſing t reduce both Eaſt ) and Weſts 
Ladies, under the dominion of their Catholie 
majeſt | BEL ly Wngeoyy ry »50Juoghye 
He embarked. upon his fourth vayage, in 

May .x 50. His defign was. to ſtand directly 
for the coaſt gf Squthe America, and keep 
gong the Northern ſhore until he ihould come 
to the place here he heard an obſcure ac 
uh af ſome narrow ſtreight (whether 4 
ight or iſthmus was not ſo clear from the 
accounts he had g and by this, if a ſtreight, 
he hoped to paſs into tlie gregt South- Ses. 
After ſo very long a voyage as this had been to 
America, and the diſcovery of a continent 
which. was not that of India nor that of 
China, he ſaw clearly that the maps were no 
longer in the leaſt to be relied on; he there - 
fore depended ſolely upon his own ideas, He 
reviewed the, bearings of all the countries 
which his former experience or his late diſco- 


veries had opened to him; he conſidered the we 


figure of the earth in general; he reaſoned up- 
on the ballance and diſtribution of the land and 
water; and comparing all theſe he concluded 

that, beyond the continent he had diſcoveged, 
was another ocean, probably as great or greater 
than that he had formerly paſſed; if this were 
ſo, then it was prohable too that theſe octans 
had ſome communication. He judged it te be 
near eee called Veragua and 
. "WY 
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Noche de Dips; bur not tinnkf His 
gt för that voyage,” 28 ed ito” zk in 
 HMiſp Hot: 6 5 2h 
di ofitions aon $7 SLOGT en bout: 
ab bene d and refi 

le West Indies, wis gy Gnligent in 
His obſervations! the nature bf the di ir, the 
ſeaſbns}* the rhetkors, rains and Winds And 


Hot Was he Tele fugacious in drawing pr 6. 
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tibs fröm the remarkable 2 
this kme he Judget! from. o ſervations that a 
at Hurricane was ap qo * ' Before He 
Neredd tHe Hat bout," he notified His arrival to 
Obandd the bererdd , with the nature of his n 
Kögeand the condition f his veſſels; 
bt: it the fate time that the fle Feen 1 
erſtood to be on the point öf 
A ce thouldin'corfideration' e 
 proaching Hürricane defer Wir Wpafrufd 2 
Ke lays: But it Was His iy 255 = 
_ -theuld purſue” — 2997 
petſecute hint in ebe Fot 4 
[#&Ernbr, without an cau on 051 —_— 
0 Harken to his dd ice Wut Hs f. 
—— but abſclijtely denieck hit 125 
2 2 enter hy to-faye his life i 
his and Which Nav Milelf had diſcovered 
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dence», favouring; his inpgeence;/ and aſſiſting 
capacity, brought him ſafe; through it 
80 St terrible a ſtorm as had over. hap4 
| in thoſe. ſeas. The fleet of twenty. 
ſail, Which againſt his adyjes had put ta Fa, 
ſuffered (the, puniſhment due to; their; teme: 
rity. Only N eſcaped the ſtorm, ſixtegi 
periſhed. ngft: thoſe which were laſt, 
was, the thip e ce OR. back that gor 
vernor to. Spain, WW ee dent Columbus, 
thither ii ſo 8 and ſcandalous a man- 
ner; amongſt che four that were ſaved, me 
ane, that had on board ſome. treaſure 
that could be reſeued from 8 the 
admiral's fortune. So that Whilſt be was 
morxtified at this ſhameful inſtance of human 
ingratitude, Heaven ſgemed to declare in his 
favour, and to condemn and puniſh it. His 
F 
of the ſtoxm, and by hig behaviour Ie 9 | 
for to bis, and bis brother's, good. gon 
the ſafety of his little fleet was juſtiy ON | 
huted. n Was a navigator 
| pholoſopher, 7 only to the admiral, yery 
uſeful to his affairs, 22205 comfort and aſſiſt· 
ance in all his misfortunes, by his capacity 
and the goodneſs of his 7 4 PAL 3% 
After he had weathere he lefc 
this iſland, in which he wy 0 1 ing an 
inſtance, of ipgratitude, in purſuit; of , more 


TO to employ it. In; this voyage he Kiter 
_—_— E 3 - Covere 


found a paſſage to the wi 


„% 4n *Hebdthir of Bono EAN 
chveren an the coaſt of Terta Firma 277. 
iſihmus of Dapien, where he hoped —— hav 71 


Was diſappointed, but he wus Wbt dit eas 
in the other Fat of his 810 or every 
here as he advanced, he & Morte es 
fible of the value of his diſcoveries on the 
continent. He found a people more civilized: 
and more abounding in gold than the iſland- 
ers. He entered a harbour which from its 
excellence he called Porto Bello, well known 
ſince as one of the greateſt openings by w which 
the Spaniſh commerce is carried on cen” 
the two worlds: Here the admiral defigned 
to eſtabliſh a colony, under the command of 
huis brother, propoſing to return to Burope 
himſelf to obtain the requiſites for a co 
ſettlement, © But the avarice and inſolenee bf 
Kis men raiſed thie country upon him, and 
obliged him to relinquiſh his defigh, without 
having an opportunfty of doing ahy thin by, 
9058 dl ſhewing his j lane in the choi 
of ebe Rtustion, gh bi GH and' brother's 
bravery in extricating their men from the ca- 
hmitics in which their folly Had” itvolved 
them. ein e anni eat, 442 ' 
Driven from kan, and Midiig his veel 
in o bad i bondition that it was by no means 
edviſes le to proceed upon further diſcoveries, 
he quitted' ne continent, after having difco- 
vered the Baſtern 1 the een 


n 
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tien, and the whole ſhore as far as Gracios 
Dios in the gulph of Honduras. He then 
— 16 ta Hiſpaniola. His voyage was 
made; under a thouſand difficulties of the ſe- 
vereſt kind; the veſſels ſo leaky, that the 
crew had not a moment s reſpite from the 

— and ſcarce any proviſion remaining to 
refreth them after their labours. 2 
the ſum af their calamities à violent ſtorm 
aroſe, in which the ſhips fell foul of one an- 
other. But though he providentially wea- 
thered this ſtorm, it was now ſcarcely poſii- 
ble to keep his {hip above water, and he was 
glad to make Jamaica, where he was a ſecond 
time relieved ne ts: mene. of 
difirgdes;. 

0 A — nature ji 
erciſed his invention here. His ſhips were 
abſolutely unfit far e beyond: poſſi- 
bility: af being repaired; no means of getting 
new the inhabitants ſuſpicious, and the ill 
behaviour of his men gave daily; occaſion to 
increaſe thoſe ſuſpicions... In this. diſtreſs, he 
prevailed upon ſome of the hardieſt and moſt 
faithful of them to paſs over in à cande to 


Hiſpaniola, to repreſent his calamitous ſitua- 
tion Te eee led to 
carry them off. 

Eight n d eee 8 in this 
iſland, without the leaſt intelligence from his 


PEO, 1 from; che governor. 


The 


„ eee, 


:exafperated: at t 
and the weight of ſ 


thes 
3 e 


veittyiaaf ther Intlians: Provifions ore 
came in very ſparingly. Things even throats 
ened: to: gro e worſe; — tho ſtanien, 
| 3 unruly, but think that all diſ- 
cipline craſes the moment «gue | 
land; mutinied ino great: numbersi By this 
mutiny: the, admiral's: authority and itrength 
was} conſidærably weakened, . the na- 
tis dere exaſperated by the diſorders of the 
mitineers ; but e re- 
cConerchis authetity, at leaſt amomg the Iindianb! 
 Knowingi:there| would ſhortly ben vitible: 
ee he ſummonedi the priui - 
Perſons in the iſland 3 and . — 55 
2 their language told them that 
_ thidGod whom he fexved;- and who created 
and pre ſetves all thin in heaven and earth 
| ure le at. their « tot r&©his-ſers/ 
_vants,:4ntfnded:a ſpaedy land ſeuere quiigment / 
__ __ugan them, af which they dbould thortiy-1ce 
_ manifeft:tokens in the htavens, for that the 
mon would; on the night he mar kei; 
ta hloody hue, — — the 
ſtruction that was preparing for them. 
which was ridiculed for the — 
when came i to e accompliſhed ſtruck the 
banbarianst smith great terror. They brought 


kim plenty. af ebe, the ll bi fort 


ms 
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—— proviſions, comforted them, | 
charged /them to atone. for their paſt ſim 

re generoſit y-: 
temporary relief by: this ſtrata- 
gem, — no proſpect of getting out 
ofthe» iſland, and purſuing thoſe great put 
poſes to which be — hin The. 
mutiny of his men HS in danger of growing 
when every thing ſeemed toi be ſet - 

tied by the ſight of a ſhip in the harbour: 
ſent by Obando, the governot of Hiſpaniola- 
The governor reſolued not only to abandon, 
but to inſult this great man in his mis fortune. 
The captain of the veſſel was a mortal enemy 
to the adiniral, and one of 1 
cipally concerned in thoſe which“ 
had given him ſo much trouble! 
The deſign of this captain was only to be a 
witneſs of the diſtreſs of his affairs; for he 
came aſhore, forbidding his crew all manner 
of communication with the admiral or his 
men; and after delivering to Columbus an 
empty letter of compliment, embatled with 
out even me him with the leaſt hope of 
reliaf. II t ed 2692 A607 eee 
ecm i chin firmneſs and 

of mind alone did not forfake him The ar- 
rival of this ſhip for à moment reconciled is 


12 4 
_ | part, 


theievils which threatenedi them. 5 


— of the Exrorrun 


' 1 


ET 


im chis ſhip, becauſe ſhe was too ſmall to carry 


off all the Spaniards who-were with him; and 5 


that he was reſolved not to leave the: iſland 
until every man of them might enjoy the 
ſame conveniency. The eaſy and com 

miknifeſted]for his people, ſuperior to his 
own: preferration; reconciled their minds, 
ane: them attend their fate, with pa+ 
. Hence." But he knew his delay might-bevery 
tedious in this iſland, and that as long as there 
rehained a receptacle to which every ill. hu- 
mour » this men might gather, his af - 
fairs would grow worſe every day. He found 
choſe that ſtill adhered to him, firmly attached 
to his cauſe; he therefore came to a reiolu- 
ton of taking vigorous meaſures with the 
reſt, Ho ſent his brother, a ſenſible and re. 
ſolute man; with a proper force, and well 
ſtinacy to compel them to obedience. They 
met; and the captain of the mutineers, grown 
inſolent with a long courſe of licentiouſneſs 
and rapine; not only rejected the admural's 
l | L propoſal, 
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, but offered violence to his brothers; 
— this as a ſignal to his men, 
for ſuch an accident; they fell | e rebels 
with ſo much reſolution, that ten lay dead in 
a moment with their chief; diſordered by the 
unexpected attack, the reſt buen — 
— ed to ſubmit. 13K 446 int 
Thus the admiral: e thing with 
equal ſpirit and addreſs, — giving way 
to the ſtorm, and temporizing when he doubt - 
ed his but when he was aſſured of 
it, always employing it with reſolution and 
effect; turning every incident, even the moſt 
unfavourable, to his advantage; and watch 
ing every change of nature, and every mo- 
tion of the human mind, to employ them in 
his pur It is the — thing which 
forms Su a great man, to be rich 
in expedients ; the uſe Columbus made of the 
eclipſe was truly ingenious. It may be ſaid, 
hat ſuch a thing cannot be imitated amongſt a 
civilized people. I grant it. But the way 
to imitate great men is not to tread in their 
ſteps, but to walk in their manner. There is 
no people who have not ſome points of i igno· 
rance, weakneſs, or pr e, which a 
trating mind may diſcover, and uſe as the moſt 
rful inſtruments in the execution-of his 
defigns. Such a knowledge as this, is the 
only thing which gives one man a real ſuperio- 
re another; and he who uuderſtands the 
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| 4 them inihis hands, HSW ef hong o4553ep5! 


af ſriendſhip. which {o. often ſucceeds; the. 
gtreateſt inſolence in baſe minds, and which, 


_would.: 1 him little Advantage: or honour,, 


E 


Adee bays: 


inen, and can,enticely,gommand, = 
is pn, has, the principal means of ſubduing 


„be admiiralunight have ſpent his hole life 


in this miſerable exile, if a private man,imaved;: 


with eſteem for his merit, and compaſſion to. 
his misfortunes, had not fitted out a thip, for, 
his relief. This brought him to Hiſpaniola-. 


The governor, who refuſed to contribute any. 
thing ta his coming, 


Whenche came. recti ved 
himwith —— — he, 


they practice with ſo little ſname and remorſe 
to the perſons they have 2 with 
the greateſt injuries. The admiral bore. this 
like ever thing elſe; and, convinecd that a 
diſpute aſe governor in his o.] juriſdiction 


Ye AR) 6s ' a 
pe 15 — el after a yayag | 
he. vas tofled; by. moſt — ſtorn 
eee ter he ad 

. AOPrIN®-oe? Je {OE Aa 
pan naw, OE Where d,,and, Dh ” - 
gout. 0 Nee his pa- 
atv PEGS — — — cloſe 
191 narrow 


only perſon, — ſoth 
8 4 zn ien was. 
Neit 
comfort 
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his. Mis fo KEI 
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corfort nor reward“ Phe 6 
his ebhtract wes deferred upon frivulous pre. 
tences; and he employed the oloſe of i lifes . 
25 ue Kad done the activ conan wade 
ſolioitation q the moſt grievous ef all erm pl 
ments r to 
old man. Vanquimed at laſt by. years f 
tigues and diſeppbintments; : he- died withy' 
tolo ſentiments: »whick ſupported 
him ie mietbrtunes of hie life, und 
ew fin niſhing: which nothing elſe culd 
hs e andthe 
r rte -m i905 4900 αuhο,üuen 
l —_— Sls 2 We 01 eee x46; 


AO beds. e RN. „ wears Ach | 


en 2448, CH . uh #423492 Y+ 2 
The charger of Golutibus: Some 'vefletiohs un 
o X e 
ai gi e ieee 7 
Biieeforward, 1 — df tHe" 
7 of the — 
ul mad of deſigns — iw Blenke +464" 
Wich u benevolent” Reurt aud gentle 
meaſures; wel are but too often to HE Aff 
enthuffaſtic F meli forWardt c 
every act of and error: The cha: 
racter df this Sr dildo peref Was etre { 
different from that öf all“ with whom he 
——— from that bf ad co f theſe bred 
"Os Aan [bras 
eee > or cn 
ane virtues, 


tune of a pri 


cheſe were the only reward of ſervices, which 
und favours could have rewarded ſufficiently. 


| great man wanting. Fot, — af, the - 
mat penetrating- philoſopher, and a {ſcheme 
built upon them worthy: of a great king, he 
FPoinod à conſtancy and patience, which alone 
-cauld Carry. it into ewecution, with the for- 
ate man: Continual ſtorms at 


bea, continual rebellions of a turbulent people 


on ſhanei verations, diſappointments, ande- 


bals at court, were his lot all his life; and 


His magnanimity was proof againſt all theſe, 
and his genius ſurmounted all the difficulties 
they tarew in his way, except that of his pay- 
ment, in which ſuch men ever meet 
with the worſt ſucceſs, aud urge with the leaſt 
ability. That ſurprizing art, poſſeſſed: by ſo 
few, of making every accident an 

| a — — his; . 


berwenikaree e inan 6) 


them any offence, and 
them wheniconquered} = 
the glorious title of the 
th hiꝭ zeab to have them 


bis tender behaviour to 


cher together 
inſtructed in the truibs di religion, raiſe him 


nt chat time vhich does not always happen ſo 
apportuncly co juſtify an ungrateful andanar- 


At is certain that ſome men ue 


do pofſeſfed with their deſigns, that when hat 


f an the 


[| every regulation wi ain its) whore: &'i 
Il univerial law ; nd opal wart prac ol. 


| 5 things from going. — ——ů— 4 


E 2 tine, nich doe, not — 


1 aiming to better them in ſome reſpect or other 
(erer if they ane net better, hey will uely 
8 eth aud ee nd an attentive car to A 


1 maß in theatre of th — 
1 3 — —— 3 
| certain; roads of gain, — — a 
* not certain to extremely doubt - 
e ful to themſelves. 4a 3149134 i e Aten 
* At is:equally true, — if ſuoh people are 
2 encouraged, a number viſionary ſchemes = 
will be offered. But it is the character of 
Pritle and lazineſs to reject all offers, becunſe 
ſome are idle, as it is a weakneſs and ere- 
dulity to liſten to all — But 
ſure 1 16 judgment is to have any in ur 
9 irie preninee ef judgment do fr | 
to examine, to uiſu the uſeful from 
a en — aber! upon. 


| ; 5 | To, © | cable, 
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cable and even in the midſt of the vi nos of 4 
fruitful und di ſordered brain, to pick out᷑ mat- 
ter which'n aviſe! man win Knowhow to d. 
lify and turn to uſe though the mentor did 
not. /Oromwell/ partly from his eum 
ſtances; but more from his genius and Ait 
ſition” rectived daily a number bf propofals of 
this kind) which always approached him in a 
fanatieal dreſe / and wers mixed frequently 9 
with matters the moſt remote from probability 
aud good'(ende ; and we know that hie made 4 
ſi uſe vf many thingꝭ of this kind. Nan: 
en ſpent ec of bis time in henring 
every 1 the extending of commerce 
——— of manufactures, and the 
advandement of arts; ſpared no paitis of 2 
pence to put them in execution, and'bountit 
fully rewarded and encouraged the authors of 
them By theſe means France advanced du 
ring the wigu of Lewis the fourteenth, and 
under this miniſter, more than it had 0e itt 
many teigus before; and by theſe means, in 
the midſt af wars which brought that King 
dom umd all Europe to the brink of deſtruction 
amidſt many defaults in the royal character 
and many errots in his government, a ſeed of 
induſtry and enterprize was ſown, which, on 
the firſt reſpite of the public calamities, and 
even While they oppreſſed” that nation, 10 to 
produce! that flotitifhing internal and extefnal 
commerce and rr 
or. I. France 
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26 este of Wb nb fin 
8 ages hd c iter i At Anis 


a ugh/a | 4 ive reign : And d mi niſters e 


a different © e have ſucceeded.” On the 
A it was always the caracker of the 
court © Spain to Proceed very fowly, if at 


all, in any improvement; and to "receive 


Tehemes for that purpoſe with coldnefs and 
diſdain. The effects upon the power of that 
monarchy were at laſt anſwerable. With re- 

* to America, the conquelt as well as the 
17 ſcovery was owing wholly to private men; 


the court contributed nothing but pretenſiotis 


ro {a £3. 145 At 
FOTO CHAP. .. 
£33 vo T7 dils Dit 1301 
The The dif ;/coveries and at) if Balboa." Vi 2455. 
uez fendt Cortes on the Mexican expedition. 
The | 7 195 of the Mexican empire.” Cortes 
Bb an alliance with the Tlaſcalans. IN 


N ancient painter drew a ſatyrical dad 
of Cimon the Athenian.” He repre- 


ſented this commander aſleep, and Fortune 


drawing a net over cities to put them into his 
poſſeſſion. There never were princes to whom 
this repreſentation could be applied with more 
Juſtice, than to king Ferdinand and his fuc- 
;ceffor the emperor | Charles. Without form- 
ing any plan in the cabinet, without iſſuing 
F penny BY of their "treaſury, "without ſend- 


13 ing 
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e eech their troops, private adr 
venturers-amonglt their ſubjects put them into 
Dofſefion of a greater, ana chers wealthy fer 
ritory, than ever the moſt, celebrated conque- 


2 


rors had, acquired, by their valour, of their 
wiſdom. Nor was this conquelt more extra- 
ordinary for the trivial means by which it was, 
accompliſhed, than | for | the. ſhortneſs of the 
time, in which, it was effected; for from the 
departure of Columbus, which was in the 


which , was, in 1541, ſeven great kingdoms, 
inhabited by a vaſt number of warlike and 
wealthy nations, were made to bow under the 
Spaniſh yoke. After, the diſcoveries of Co- 
lumbus had enlarged the ſphere of induſtry to 
19 85 minds, ſuch a ſpirit of enterprize went 
abroad, that not only thoſe clog whe 
indigence might have driven them from their 
native country, but perſons of the firſt rank 
went over to ſettle in America. Gold was 
the ſpur to all thoſe adventurers, of whatever. 
rank; and this, with a romantic ſpirit r 
valry, made the greateſt hazards appear but 
common matters in their eyes. And indeed 
in a country wholly uncivilized, under the 
burning zone, and in many places extremely 

nhealthy, the temperance of the,Spaniards, 
1 5 hardineſs under fatigue, and the pati- 


ence and perſeverance which make the moſt 
ſhining part of their character, enabled the 
. 4 1 F 2 ITT 1 1 0 
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to 
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to engage in enterprizes, and — 
duflculties, to which any other prople 'kud 
certainly been unequal. ib iet 25506 
Vaſto Nanez de Balboa made à conſider- 
able figure amongſt theſe! adventurers); he 
was a man of a graceful preſence, a liberal 
education, à hardy conſtitution, and that 
kind of popular bravery, which recommends a 
man who engages in deſperute expeditions, 
here he muſt have mantel from his 
perſon than his place. This man firſt ſur- 
tounded Cuba: conquered; and left it. He 
did not there find the treaſures which he ex- 
pected. He therefore relinquithed the glean- 
ings of this fieid to thoſe who had a more 
moderate ambition, and a more faving'induf- 
try. Ile ſought new ground, he followed 
the tracks of Columbus to Darien, gained 
the I of ſome of the Caziques, and 
| uered others. He was the firſt who diſ- 
jr — the South=Sea. He ſettled a colony 
upon that coaſt, and built the city of Panama. 
But according to the fate of all the firſt ad- 
venturers in this new world; indeed acrording 
to the fate of moſt who engage in new un 
dertakings, he never lived to reap the fruit of 


his labours. He found himſelf ſuperſeded by 


one who had only diſcernment enough of his 
merit to raiſe his jealouſy and envy, and who 
could make no other uſe of the diſcoveries of 
NK be an enn "to" increaſe" his own 

private 


* # 


private fortune. This man was a politi- 
cign and a courticr, and having in ſeveral in- 
ſtances baſely injured Balhoa, he was too wiſe 
to ſtop there, but under a pretended. form of 


- 


juſtice cut off his head, and confiſcated his 


eſtate. : 


Some time after the ſettlement, of Cuba, | 


Don James Velaſquez obtained the govern- 


ment; a man of 2 ſenſe in common affairs, 
but ſo much mi 


aken, as to imagine he could 
act a great part by deputy; and that too in ir- 
cumſtances, wherein a man who had but little 
capacity, could do him but little ſervice, and 
he that could do much, would certainly do it 


for himſelf. The continent of America was 


now very well known, and the fame of the 


greatneſs and wealth of the Mexican empire 


1pread every where. This inſpired Velaſquez 


with a ſcheme of reducing ſome part of this 
opulent country under his obedience. He 
. pitched upon Hernando Cortes to command in 


this expedition, in which he certainly made a 


very right judgment. There was no. man 
amongſt the Spaniards, who. to an adventu- 
tous diſpoſition, then common to them all, 
knew ſo well to join a cool and ſteady con- 
duct, to gain love whilſt he preſerved reſpect; 


not to ſhift his ſchemes according to occaſions, 


but perſiſting uniformly in a well-· judged de- 


ſign, to make every inferior action and event 


ſubſeryient to ĩt; to urge ſtill forward; to ex- 
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'tricate hjofſelf ont of di ficalties into which 
Be was brought by bold actions, not by mean 
_ _ Jubterfuges, but by actions yet bolder. This 
was the character of the man already in high 
reputation, whom Velaſquez choſe to con- 
ne ee 
The embarkment was made at St. Iago de 
Cuba, and Cortes was to take in ſome rein- 
* forcements at the Havanna. But he was hardly - 
-departed,” when Velaſquez” grew jealous of 
him; and, without confidering that Cortes was 
of that heroic, diſpoſition in which a blind 
,obedience is rarely a principal ingredient, he 
took the ill · judged ſtep of removing him from 
the command of an army, which in ſome ſort 
might be conſidered as bis own, fince he had 
much influence on the ſoldiers, and a con- 
ſiderable part of the expence of the armament 
had been ſupplied by himſelf. When this or- 
der, which was to deprive him of his com- 
mand, arrived to Cortes, he was not long be- 
10 fore he came to a teſolution. He explained the 
© "whole matter to his ſoldiers ; he ſhewed them 
= "how uncertain the intentions of Velaſquez 
*were, and how much all their hopes were 
Uke to be fruſtrated. by the inconſtancy of his 
' diſpoſition. The event was prepared, The 
- ſoldiers declared to a man, that they were ſub- 
-jeds only to the king of Spain, and knew no 
commander but Cortes. The army and the 
20, ' IRS Wo get © general, 
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neral, thus b pound to A other by their 
abe diſobedience, failed for Mexico!” MAT 
- he ' Eipjr e of; Mexico! was at chat time 
$0 erned by A prince called Montezuma, the 
een t rei hea oth tlie firſt rhoharch 
who had cohquefed "the country. The em- 
bf pre Hecke, and the merit of Montezuma 
Fee e him the election. A prince of 

apacity and courage, but artful, hypocritical, 

A 908 cruel. * This empire, founded on conqueſt, 
was increaſed by his victories. By himſelf, or 
by his genttals; he had abſolutely ſubdued ſe- 
veral Kingdoms and provinces; ſeveral were 
made tributary, and others, which were not 
abſolutely Tybdued, were influenced by bis 
power 0 an entire obedience to his will. His 
armies were the beſt in that part of the world, 
and prodigioufly numerous. In this ſituation, 
and ſo headed, was theempire ofthe Mexicans, 
when Cortes came to prove its ſtrength, with 
an army of no mort than five hundred foot, 
| wo not quite ſixty horſe. He did not come a 
T Ae the country, to encounter a force 
wig he dared to engage only becauſe he was 
Feit of it. He had long made every poſ- 
_ kble enquiry from the Spaniards and Indians 
in every circuinſtance of its internal weakneſs 
or power; its allies, its enemies, and the in- 
tereſts which determined them to be allies or 
enemies. Weighing all theſe, and knowing 
that, along with greathopes, great dangerslike- 
2 F 4 wiſe 
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wiſe, lay before him, he made his retreat yet 
more dangerous by diſobedience to the governor 
- of: Cubaz and e Hy he landed on the conti- 
nent, he made it impoſſible, for he hurned his 
ſhips. But though he had made a retreat im- 
flüble, he had more to encourage 

5 to go forward, than the impoſſibility of; 
retiring. He had great hopes that many of 
thoſe ſtates, who were kept in a forced 4 
jection or a ſlaviſh dread of Montezuma, would 
gladly turn this new and alarming appearance 
from e againſt that monarch, and, un- 
der the banner of theſe. formidable ſtrangers, 
arm themſelves to ſhake off the ancient tyran- 
ny, which always appears the worſt, without 
foreſeeing conſequences, towhich more eiviliz- 
ed nations have frequently been as blindas they. 
It happened according to his expectations. 
The. Zempoallans, à nation tributary to 
Montezuma, as ſoon as they had ſufficient 
| proofs of the power of the Spaniards, at the 
expence of ſeveral of their neighbours, Who 
attempted to oppoſe their progteſs, thre off 
the Mexican yoke, gladly put themſelves un- 
der the protection of Cortes, and earned it by 
the large reinforcements which they added to 
his army. Montezuma was ſoon made ac- 
inted with theſe: meaſures. For, according 

to the cuſtom of that well-regulated kingdom, 
hie had poſts ſo ſtationed, that in a little time 
4 = had Rey e happened in the 
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gemote parts of his empire. The diſpatchet 


which were ſent him, were painted Cloaths- 


exactly repreſenting evety circumſtance of the 
buſineſs of which he was to be infotmed; the 
figures were interſperſed with characters to 


explain what muſt neceſſarily be wanting in 


the picture. So far, but no farther, had this 
people advanced in the art of writing. As well 
informed as the emperor was of every particu- 
lar of this invaſion, and of the defection of 
his tributaries, he acted not at all con form- 
ably to the greatneſs of his former exploits, 
He took the worſt. method which a great 
prince ever did upon ſuch an occaſion, which 
was, to temporize. He let the Spaniards ſee, 
by ſome trifling arts which he uſed to oppoſe 
them, that he did not look upon them as his 
friends, and at the fame time neglected to act 


againſt them as ſo formidable an enemy re- 


quired. They made daily advances in the 
country. His enemies were encouraged, his 
tributaries made inſolent, and his ſubjects 
and allies utterly diſpirited; whilſt the Spa- 
niards, in a variety 'of engagements which 
they had with the petty princes of the coun- 
try, raiſed their reputation by a train of vic- 
tories, and began to be conſidered as invinci- 
ble. Cortes, like the great commander he 
was, took advantage of this irreſolute diſpoſi- 
tion in Montezuma, and uſed every poſſible 

means to cheriſh it. He always ſent _ 
l - | waat 
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that priſonets his new allies had taken, with 
praſents: ani very profeſſion of eſtem and re- 
gard n the, ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſurdncerofia deſire of preſerving peace; re- 
queſting to ſee Montezuma, andi to confer ä 
with him upon ſome matters which, he ſaid 
he had in charge to deliver to him from his 
maſter, the emperor of the Romans.. 
There was at that time a celebrated republic 
on the coaſt of Mexico, towards the gulpam, 
called Tlaſcala. This people were ſaid to be ſo 
powerful, as to be able to arm four hundred 
thouſand men. Powerful as they were, tho 
not ſubdued, they were yet awed by the great - 
neſs of the Mexicans... This awe, or perhaps 
| a better policy, induced them to give a check 
1 to the Spaniards, But, in the manner of Mon- 
fi _ tezuma's proceedings, they would not oppoſe 


11 them publicly, and therefore could not oppoſe 
{ them effectually. Some nations, on whom 
6 they had — to fall upon the Spaniards, 
| were over and over again defeated, together 
| with thoſe troops the Tlaſcalans had ſent 
clandeſtinely to their aſſiſtance. At des bY 
degrees, declaring themſelves more o 7 
the danger preſſed them, they drew a 
army into the field, which was routed by bo 
troops of Cortes ; few indeedin number, but 
«infinitely ſuperior. in arms, and now grown fa- 
miliar with victory. The conſequence of this 
_— was the alliance of the Tlaſcalans mu 
| their 


ann 
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e een vhieli they entered into with 
the leſs difficulty; as they were to ſerve againſt 
the Mexicans, and might now hope to ſerve 


with ſucceſs.” Cortes, however, did not chuſe 


to truſt this untried and forced alliance too 
far, nor at the ſame time to deprive himſelf 
3 of the ſuccourit produced. He there 
fore took à middle courſe, and, accepting 
threc thouſand of their men, he held on his 
1 Mexico! * JODIE TO fer ant ng 
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Cortes builds La Vera Cruz,” He 7 'to 
Mexico. Hit reception by Montezuma.” Cor 
© tes imprifons Montezuma. ' That prince's ftra- 
 Yagem to er bis 3 tos can ſegutnce 
* it," UM D310% 0113 onion om ernst 
bigs outorndribius: gu! Aug mat 
EFORE Cortes began his expedition to 
Mexico, he had built a ſtrong fortreſs at 
at principal port on the coaſt, to open a paſ- 
fage for ſnccours, Whenever his ſucceſs ſhould = 
make intereſt enough to procure them. This 
he called La Vera Cruz, and it has ſince be- 
come a city, reinarkable for the great traffic 
carried on berueen thoſe opulent countries, 

and Old Spain. 21 £25110A0to 200 


on During tie Tlaſealun war, in Which the 
8 aniards ſuffered) ſothething, and had every 
F ing to apprehend, Montezuma tooknoſteps, 
mal but 


— ——2——ü1-8tä on 


tes at their-own, expence ; or, if the 8 


rit of not having uſed | bokilities againſt 
He loſt —— parties by this double conduct; 


+ 


how bc ſhould receive him. It was now al- 


7 | Anihecounr: of the EUROPEAN 
but lay by, watching the event, in hopes that 
e might defent the $500ps of of Car 


proved victorious, he might then have * me- 
them. 


ſuch an inſidious neutrality betrays nothing but 
the weak policy of him who uſes it. How- 
ever as a fair correſ e ſtill ſubſiſted be- 
tween them, he uſed every means he could to 


diſſuade Cortes from his propoſed journey to 


Mexico. At laſt he took a ſtep, worſe judged 
than. all the bad ones he had (+ Ini taken; 


He ſent to the Spaniards a very large and mag- 
nificent preſent, of every thing his dominions 


afforded valuable, but principally a vaſt quan- 
tity of reed gerejens nn offering at 


the ſame time yet more, and per ſuading them 
to return to their own, country. If any per- 
fon in the army was unwilling before this to 


proceed, he now changed his mind. All 


were s that they ought to advance 


with ſpeed to poſſeſs the fountain of. that 
wealth, of rv this rich donation was but 
an inconſiderable rivylet, Aa 

Montezuma, baffled in all bis She to 
ep the Spaniards at a diſtance, having uſed 
imſelf to ſhifting meaſures until they were 
in a degree grown habitual, found Cortes at 


the gates of Mexico before he was reſolved 


* 
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mot too late for force! He'therefore difſetts 
bled his concern with the beſt grace he could, 
und received him with all the honours 4 me- 
natch can beſtow; hen he would difplay His 
own magnificence und ſbew his ſenſe of es 
trabrdinary merit. Cortes wasTodged in a pa- 
lace ſpacious and grand, after the manner of 
the country,” All his Spaniatds were Todged 
with him; but he took care to PRE ORAL 
of artillery at his gate.” en | 
Thus poſted without a blow in the heart of 
this great city, the capital of the new world, 
he was for a while at a loſs what meaſures to 
urſue; for ſecuring himſelf in a conqueſt of 
lach! importance. Having received more than 
he could reaſonably have aſked; W tote — 
cauſe of complaint, and conſequent! 
vantage to be colourably taken. Tle h 
to wait for ſome of thoſs critical me dent 
whoſe uſe all great matters depend, and 
— which 1 genius muſt be at 
a ſtand. It "was nar long Febere one of theſe 
occurred. + 2 . 2 
- Two Tlaſcalans lard in agen en. 
co, who brought him an account that a 
neral of Montezuma had attacked ſome of is 
confederate Indians; that the garriſon of 
Vera Cruz had gone out to their defence 3 
and that, though the Mexicans were repulſed 
with loſs, the Spaniards were greatly eridans 
gered, many wounded, and one killed, RE 
* 
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| headubytheorder of Montezuma, was carried 
through all the cities and, willages of their 
country, to deſtroyſ the reverence in whi, 
they held en, and; ta undeceive 
them in a notion they had conceived, that 
theſe ſtrangers were immortal. T deen 
ligence alarmed Cortes. He knew 
nion was one of the- ſtrongeſt 9 
his little force; that things of this kind never 
ſtop at their beginningsz that Montezuma, 
* ade a d . as _ 
S Ales, eſſing his garr 
abroad s and that no time, was to be loſt in 
- dilatory. cdunſels; that he muſt keep —— 
the memory of his former exploits. He 
therefore took a reſolution worthy of a brave 
man, in a difficulty made for his capacity. 
He armed himſelf in, the beſt manner, and 
With ſive af the molt faithful and beſt. reſol- 
ved of his officers, De to ſthe palace 
of Montezuma. Thirty of his n. 
el at ſome diſtance, Quards of Spaniards 


were placed at eee avenues. to the 


Aon 1116 Du id tot bonn 
It wWag uſual for Montezuma's guards to 
— of reſpect, when. he had any 
conference with Cortes. On this occaſion, 
as ſoon as he was admitted to audience, he 
charged the emperor with the outrages com- 
mitted by his orders, in terms of great reſent- 
mont. ne, en 
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Cortes, after having paid him the 'compli- 
ment of not ſuppoſing him capable 6 1 
mean * aſſured him, thut he 
was himſelf entirely ſatisfied of his: inno- 
tence ; but that others had fears which wee 
not cafily removed: that, to ſatisfy the Spani - 
ards, he muſt give ſome ſolid proof of his 
confidence in them; which he could ctfec- 
tually do no otherwiſe than by his removi 
without delay to their quarters. A re 
of this nature ſtartled Montezuma, who never 
was uſed to any voice but that of the humbleſt 
ſubmiſſion. However, he ſaw plainly that 


Cortes did not make ſo extraordinary a tequeſt 


but with a reſolution of nn it be com-; 
plied with. He ſaw the een he 
Neid to iet {43 & AL een 
Thus was the matropolisi of a vaſt and 
TOE empire, inhabited by an innumer- 
| multitude of warlike people, entered 
without reſiſtance by ah handful of men, 
who came to overturn its liberty. And thus 
Was one of the greateſt princes on earthꝭ re- 
nowned for his wiſdom and valour, ſeized in 
his palace, in the midſt of his capital, at ndon- 
day, and carried priſoner, without noiſe: or 
violence, by ſix ry to by diſpoſed of at 
Aer pillars | per 73% 1.1268 AVOMRE 
The people, een and ehraged to 
find one whom they always uſed to, revere 
as a Db in this unworthy manner, 
Cen. | ſurrounded 


wann 
ben ade and reſeve-theit captive 
E gs | who well underſtood 
uence ſteps he had e 
wins, not alarmed. ; He knew that he . 
no in bit hands an engine, — 24 
capable. of doing 2 thing. Montezuma 
went out to the people, aſſured them 
that he was there of choice, and (which was 
true) that the were in no 
2 of be i to beer CHAO and: 
2 ; rs bom via! 
55 1 whoſe — Le 1 
cumſtances obliged him to act as an inſtru- 
ment to his own captivity, could enjoy no 
reſt, though allowed the attendanee of the 
| 3 kr Tons of his court, and in 1 
the Spaniards in every thing but his li- 
: — 9 Long revolving, he at laſt contrived 
a2 ſcheme, Which OY judged, without bis 
ating to concur with them, mightalarm 
his ſubjects with 1 or 
oblige the Spaniards to depart by the reaſon- 
ableneſs of his pr . e — 9 
liberty of going abroad with a guat bf 
niards n pretence of doing him Hondur. 
He now deſired to hold a council of the 
ſtates of his empire, that in concutrenes they 
might ſatisfy. Cortes and his aſſociates in the 
| * manner. * n 
4 * a 
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ned, in which Montezuma, in 2 p. emedita- 


ted ſpeech, 'Tet forth the origin of his nation; 
the ies extant Aren them, chat % 
pdoghe of the ſame” race mould arrive, 
whom this empire ſhould be fubje&;"thart 
the people were nom arrived who were the 
object of thoſe prophecies, and fprung from 
this origin, to whom the gods had denden . 
univerſa empire, and Who, by their great 


_ accompliftiments and ſurpfizing bravery, me- 


rited their High deſtination: then he 10 


lemnly declared Himſelf tributary to the em- 


petor of the Romans; he echorted his people 
on their to a due obedience } and ende 
by telling them, that, as he had himſelf pre- 
pared a preſent from his treafures worthy of 
this ernperor; he expected that” eyery one of 


them, in proportion to His ability, would 
teſtify his loyalty 


to their new maſter, an 
his regard tb the merit of his general and 
thoſe braye men that attended him, that they 
might be enabled to depart ſpeedily to their 

own country, with that opinion of their bie- 
thren the Mexicans; which their affection to 


them, and their obedienoe to their common. 


maſter, deſer vel! 

At firſt a dead tilence weretded this Has 
rake y) the-whole aſſembly were confounded 
and ſtruck dumb with grief; indignation and 
ſurpriſe. Then followed a mized cry, as each 


was affected b _ jcular part 
Fea. * * . 
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21 Gortes hw that bi klage nr ede 
Hin nüthing > büt fs that, t 
ich ene to 2etomp Ley it, ett Fea 
Frein ine n impreſſions 
his'difobedicnce; in Spain,” 4 N Rags 
Mock upon 5 as ſecute 5 
cp of tke- emperor in his hails e 
GSH Forces in the he had wing * 
„ into All, Wen the; oe) 
"nh d cmd Vogilintes "apt 
Spambade, Efe Rot the emperor to Elayow 
. ie a him as A 1 
"cor: au \ this unh | 
Er. eu i but eee 9 5 
"2 ul Wa and zeal Per his country | 
_ Sdrned alive in the public ſq uare Gf M 932 
„Bat netter this dre th ple, nof Hor 0 1 
priſomment bf ase "dmperbr,” 5 . at 
"© nelnowledgergs t of ' the; emperor Charles, 
was foffctent to make the Maxtcshs 5 
10 the Uifgrace they fufff red, not of 
Ser which hung 98 et” Tb an 975 
Donlalt Hy) they might deliver 9 | 
Boie Jed to wt off the communication 
; oe the e 299 Hold the, Sp e 
eir arters 4. or the city 0 
1 18 112 illand in 2 7 great 7 and 2 
neee with —— by four” great | 
* 3 extremely curious for cotitrivatice | 
and diy. Whilſt” they were ripeninj 
9 0 Schemes, u report came to Cortes, 25 
Buße me 
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ſothie Words had drop 
cerking the praGicability of deſttoying one of 
_ theſe berfaways!! From this word. (fer he 
Herd no mere) this watchful and ud 
cotvimatider Judged of the whole eontrivance. - 
Without however taking notice of it pub- 
liely, be immediately orders two brigantines 
te Be built to ſecure his retreat, if a retreat 
ſhould prove the wiſeſt meaſure. In the mean 
titne he kept a ſtrict diſcipline in histarmy; 
(purge revertrice from thethitians” 
4 their hing His quarters: 
ep and ſevetely pu- 
ailhe thoſe! of his e old ho ſlept qut of 
the fan men places appointed for chat pur 
poſe! ; Al this while no preparations for his 
Adepartate Ln ra en Arete 
„m to. 712 ode unge i) 
jv n Qi Z1CEMMI a * n Aena 
193 3 Anis. 1%; [C1 | ces I an 365 
8 1 505 ab 4 £ MA Hes Ls No Art 
70 ze. of Mo begun f make the Shang. 
*,ards leave Mexico. The prop ee 
| 1 tale the command from Cortes: Car; 
"pt 2 "Mexico. i Defeats and takes 
72 Ene . 5 Be Spaniards in Merſca 757 
0 rer raiſe er the fiege. Montezuma is Bled. 


NNTEZUMA; fel" viſth"ab 
of his confinement, and ſeeimygs 
he daily loſt dür rde amen the ker. 


ple by the * 
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ſpirited action on his Sa e be ſeconded 
with equal: ſpirit. y his ſubjects, rouſsd this. 
dormant magnanimity, and; in; ſpite; off the: 


conditionche was in, ſent; for Contes, and 


addreſſed him in this manner: Cortes, the 
deſires: of my 3 my own dignity, and 
1 my gods, require that you . 
— ce. my empite. Vou are ſenſible 
ued ydar friendſhip, aud how 
effectaaliy I have ſhewn that valued it. 
But, after ſp many profeſſions of gued- will 
upon ybur ide, and ſo many proofs of it up- 
on mine, after every; pretence| of buſineſꝭſ is 
over, herefore do you delay your, e 
Lhave yielded homage; to your maſter, Lam 
ready to obey him; I have ſent him preſents 
(or ſhall I call it-a tribute ?) worthy of myſelf 
and of him; your whole army is loaded, even 
to an inconvenience, with their darling gold. 
Would they have more? they ſhall have more. 
But then, when they ſhall have ſpoken their 
largeſt Wiſhes, and ſatisfied hike moſt eager 
defies, I inſiſt upon it that they depart im- 
mediately; or they may find, in ſpite of the 
condition Lam in, of which condition, for 
your fake and for my on, I ſhall ſpeak = 
| Lale, aht Montezuma has yet, 
5 75 ae e His. 1 75 and fri: 1. 
in, Memcq\who, w ot to revenge; the 
wrongs he ſhall ſuffer,” nineliitug os yd 5 
Po Fro: Cel 3 Cortes 
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countenance. whilſt he Tpe 


tze brabery of his own troops wen 
longer enjoy the hotiour' of '# converſation he 


Cortes prictived foiicthing' of an 'mufual 
refokitien and ſternnefs in the 
©. He therefore 
ſent 'ofdets;: before the Interpreter began to 
His pech, that the 'Spaniafd&thould 


Kind to Meir aw, and wait his Sofhttands. 
His anſwer was reſolute, but not ſueh as to 


drive the emperor to deſpair- He lamented 


de jeatouly which their common chemie had 


occaſioned; that, for his part, he was 

cured from all fear, by his own courage and 
but} fince 
could not 


he was ſo unfortunate as to find 


!!... 
t emperor s re wou tas 
as thi 2 be buflt, for on landing he had 


| been obliged to burn his own; This anſwer 


fcothed Montezuma ;- hie reſumed” His good 
humour, he protniſed to Toad! his army wth 
gold at his departure, and gave 

orders that every thing ſhould 2 17040 
fitting out the ſhips in the and am- 


pleſt anner. But Cortes gave orders, —— f 

ere full as well 'obeyed;" to the perfor” 
appointed for the equipment. to delay it upon 
every poſſible pretence. He expecfed daily 
the return of the meſſengers he had ſent in 
Spain, to ſolicit his pardon and ſuccours 
with the * we the comtnand. 
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' Whilfh, he was ee with theſe ex- 
, and with finding out prętengęs to 
defer his departure, an 5 arrived. m 
Sandoval, his governor, at La Vera Cruz, in- 
forming him of the arrival of eighteen 5 
in Which was an army of eight hundred foot; 
2 two hundred horſe, _- the.c | 


—— 8 Was pap A 


e e him I ci ins 19 1 
The governor ſeized the meſſengers . who 
were ſent by | Narvaez,, to.. require: 10 to 
ſurrender, and. ſent. them, priſoners; with 
account to Cortes. There never WAS; 
wherein the firmneſs; and capacity, 4 rig 
commander in chief W 00 lo ftr ngly i to 
the prof. On one hand, h pots 
in weapons and courage equal to his ow, 3 
num ſuperior and above all, ſtrei 
ened with the name of royal authority. 
Mexicans, ill · affected before, would, rejaice 
in this opportunity to fall upon him. On the 
other hand, muſt he reſign the con lueſts he 
Re with ſuch N toils hazards 
into the hands of. his mortal enemy, and in 
return to bear the name and receive the pu- 
niſhment of a traitor? There was little om to 
Hope: for an accommodation. The thoughts 
of a ſurrender. was: intolerable. One way 
| only remained, to conquer Narvacz. His own 


A G 4 courage 


* 
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courageand:.candud g.his doldiers; habituated - = 
ta victory and endeared to him by common 

dangęrs gd triumphs; his reputation, and 
the — providence which always attended 


o 


| 15 5 would {cqmbat; upon his ſide. Above 
H 


Ul, no time was to be loſt in fruitleſt caunſels. 
He ſent an expreſs to Sandoval, bis; governor 
in La Vera Cruz, to ovacuate that place, and 

Jain him in his route with what inen he had. 

man attached to his intereſts, and ready to 
hgzard ehety thing in ſupport of them! He 

8 . t exghty; men in, Mexico, picked from his 

trogps, recommending them to Montezuma, 

be ered to ee eee his vaſt 
hopes there; but the impriſoned emperor was 
| himſelf a gars iſon, from the reverence his ſub- 
jects bore him. Before he ſet out, he releaſed 
the priſoners which Sandoval had ſent him, 
uſing the ſeverity; of his officer ta diſplay his 
own clemency. . He careſſed them extremely, 
loaded them with preſents ſor themſelves 
and the. principal officers of Narvaez s army, 
| and. did, every thing ta-create; himſelf a party 
there by, his generofity., He ſent at the ſame: 
time yery advantageous terms of accommo- 
dation to the general bimſelf, but took care 
to follow and ſecond his ambaſſadors with all 
the, power he could raiſe. This, with San»: | 
doval S,,Felnforcemept,. did not _— to 
Ew res 


* 4h 
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three: hundred men z but with theſe, and 
ſome:::confederates Indiaus, he. marched 
with all imaginable gener to nennt 
quarters e eee 
Narvaez, elated with the ſuperiority of lily 
army, would hearken to no tetms, though he 
was much preſſed to it by his principal officers, 


vcho diſooberrd plainly that this quarrel could 


only end in the ruin of their party, or that of 
the Spaniſh intereſt in Mexico. Mean time 
Cortes, little incumbered with baggage, and 
leſs with a dilatory genius, advanced by forced 
marches: He was but a ſmall diſtance from 
the enemy's quarters, when the rains came mig 
and; as uſual in that country, fell very heavil 
Cortes, knowing that the ill Aposteln of 4 
ſky were circumſtances favourable toaſurprize, 
inviting to deſperate enterprizes, and that they 
art always leaſt prejudicial to thoſe in mo- 
tion, having perfect intelligence of the diſ- 
| 1 arvaez sarmy, and having diſpoſed 
hĩs troops in ſuch a manner as not to fall upon 
one another, and to act in concert, he ordered 
them, when they ſhould enter the town where 
the enemy was poſted, to keep in cloſe to the 
hauſes, — might not ſuffer by the ar- 
tillery, hich was ſo placed as to play upon 
the middle of the ſtreet. Having made this 
diſpoſition, he marched to attack the camp, on 
one of thoſe gloomy and tempeſtuous nights. 
| men thing with the — 
931! mo 


2 2 — * * . 
— — — — 
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| a2 ſmile of indignation, anſwered, That he 
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_ moſt; ſoprecys} Narvacz had intelligence of his 


 4pproach;. but he laughed at it; and not un- 


derſtandiag the nature o 4 prudent raſhneſs, 
could not believe that Cortes would make ſuch 


an attempt in ſuch a ſeaſon, but went to ſleep, 
without taking ſuſſicient care that it ſhould not 


be diſturbed. 


Security in the general is ea- 


_ fly followed by that of every one elſe. Cor- 
des aſſaulted the town. in three bodies, and 

Whilſt eyery one in the adverſe party ran in 

cConfuſion to his arms, and o 
command or uniformity. as 


man was At- 
tacked, the whole army was routed. The 
quarters of Narvaez 99 
divifion, and the men routed there, at elſe- 
where. Narvaea himſelf, taken in 


dec, fell into his hands. Value yourſelf, 


ſaid be, my lond Cortes, on your fortune in 
me your priſoner; But Cortes, with 


thought this by far the leaſt action he had per- 
formed, ſince he came into the new world. 
i the morning came on, the diſperſed 


army of Narvacz began to form into bodies, 


and to diſcover the inconſiderable force which 
the nig ht before had defeated them. Their 
firſt motion, diſtracted; with ſhame.and. anger; 
was to fall upon the conquerors, and recover 
the honour they had loſf. But, when they 
found that i general was a priſoner, their 


6 e 5 


— | 


| 


cured, came at à moſt critical time; for hardly 


ST TI TENT Si ANR A gr 
they bad occupied in the enemy poſſeſſion, 
and numbers amongſt themſelves well affected 
to Cortes, they liſtened at laſt to his propoſals, 
recommended as they were by the polite and 
infinoating behaviour of which he was maſter, 
and that open and unbounded ofity he 
ſhewed to every e. They all enliſted under 
his banner, and agreed to ſhare bis fortune. 
Thus did this abcident, which ſeemed 10 
threaten inevitable deſtruction to the affairs of 
Cortes, prove the moſt effectual method of re- 
ſtoring them to an excellent condition, wholly 
by means of the wiſdom of his meaſures, and 
of that vigour and activity with which he pur- 
ſued them. His army now conſiſted of 
a thoufand men, after replacing his garriſon at 
Ea Verà Crus, in which fortreſs Ne left Nar- 
vaez à priſorier. 143 99T0<2- $23 © 5 30 DI | 
This victory, and due veiaförvemment it 


had he begun to adjuſt matters for his return 
to Mexico, when 2 expreſs arrived that his 
affairs there were in a moſt dangerous condi- 
tion. Alvarado, whom he had left to com- 
mand at His ure,” though a brave and 


able man) had fo great à contempt for the 


Indians, and too little à diſcernment for the 
nice circumſtances he was in, to manage with 
that juſt mixture of firmnels and yielding, by . 
which Cortes had hithierto ſo ballafniced* the 
Noyes" and fears of the Mexicans, that he ne⸗ 
N ver 


were met in the great temple; iwereafſemiled. 
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Ver gave them an entire oppattunity,of-know- 
ing their [owniſtrength; This man, either 
diſoovering, or pretending at leaſt to: diſcover, 
that ſome of i tho: chiof men in the city, Mh 


to oonſuk h.] tot expel the paniards, ſud- 
denly ſurrounded the place, and murdered 
all, the pexſons fm who! compaſed che 
aſſembl - Act, 
eme and sb dtate dd fired the 
whole people. Enraged at what they had al- 
ready ſuffered, and what they law , plainly 
| were yet:49 expect their late ĩguominious 
patients therfear of the Spaniſhrarms,: their 
inbred teſpect for Montezuma, were all loſt 
in their fury. Should they ſtay, until on va 
rious i pretences they were all hutehered ?: Mon- 
teszuma, either forgetful of higvaftice and 
digoit, or unable to exett it. could protect 
tham n longer; Gods and men allowed 
them to defend themſelves, and arms were in 
their hands, The flame ſo furious: in the 
capital, ſpread itſelf with equal (wifineſs and 
rage over all the country, and all werd vowed 
and: hearty: for the deſtruction of the: Spa- 
niatds. lu this extremity, Alvarado — 
as much bravery as he had done imprudence 
im briaging it on. He redoubledy; dis watch 
on ther amperora he obliged him to exert the 
remains of his authority, in chis favour, and, 
n 8 bis quarteus in the beſt manner the 
3.5 $34 time 
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time would admit, he ſtood wut, the ſtorm 
| and repulſed the Mexicans in ſevetal attücks? 
Bot their fury; fur fi | at the frea 
quent and bloody copulſteitieyrinet; redoub- 
led by their loſſes. They exereiſed the be- 
ſirged, day and night, with the moſt vigot “ 
ous aſſaults; and to cut off their retreat, found 
means to burn Fee n Cortes 
had built. Sandy Hd 
Cortes, who was obli — | 
march from Mexiæo, to defend — 
Narvaez, was compelled by an equal neœeſſity 
to march from Ze to Mexico, to res 
lieve his forces and preſerve: his moſt eſſential 
intereſts there. The Mexicans, like all pe- 
ple who have not reduced the art of wart 
ſome rule, ſuffered their eagerneſs in purſuing 
one advantage to let another muterial one ie 


neglectedꝰ For, Whilſt they puſhed on Rhe 


ſiege of the Spaniſh quarters with great vigut 
and diligence, they took no effectual care o 
the avenues to the city, or to cut off all ſues'- 
cours from the d. Cortes entered the 
city without reſiſtance. He ſoon routed thoſe - 
ho inveſted the poſt of the Spaniards, and 
8 them a r 
the greateſt need. tt ws 3 2 & CRONE ine 
The arrival of ſo formidable a body 
troops held the 'Mexicans ſome time in ſuſ- 
pence; but, in ſpite of the fatal error of ad- 
2 their city,-which had uο 
172 . inex- 


, 
züenbuſably hee li ſecond time icommitted, 
aa and ſpite af che ſucerſs every where at- 
| oP We me tn Arne 're- 
of gontinuing hoſtilities. But things 
e another face nee the arrival bf Cortes. 
No longeridatighed/ with hib quar- 
tteers, he ſallied out and defeated them ſcveral 


N eee However, as he 
ound that he ſuffered more by the leaſt laſſes 
than the Mexicans by the — be — 

— hopes of making — 
„in One ; 

to appeaſe them by the authority of Monte. 
ma. — prince, reduced to che 
2000 neceſlity the inſtrument of 
en obe battlements, and ad- 
hig ſubjects every argument he 
— use 10 prevail with them to diſperie. 
4 is expedient was not attended with the 

aa doccelg, -The Mexicans, by an habit 
of livi rule, had many of: them 
of much of that reſpect, which, even to 
- adatation;.cvery.one of them uſed to pay their 
prince : they andwered him with x roaches z 
and ſtone from an uncertain h him 
with:great violence in the te be Spa- 
Darda carried him to 2 Here he 
fuſed toduffer any dteſſings to 


ied to 
„his woundw but, wrapping his beat in bis gar: 


ment, gar himſelf up:a-prey to ſhame and 
10005: grief ; 


* 
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ge zin ab fewriflays died; Aeſu of his 
 wound,7 which was but inconſiderable, than 
| of darromand-i ion on feeling that he 
had or far loſt the eſtemm and love uf his ſub· 
jects. There are other acrnunts of thedeath 
FF 
. [3 bairstab bas z bin ed 1 
Thus died this noble prince;;moreremark- - 
able fori the great virtuns by whichthe aſfeended 
the -throne;: and-thoſe| qualities — — 
o_—_ it in iſo 9 years} than 
foot nis ſtaadlineſs and ä 
_ When attacked by a formidable dnemy. It 
_  happencdithus:to: wt, een "When 
Lucullus and wes Rr I. 5. 
af Armenia} we do not ſee any thing in wo 
of the conqueroriof Os ann Eben his 
-canqueror Pompey was not hiniſelſ, a ftir huv- 


Ang enjoyed in glory for a lung time alpoerer 


acquired by the greateſt explyits. r., 
magmm ablitut g. It 181 natural COM 


are raiſing ourſaltes, and contending: againſt 


_ difheulties, to have our minds, 8 it were, 


ſtrung, and gur Faculties intent and conſtantly 
awake. The neceihity; of-0ur affairs 
us to a ee exerciſe of whatever talents 
we poſſeſs ;> and We have hopꝭ to animate and 


urge us onward. But hen we are cm to 


de ſumit of our defires, the mind-ſaffers 
jtſelf to relax. It is Sto tontend aner 


Frievou 
N AGE of which * 


o 

- 
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| thing to fear. Thus enervated 


ginally. Ann i e 934 19971 By: ! B85 1:77.23 
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upon ourſelues as ſecure. When we have no 

longer any thing to hope, we have ice woe 
this: 


ty, and di with — A we 
Rane /RIF and irreſolute to action; we are 
willing to uſe any temporizing meaſures, ra- 
ther than hazard on an adventure ſo much 
power and If Montezuma had 
made an early uſe of his power, he had 
ſtrength enough, after many loſſes, to _ 
———— — — 3 A 
having once entered upon ſhifting 
courſes, this — — 
affairs 4 mortal blow, by ſeizing his capital 
and bis perſon- The reſt was all a conſe- 
quencs, , which, no prudence could prevent, of 
a plan of conduct imprudent and ill laid ori- 
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Oi Ut 2 7 tho 2 en peror efor Sy "y $I 
He Wee e Spaniardi in their quarters. 
La ObItges Cortes te retire out of” the tity. Dif- 
2 es him it Bit retreat. The battle of 
one. Cortes, retreats to Thafeala. 
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8 ſaon a dhe desde yrageppriventof 
the death of their emperor, they ſet 
abave che ckeckian of a fuser. They im- 


- caſt their eyes upon Guatimozin, 
"7 | nephew 


W 


” r 
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and ſon-in- la- of Montezuma; 2 
man fit t command at ſuch a time; of 
ſon ul; a body ſtrong and robuſt) and of 
a ſoul full of the moſt undaunted courage. 
young h no more than twenty- four years old, 
f — early exploits procured 
— age, and a penetratin 
gene rol hm for ce. He — 
er called to this unſteady throne, than he 
took meaſures to t the Mexieans from 
their di and caſual attacks; and to make 
them act with desen and-uniformity: He 
examined thoroughly into the cauſe of their 
former miſcarriages; and conſidering e 
thing, he found that the Indians in theit pre- 
ſent condition, could never hope forany facceſs 
in open action; he reſolved therefore to 
his men as much as poſſible, until his oA in- 
vention and time might teach them better me- 
thods of fighting. On theſe ideas he cauſed 
all aſſaults to ceaſe; then he cut off the cauſe= 
es i which joined the city to the continent; 
at the ſaine time ſtrongly barricaded the 
ſtreets, reſolving to ſtarve an enemy. | 
ſeemed unconquerable by any other means 1 4 
meaſure which, though it has with us no ex- 
traordinary appearance, ſhewed no ſmall 4 | 
gaeity in Gmatimozin,” becauſe it was 
had never been before iſed an 
the military ſtratagems of this le, and 
invention is the characteriſtic of genius 
Vor. I. H From 
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Ftom henceforward the whole method of the 


war was changed, the Spaniards grew every 
day more and more ſtreightened for proviſions; 


and whenever they {allied out, though they flew 


great numbers of their opponents, the many 
canals of the city, and barricado behind barri- 
cado, after ſome ſucceſsful progreſs, obliged 
them, vanquiſhed by mere wearineſs, to return 
without effect to their quarters. The Spa- 
niards, invincible by the Indian arms, were not 
proof againſt famine. Cortes ſaw that nothing 
was left for his ſecurity, but as ſpeedy a retreat 
as poflible ; and though this muſt neceſſarily 
loſe them the moſt conſiderable part of => 
treaſure they had amaſſed, it was what leaſt 


„ „ 


: chearfully relinquiſhipg his own part, not to 
attempt burthening themſelves with a treaſure 


which they might conſider as lying at an ad- 
vantageous intereſt, until they ſhould; as they 
certainly would, be enabled to return wad a 
ſufficient force to reclaim it. oi 

The reſolution of retreating being now 


taken, and all things diſpoſed for it, a queſtion 


aroſe, Whether it were better made by day or 


in the night. On this the council of war was 


divided; - and their. reaſons leeming pretty 
equal, a perſon among them, a ſort of aſtrolo- 


ger, who paſſed for a prophet, and as ſuch was 
much reſpected by the greater part of the ar- 


my, promiſed them certain ſucceſs if they re- 
5 1 
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treated by night. Certain it is, that when 
meaſures are dubious, ſuperſtitious determina- 
tions have great uſe ; for as reaſon eannot èaſily 
determine the right way, that method Which 
ſuperſtition fixes upon is, by the weight it has 
from thenee, purſued with en r 
fulneſs and effect. 
The general was guided by the prophets 2 
he diſpoſed every thing for his retreat with 
| dement. He cauſed the ufual fires to 
Fro em in every part of his quarters. Some 
of his boldeſt and moſt active men led the 
van. The priſoners, artillery, and hea 
baggagh were in the center. He himſelf, with 
one hundred of his choiĩeeſt troops, formed 
the rear. With wonderful order and ſilence, 
and without any interruption, did the Spa- 
niards march until they came to the firſt breach 
in the cauſeway. Here a portable wooden 
bridge, which Cortes had prepared, was laid 
over; but when the artillery and horſes had 
paſſed; it was wedged ſo ecloſely into the 
ſtones that bordered the cauſeway, that it 
could not be removed, and there was yet ano- 
ther breach. But they were ſoon called from 
attending to this by a more preſſing danger; 
for, as nothing could elude the vigilance of the 
new emperor, he found out their intention 
of retreating, and diſpoſed all along the ſides 
of the cauſeway an infinite multitude of ca- 
upp with orders to preſerve the greateſt ſi- 
| H 2 lence, 
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lence, and not to attemp t any until a 
ſignal was given. The . of the night 
favoured ſcheme... And now, perceiv 
that the Spaniards were under ſome — | 
ment, the Mexicans. took this advantage, and 
all at once, with great order, poured in their 
arrows; raiſing at the ſame time a moſt tre- 
mendous ſhout, ſwelled with the barbarous 
found of all their martial inſtruments of mu- 
fic. The Spaniards were not wanting to 
themſelyes, but behaved with fignal bravery. 
It were needleſs, and almoſt impoſſible, to 
relate all the deſtruction of that horrid night. 
The Indians at firſt attacked in good order, 
but the firſt, ranks being repulſed, and the 
diſtant canoes prefling on to action, the whole 
attack was thrown into confuſion. The In- 
diana drowned: or ſlaughtered one another: 
howeyer, they {till preſſed on with untame- 
able fury. Thouſands, impatient of the delay 
their remote ſituation cau elt them, leapt — 
their canoes, and, climbing up the Oy 
in the front where it was interrupted, broke 
in upon the Spaniards, with a torrent hardly 
reſiſſible. In vain this naked multitude was 
hacked to pieces by the Spaniſh ſwords, in 
rain were they tumbled upon one another, by 
hundreds into the lake; new warriors ſuc- 
ceeded thoſe that were killed, and the Spa- 
niards, actually wearied out, were in danger 
* W wholly cut oy; when, making one 


vigorous 


- 
| 
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vigorous effort in the front, they happily 
cleared that poſt, and by a beam which they 
caſually met, they paſſed over one by one; 
or as ſome ſay, filling the intervals with the 
dead bodies of their enemies, they gained the 
main land. Cortes came over with the firſt, 
for in the confuſion of the night, their for- 
mer order was in a good meaſure loſt, and 
took care as faſt as his men got over to form 
them, in order to ſecure the paſſage for the 
reſt. Then returning to thoſe who were be- 
hind, by his preſence and example, he ani- 
mated them to renew the fight, and drawin 

up a part of his men on both fides of the 
cauſeway, he ordered the reſt to file off from 
the center. In this manner the firſt light 


ſaw the Spaniards clear out of the city. Cor- 


tes halted at a ſmall diſtance, that thoſe 

whom the confuſion and the night had diſ- 
rſed; might have an opportunity of rejoin- 

ing the reſt of the army: bend 
Happily they were not purſued; for as ſoon 


as the dawhing light unveiled the field of 


battle to the Mexicans, the poſſeſſion of which 
they bought by ſuch a profuſion of their 
own blood, they perceived among the ſlain 
two ſons of Montezuma. Theſe were a- 
mongſt the priſoners, and were pierced by 
the arrows of the Mexicans in the promiſcuous 
and undiſtinguiſhed carnage of the prece- 
ding night. For ſome time they were con- 
| H 3 founded 
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fauhded'and ſtruck dumb with horror at this 
ſight; their ſentiments of loyalty returned; 
their monarch, almoſt their god, lately pro- 
faned by their own violence] now their hands 
imbrucd in the blood of his children! A 
| eral deadnefs and conſternation enſued, 
They muſt not add to their impiety by neg- 
lecting the obſequies due to the deceaſed. In 
the mean time the Spaniards, favoured by 
this circumſtance, purſued their retreat with- 
out moleſtation. But this ſecurity laſted a 
ſhort time: all the allies of the Mexicans, 'al- _ 
ready in arms and divided into ſeveral flying 
arties, hung over the army of Cortes, and 
arraſſed it without intermiſſion; they attack- 
ed him in front, in rear, in flank, by open 
force, by amhuſcade, by ſurprize. Proviſion 
grew extremely ſcarce on his march; and 
now it was that Cortes ſhewed a firmneſs un- 
der his loſſes, a vigilance againſt inceſſant at- 
tacks ſo various in time and manner, and a 
courage which enabled him to repulſe them, 
which have been exceeded by nothing in 
hiſtory.” 2 1 
The principal army of the Mexicans, whilſt 
he contended with ſuch difficulties from the 
flying parties, took another route, and pour- 
ing in three columns into a plain, where their 
number might be of moſt avail, they covered 
the whole of an extended valley, which lay 
directly in his road to Tlaſcala: this was called 
| | —" "I 
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the valley of Otumba. They concealed their 
purpoſes with all imaginable care. To blind 
the Spaniards, they ordered ſeveral villages to 
ive them a friendly reception. But Cortes 
did not ſuffer this to relax his vigilance, not 
allowing himſelf to be deceived by any ap- 
pearances of friendſhip ſhewn by men, whoſe 
intereſt it was not to be his friends; convinc- 
ed, as he was, that a ſurprize of all things was 
indeed very prejudicial to the affairs of a ge- 
neral, but that it was, mortal to his repu- 
tation. He drew indications of their ſenti- 
ments towards him, from the manners, the 
ſtures, and the countenances of thoſe he 
treated with in his march; and, perceiving that 
many ſhewed unuſual ſigns of content and ex- 
ultation, he judged, not without reaſon, that it 
could not be favourable to him. He therefore 
diſpoſed every thing in ſuch a manner as that 
his troops were neither diſordered, nor his 
courage abated, when from an eminence they 
diſcovered the extended plains of Otumba 
darkened as far as the eye could reach with 
the myriads of their enemies. The Spaniards, 
animated by their ſuperiority in arms: and 
their former victories, and the Tlaſcalans, by 
the preſence of ſuch allics and their hatred of 
the Mexican name; behaved with great 
bravery and ſucceſs ; neither were the Mexi- 
cans inferior in animoſity and courage. But 
it was Cortes himſelf who determined the 
H 4 fortune 
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fortune of the day. Nothing he ever heard 
was either forgot, or — to be an uſeleſs 
burthen upon his memory. He remembered 
to have heard from the 1 2 that the 
fortune of the field with them ever followed 
2 of the royal ſtandard. This was a net 
gold, elevated on a gilded ſtaff, and ſplen- 

40 with plumes of a thouſand colours. Great 
erxigencies alone brought it into the field, and 
it was entruſted to none but the care of the 
general, who. ſat on a chair ſumptuouſly a- 
dorned, and ſupported on men's ſhoulders in 
the center of the armies, to view the whole 
battle, to be a witneſs of the behaviour of all 
is — and to give orders as the occaſion 
required. Cortes, pretending to make his 
pal effort in * uarter remote from the 

5 — omploy loyed all his foot in that ſervice z 
but, Wok the horſe himſelf with ſome of 
his braveſt officers, informing them of his 
deſigu, and animating them with the hopes 
of a ſpeedy deciſion, he flung. himſelf with 
fury againſt the part that — leaſt diſtant 
from the center. After diſperſing and over- 
turning whole battalions, they penetrated to 
the choſen body of nobles, who guarded the 
general and ſtandard. Here the reſiſtance was 
greater, but it was ſoon overcome, and Cor- 
tes's own lance met the general, who was 
pverthrown, and the ſtandard taken. All the 
once ſtandards were ſtruck: directly, and the 
Mexicans 
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. fled every way which their fear and 
confuſion hurried them. They loſt twenty 
thouſand men in this battle, and a ſpoil inſi- 
nite... This victory gave Cortes an undiſturb- 
ed paſſage to Tlaſcala, and a welcome _ 
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No ſooner were the Spaniards departed, 
than Guatimozin ordered the city to be for- 
tified in ſuch a manner as to ſecure hiniſelf 
againſt their entrance a third time. He found 
that a thouſand Tlaſcalans were killed in this 
retreat, upwards of two hundred Spaniards 
(the greateſt Joſs they had yet in America,) and 
a great number of horſes. He cut off the 
heads of the Spaniards, and of their horſes, no 
leſs dreaded, and ſent them to all the /neigh- 
bouring nations, as an infallible token of his 
victory; as a ſure proof that he was reſolved 
to keep no meaſures with the enemy, and to 
ſtir them up to their utter deſtruction. He 
ſucceeded ſo well, that numberleſs petty na- 
tions, well inclined to the Spaniards, fell off, 

| and 
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and many that were wavering were confirmed 
in the Mexican intereſt. By this means ſeve- 
ral adventurers, that from the fame of Cortes 
had landed to join him, were cut to pieces be- 
fore they gained his army. But the negoti- 
ation to which Guatimozin bent all his force, 
was that with Tlaſcala, becauſe this was Cor- 
tes's chief ſtrength. He ſent large preſents, 
and ambaſladors of ability, with excellent.in- 
ſtructions, to detach them from the Spaniſh 
intereſt; who executed their commiſſion ſo 
well, that they cauſed a great diviſion in their 
favour in the councils of that republic. But 
Cortes, making his military exploits ſubſer- 
vient to his negotiations, and his 1kill in ne- 
gotiation aſſiſtant to his exploits, baffled them 
at length with great addreſs, but not without 

t difficulty, ; and the Tlaſcalans were con- 
firmed in his friendſhip. 

Whilſt a general has an obedient and well 
united army, he has an engine in paper order 
to work in his deſigns, and he can then exe- 
cute them. with eaſe; but the greateſt trial of 


1 750 his capacity is to defend himſelf againſt a fo-- 


reign enemy, and wreſtle with a domeſtic ſe- 

dition at the ſame time. The ſoldiers of Nar- 
vaez, ſince Cortes's return from Mexico, where 
they were obliged to leave ſo conſiderable a 
part of their booty, now hopeleſs of the expe- 
dition, began to mutiny, and demanded to be 


, ſent 9 directly to Cuba ; nor were his other 
troops 


— 
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troops free from ſome part of the infection. 
Whatever could be done by preſerving them 
in action, without too great a fatigue ; what-' 
ever a ſeaſonable yielding, without forfeiting 
authority; in ſhort, whatever an able com- 
mander could do in ſuch circumſtances; was 
done by Cortes, without any other effect than 
that of palliating the diſeaſe ; the indiſpoſi- 
tion ſtill continued.. | 


\ 


Whilſt he ſtruggled with theſe difficulties, . 
which nearly overpowered him, his old ene- 
my, James Velaſquez, looking on the ſucceſs 

of Narvaez's expedition yas a thing certain, 

| ſent a ſhip to get intelligence of his proceed- 

ings, and about thirty men to reinforce him. 

The perſon who commanded at the port for 

Cortes, no ſooner ſaw the ſhip in the offing 

than he went on board her ; and, upon the cap- 

tain's enquiry after Narvaez, , he afſured him 

he was well, and as ſucceſsful-as he could 

| wiſh, Not doubting this, the captain and his 

| men landed, and were immediately made pri- 

ſoners. Finding how affairs were really cir- 

cumſtanced, they admired the conqueror, 

- commended the ſtratagem, and chearfully 
Joined the army. 

Much about the ſame time the governor of 
Jamaica, and he too a determined enemy of 
Cortes, ſent three ſhips with a ſmall body of 
troops, in hopes of tearing from him ſome 


t of his conqueſts, Theſe ſhips were diſ- 
2 perſed 
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perſod in a ſtorm, and were involved in many 
difficultics ; but, what is ſingular, they all, 

though ſeparated, came to one and the ſame 
reſolution, which was, torevolt from the com- 
mander and join Cortes the moment they 
came on ſhore: ſo that the enemies of Cortes 
now no leſs than three times relieved him, by 


the very methods which they took to diſtreſs 


- His affairs. Theſe advantages, though im- 


to the utmoſt by Cortes, were certainly 
not at all the reſult of his contrivance. There 
is a ſpecies of a ſplendid good fortune neceſſary 
to form an hero, to give a luſtre to his wiſdom 
and courage, and to create that confidence 
and ſuperiority in him that nothing elſe can 
give, but which alwrays makes a principal part 

of an heroic character. Without this, it is 
impoſſible for any man, however qualified, to 
emerge. Cortes was not only fortunate, by 
being freed from the moſt terrible embarraff- 
ments by the arrival of theſe ſuccours, which 
were never intended as ſuch; but much about 
the fame time ſhips arrived from Spain, bring- 
ing, on the account of ſome private perſons, 
a reinforcement of men and military ſtores ; 
and from the court an authentic approbation 
of: his and A confirmation of his 
command. 

Fortified with theſe, his yielded to the mu- 
tinous importunities of ſuch of his ſoldiers as 


o_ -— depart ; and, though he dimi- 


niſhed 
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niſhed his numbers conſiderably by this ſtep, 
he judged it better to have a well-diſciplined 


army than a great one, and knew; that lietle 


could be expected from men who were dragged 
unwillingly to action; at the ſame time that 
their cowardice or ſedition would infect the 
reſt. After the departure of the mutiaeers, he 
found he had ſtill above nine hundted Spani 
foot, eighty- ſix horſe, and eighteen pieces of 
cannon. With theſe, and with the aſſiſtance 
of a vaſt body of 'Tlaſcalans, and allies of va- 
rious nations, whom admiration and fear of 
Cortes or hatred to the Mexicans had brought 
under his banner, be once more prepared to 
attack Mexico, which, was the grand object of 
his undertakings. The city was ſo advantage- 
 oully ſituated, and he knew at this time ſo well 
forfified, that nothing could be done with+ 
out a force on the lake. To cut off their ſup- 
plies, he ordered the materials of twelve bri- 
gantines to be got ready, in ſuch a manner as 
only to need being put together when they 
ſhould arrive at Mexico. Theſe were carried 
upon the ſhoulders of his Indian allies. His 
route to Mexico cannot be ſo much conſidered 
in the light of a march, as a continued train 
of ambuſcades: and battles, ſome. of which 
were fought with the moſt numerous armies, 
and with circumſtances: not ſuited to the bre- 
vity of my purpoſe to relate, In all theſe he 
was ſucceſsful, though his enemies may _ 
3 | 
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Maid, with little exaggeration, to have diſputed 
with him every 9 — of eber between: Tlaf. 
Tala and Mexico. 

At laſt that ity: ſhewed itſelf, weng lm 

_ the midft of a noble lake, ſurrounded with a 
number of moſt populons cities, as her atten- 
dants upon every ſide, and all ſubject to her 


goal, revived their courage and forgot the 
_difficultics of their march; and the Tlaſcalans, 
in perfect fury of military delight, wanted the 
ſteady hand of Cortes to reſtrain a courage; 
which he commended and kept alive by his 
example'and words, whilſt he moderated its 
ardor. Before he began the attack of Mexico, 
he ſpent ſome time in reducing all the neigh- 
bouring cities from which it might derive any 
ſuocour. He cut off the aqueducts which ſup- 


lied Mexico with water, that of the lake be- | 


ing brackiſh ;' and he got ready his brigantines 
with all imaginable end to cut off all re- 
lief from that quarter. U anied taulezevi, 
Whilſt his attention was wholly: employed 


who had long ſerved, diſcovered to him a con- 
iracy of the moſt dangerous nature. Anto- 
nio de Vileſana, a private ſoldier, but a man 
bold and deſperate in any bad purpoſe, and 
ſubtle in contriving — 

with ſeveral others to kill Cortes and the prin- 


e perſons upon whom he relied, and then to 


return 


power: The Spaniards, looking on this as their 


in the proſecution of the war, an old Spaniard, 


conſpiracy 


4 
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return to Vera Cruz, from whence they might 
eaſily paſs to Cuba, and ſecure their pardon by 
the merit they ſhould: make of this action 
with James Velaſquez. They were 
to this reſolution by the fatigue of thoſe innu- 
merable dangers and difficulties they had paſſ- 
cd, and by the deſpair, of overcoming thoſt 
which yet lay before them; without conſider- 
ing that by this wicked action, they muſt ra- 
ther produce new difficulties than overcome 
the old. Others of more conſequence were 
drawn in; and the conſpiracy had been ſo far 
formed, that the time and manner of killi 
the general was ſettled, and the perſon fixed 
upon > whom 5 nne duolve the com- 
mand. 
b When, Comes was eite of this conſpi- 
racy, without any hurry which might give 
notice that he had diſcovered it, yet, without 
loſing a moment to take advantage of the diſ- 
covesy, with four or ſive of his principal cap- 
tains, he went directly to the quarters of Vi- 
leſana, who, aſtoniſhed at ſeeing him, made 
half his confeſſion by the fear he diſcovered. 
Cortes had him thrown immediately into 
irons; and then, ordering every body to retire, 
he examined himſelF into all the particulars of 
the affair, and the names of the perſons con- 
cerned. Vileſana made a full — and 
ended it by producing a paper in vindication 
of their proceeding, which had been * 
Wit 


ne hat he had 
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wich the names of ir: ore. Cortes 
was not a little ſurpriged to ſee een” 
the names of SER whom he great 
reliance: However, he diſſembled His 2 
cert; and ordered Vileſana to be immediately 


executed. He was ſhewn to all the army 
hanging by his tent door. Cortes informed 
none of the friends he moſt truſted with the 
paper he had received; but ſummoning the 
army, he gave them an account of the horrid 
afpiracy that had been formed his 
the perſon princi- 
— rn ms but that it was with fatis- 
n he was left of his aceomplices, 
by the care the criminal took in ug a 
paper, which he believed might have made 
great diſcoveries. For his part, as he had 
puniſhed, and was reſolved to/puniſh, 
any attempt his life or autho- 
rity, to he was determined to order both 
in fad a manner as to give Juſt cauſe of com- | 
vs at my man; and if by any accident he 
done fo, he was ready to give him all rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction. Proceeding thus, Cortes 
had the advantage of knowing Reber Were i 
that wiſhed him ill; at the ſame time that 
remained unappriſcd of the diſcovery he 
made, and endeavoured to prevent it by-4 a 
more diligent performance of their duty: he 
a en * — 
| Hardly | 
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Hardlyhad Cortes ſuppreſſed this conſpiracy, 
and made the 2 uſe of a baffled attempt, 


. againſt his authority, which was to ſtrengthen 
and increaſe it, than a difficulty of ſomething 
of a ſimilar nature engaged him, and from 
which he extricated himſelf with the ſame 
courage and prudence. The general of the 
Tlaſcalans, envyinghis glory, and perhaps fear- 
ful of the conſequence of the entire deſtruc- 
tion of the Mexicans, though enemies to his 
own country, perſuaded a conſiderable — 
of the people to quit the Spaniſh 

Cortes immediately ordered him to be pur- 
ſued. This general had formerly been an 
enemy to Cortes, and oppoſed him in the 
council of his nation; but when he ſaw the 
general current in his favour, he made a timely 
change, and came entirely into his intereſts. 
He had now relapſed, and was therefore not 
to be truſted any more. Cortes gave orders 
to thoſe who purſued him to put him to death. 
The Tlaſcalans who revolted were eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to return; and ſo dexteroutly did 
Cortes repreſent ay affair, that neither the 
Tlaſcalans in his army, nor the republic, nor 
even the father himſelf of the general, con- 
demned As for wy he had done. | 


AY + 
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H ESE internal disorders bake: com- 
| poſed, he turned his fortitude and wiſ- 
Find againſt his open enemies. Three prin- 
. Cipal cauſeways led to the city, which three 
towns or ſuburbs [defended upon the fide of 
the continent. Within were trenches and 
barricadoes one behind another the whole 
length of the way. Cortes ordered three at- 
tacks upon theſe towns, and the cauſeways 
which they defended. The brigantines acted 
upon the water. Through the whole length 
of the ſiege, the bravery of the Mexicans, in 
defence of every thing which was dear to them, 
was not more remarkable than the ingenuity 
by which they baffled the attacks of the Spa- 
niards, and attacked them in their turn. On 
land, on water, by open force, by ſtratagem, 
by every method, they plied each other in- 
ceſſantly day and night. But the Spaniards, 
invincible under the en of 8 had 
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the advantage ſo far, that with infinite ſlaugh- 
ter they gained theſe poſts which ſecured the 
cauſeways upon the fide of the country, at 
the ſame time that they cleared the lake ſo, 
that a canoe of the enam did not dare to ap- 
pear upon it. 

Cortes gained theſe advantages, but he ſaw 
how dearly he had bought them; he reflected 
how it would tarniſh his glory to deſtroy 10 
beautiful a city, and drench it in the blood of 
its unfortunate inhabitants; and, conſidering 
what . ſupernatural exertions of ſtrength had 
been frequently ſhewn by a deſpairing people, 
in the laſt convulſive ſtruggle for their reli 
gion, life, and property, he made uſe of the 
advantages he had gained to recommend the 
terms of accommodation which he reſolved 
to ſend in to the beſieged. He required no 
more than the acknowledgment of the em- 
peror of the Romans, and the confirmation 
of his right of ſucceeding ceded to him by 
Montezuma, and long acknowledged by the 
moſt authentic prophecies of the nation, and 

ſuch a ſecurity as might ſettle the performance 
of this. | 

Guatimozin, who had done all that bravery - 
and military {kill could perform to fave his 
country, finding the means moſt ſuited to his 
years and inclinations unſucceſsful, though full 
of that noble pride which becomes and ſup- 
ports the royal character, was now as willing 

I 2 to 
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to fave it by the milder and ſurer way of 
acc modation. But the pricfts;! who) had 
much influence in — either fearful 
of loſing their power, or through an boneſt, 
though blind, zeal, denounced vengeance from 
their gods upon all who could think of ſub- 
miſſion, and promiſed a certain ſucceſs to thoſe 
who! food up in defence of their religion. 
They had great weight; and the whole coun- 
cil, contrary to the opinion of the emperor, 
became unanimous in refuſing all terms. Gua- 
timozin, Who yielded to the general ſenti- 
ment with regret, and ſaw the unhappy con- 
nce but too clearly, reſolved to fall with 
the ſame ſpirit that he had lived. Then, 
ſaid he, fince you are determined to hazard 
every thing, prepare to act in a manner wor- 
thy of that 1 Me, you ſhall never 
find wanting to you, or to myſelf. Theſe are 
the laſt good terms you are to expect. What- 
ever henceforward you demand through ne- 
cefſity;| will be anſwered with pride and cru- 
elty. Therefore, henceforward, let no man 
ſume to ſpeak of peace, be our exigencies 
what they will; the firſt that dares to do it 
ſhall 3 die even the prieſts them- 
ſelves ; they are moſt concerned! to by ere 
the oracles of their gods. 
When he had ſaid this, with 1 * and 
determined coutitenance; he went out of the 
"pi and . the whole city under. 


arms. 
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arms. Cortes, on the other ſide, as foon as 
he found that his propofals were rejected, laid 
aſide all thoughts but thoſe of violence; and 
commanded a general aſſault to be made at 
the three cauſe ways all at once, and ta dar 
fire and ſword into the heart of the cĩty- 
commanded himſelf in the principal attack. 
The cauſeway was broke down before him, 
and the breach formed a ditch of ſiæty feet 
wide. On the other fide appeared a fortifica- 
tion of earth and planks. He ordered the 
brigantines to the ſide of the cauſeway, to 
favour the attack, and directing his cannon 
againſt the fortification, made ſo furious a fire 
that it was ſoon demoliſhed; | and the defen- 
ders, galled by the inceſſant ſhot,” which made 
a moſt terrible havock, could maintainthe 

no longer. Cortes, under the fire af his 
cannon, and with the help of his brigantines, 
paſſed over the diteh, and loſt no time to poi 
ſeſs himſelf of the other ſide, leaving one of 
his captains with a detachment to fill it up 
and ſecure a retreat, in caſe it ſhould be found 
neceſſary. Then he advanced to attack the 
remaining barricadoes of the Mexicans, Who 
made a brave defence. The battle raged fu- 
riouſly, and as the Spaniards gained ground, 
their dangers and loſſes grew every moment 
greater- They had now advanced among 4 
the buildings, from whence they were 

bree ſtorm of darts, a rows, NN | 


I 3 
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and boiling Water, " Before dem good a cho- 
gen body of the Mexican foldiers, who made 
a reſolute ſtand. During this conflict, the 
captain who had been poſted to fill up the 
ditch, thinking it an inglorious employment 
to be employed as a pioneer whilſt his com- 
- Panions, Were in ſuch hot action, advanced 

with all his men, and deſerted the neceſſary 


Work he was employed in. 


No ſooner had Guatimozin, whoſe eyes 
were every where, perceived this motion, than 
he took advantage of it. He ordered thoſe 


who. were in the front of the Spaniards'to 


the 


'F : "2 | 


the dreary ſound of the ſacred trumpet,” fo 
called becauſe it was.permitted to the prieſts 
alone to found it; and that only when the 

animated the people on the part of their gods. 
Re | The 
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The ſound was doleful, continued, and ſtrong, 
inſpiring a contempt of death, and a dark re- 
ligzous fury. Immediately enſued a, horrid 
cry, which reſounded from all parts; and 
this was followed by an attack off more than 
common rage upon the arrear of the Spaniards, - 
which was broke entirely, after a gallant and 
bloody ſtand. All order was now loſt. The 
general's commands were drowned in the er. 
and tumult of the fight ; the Tlaſcalans, who 
were in the front, threw themſelves precipi- 
tately into the trench; ſome made a fruitleſs op- 

ſition, others attempted to gain the brigan- 
tines, whilſt the Mexicans on ſhore, in canoes, 
wading, or ſwimming, upon every fide, aſ- 
ſaulted and ſlaughtered them with the moſt hor- 
rid cries, and a rage almoſt inconceivable. 

With difficulty Cortes and ſome of his troops 
eſcaped on board the brigantines, wounded 
and defeated. A thouſand Tlaſcalans lay dead 
upon the cauſeway, many Spaniards, and ſcarce 
any eſcaped without a wound. What was the 
ſaddeſt circumſtance of all, forty were taken 

riſoners, of whoſe deſtiny there was no doubt. 
The other attacks had no better ſucceſs, 
though in them the loſs was not ſoconfiderable. 
The officer, whoſe imprudence had occafioned 
this misfortune, came to Cortes, with tears 
acknowledging his crime, and deſiring ti waſh 
it out with his blood ; but Cortes, though 
Tigid in his diſcipline, ſaw that this was no 

I 4 | time 
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= Nigbt came on] but it brought no reſt to 


the afflicted Spaniards, ſince darkneſs could 


not conceal from them the triumph of the 


Mexicans, and the fate of their friends. They 


ſaw the whole city ſhining with lights, and 
Heard it reſounding with the diſſonance of bar- 


Barbs muſie, and all the marks of an horrid 
joy. eat were the fires and illuminations, 
thlat thay could ſee diſtintly the men in mo- 
tion, and all things preparing for the death of 
the priſoners, attended with the mortifying 

circumſtance, that they were to be factificed 
to theit falſe gods. Cortes, in the midſt of 
all theſe calamitous eircumſtances, which lay 
heavy about his heart, aſſumed an air of tran- 
quillity, endeavouring to comfort his ſoldiers 
with the hope of a timely revenge, and ta- 
king all neceffary care that they ſhould-not'be 
attacked unawares. This care was neceſſary; 
fot, before morning appeared, the Mexicans, 
elated with their late victory, and under the 


auſpices of thoſe gods whom they believed they 


had rendered propitious' by the human blood 
Which waſhed their altars, and animated by 
the ſound of the conſecrated trumpet, ſallied 


out to attack the Spaniards in their quarters. 
The attack was violent, but repelled at length 


ook an ineredible Wh aro ok the nen. 
6 Guati- 


F 
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Guatimon in was not diſheartened. He prey 

ared for new aſſaults, and had his, ruiged 
works repaited, to endure thoſe aſſaultg which 
Would be made againſt himſelf. Not cglying 
ſolely on force, he ſpread a report amongſt all 
the neighbouring nations that Cortes Was 
killed; to them he ſent the heads of the Spa- 
niards, Who had been ſacrificed, informing 
them, that the god of war, appeaſed by a ſa- 
eriſice ſo agreeable to him, had audibly de- 
clared in favour of the Mexicans, threatened 
vengeance on thoſe who reſiſted them, and 
foretold that in eight days time the Spaniards 


ſhould; be all deſtroyed. The credit of this 


oracle amongſt all the Indians, and the deter- 
minate time aſcertained for its completion, 


gave it the air of truth; for falſehood delights 


in general terms and equiyocations, whereas 


the preciſe manner of ſpeaking truth, 1$;0ne 


of the marks by which we gueſs at it. In fac, 


this ſtratagem had its effect; many e of 


Indians, who were upon the point of joining 
Cortes, embraced the Mexican intexeſt,z; the 
more prudent ſuſpended their reſolution; but 
Guatimoain did not want emiſſaries even in 
the Spaniſh camp, who terrified the Indian 
allies with this prophecy. Even the Tlaſca- 
lans were upon the point of deſerting him, 
hen Cortes counteracted this ſtratagem in 
the wiſeſt manner poſſible. He reſolved to 
ſuſpend all manner of operations againſt the 


city 


1 
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city for theſe eight days, to demonſtrate the 
falſity of this oracle, and to hinder it from 
being ever again uſed as an inſtrument to work 
upon the credulity of his confederates. He 
prevailed upon the Tlaſcalans to wait the de- 
termination, In the mean time he ſtrongly 

fortified his camp. 1 . 
Guatimozin was ſenſible: that the effect of 
his poliey muſt be weakened every day, and 
with that idea employed every hour of the day 
or night to aſſault Cortes's camp, but always 
with ill ſucceſs. This great commander was 
always on his guard; and his troops, advan- 
tageouſly poſted, bid defiance to every thing 
of an Indian attack. At laſt the eight days 
expired, and with them the terror of the con- 
federate Indians. The ſtratagem now opera- 
ted as powerfully againſt thoſe who contrived 
it, inſomuch that all the neighbouring nations, 
before ſuſpended by the uncertain event of 
theſe mighty ſtruggles, declared in favour of 
Cortes, who by this fortunate turn in a little 
time found himſelf at the head of two hun- 
dred thouſand men. This was the laſt hope 
of the Mexicans. All that followed was only 
the departing agony of that ſtate. The city 
was aſſaulted with redoubled vigour, and now, 
reduced by flaughters, fatigue, and famine, 
the Mexicans faw the ſuperior ſtar of Cortes 
ain the afcendant. The town was penetrated 
upon all fides, yet the beſieged defended every 
| | ſtreet; 
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ſtreet ; and their inceſſant ſhowers of darts and 
ſtones from the tops of the houſes; made the 
progteſs of the belitgers ſlow and bloody. In 
this extremity, Guatimozin did every thing 
that could juſtify the hopes of the Mexicans 
when they called him to the throne, every thing 
that was worthy of one reſolved to die a 
king.” But when he found that all hope of diſ- 
lodging the enemy was'utterly at an end, his 
troops half famiſhed, exhauſted in numbers 
and in obey ng and no part tenable, he de- 
termined to leave the city to obtain the beſt 
terms it could from the conquerors, and to 
ſeek himſelf a more proſperous opportunity 
at a diſtance, For this purpoſe he renewed 
the treaty with the Spaniards, and took the 
opportunity of this ceſſation of arms to put 
himfelf and his family, with ſome of the braveſt 
and moſt faithful of his nobility, on board 
ſome periaguas, attempting to eſcape to the 
continent; but Cortes, apprehending this very 
thing, ſtationed his fleet in ſuch à manner, 
that he was intercepted, and ſoon out of 4 
condition of making any defence. He went 
on board the Spanith commander, with an 
ait of Ggaity and compoſure, betraying nei- 
ther fear nor ſurprize, and deſited no favour, 
but that the honour of his wife and her at- 
tendants might be ſpared. The Spaniſh cap- 
tain attended but little to him, endeayouring 
to prevent the eſcape of the nobility; but 

a ; Gua- 
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Guatimozin deſired him not to beanxious about 
them. Nat one [of theſt men wilh fly, ſays 
ber odo not fear it. they are come ta die at the 
feet of their ſoyeteign. The captain, ad- 
miring the conſtancy of the man and the fide- 
lity of his ſubjects, conducted him to Cortes. 
The ruins of the city of Mexico werte now 
delivered up to the e With it fell 
that empire, and the liberty of all the ere 
nations, which filled that og country no 
called New. Spain, Who either ſlid . een 


from alliance to ſubjection, or defending 


themſelves without ſucceſs, were _ and 
treated as\flaves. 
Ihe curioſity of 8 ook Houbilef 
be intereſted to know: the fates of the captains 
| of. the conquering and conquered parties in 
this war. For ſome time the treatment of 
Guatimozin Was ſuch as fitted an unfortunate 
brave man, in the hands of | thoſe! who could 
eſtimate virtue by other ſtandards than its for- 
tune; and ſuch was his treatment, whilſt the 
authority of Cortes was ſufficient to protect 
him. wy the infernal avarice of his troops, 
which at once excited and diſgraced their 
courage, not ſatisfied with the plunder of this 
opulent city, believed that there were ſome 
n treaſures, within the knowledge of the 
or, which far exceeded all the reſt that 
5 — had yet poſſeſſed. They often ſolicited 
the captive emperor with promiſes and threats 
ta 


s 
1 
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to make a diſcovery, but to no p Vat 
laſt a number of villains, Juan de Alderette dt 
their head, a name deſerving to be remem- 
bered to its everlaſting infamy, ſeized upon 
him,; arid proceeding to the moſt abominable 
cruelty, laid him upon burning coals to ex- 
tort a diſcovery of his wealth. But their wick 
edneſs could neither extort a diſcovery ef 
his wealth, nor the ſatis faction even of a de- 
claration that he had none to diſcover; His 
countenance did not betray the leaſt yielding 
or weakneſs under the torture; ſome of his 
principal counſellors ſuffered along with him, 
and with equal conſtancy. At laſt, one of 
thoſe unhappy men, overcome by the force 
of torments, almoſt ſuperior to human ſtrength, 
turned his eyes, fainting with anguiſh, upon 
his maſter, and uttered a''doleful cry; but 
Guatimozin anſwered him only by faying,” 
Do yoù think I lie upon roſes ?” The Auf- 
ferer, ſtruck dumb with theſe words, and 
ſtifling every murmur that might diſhearten 
the others or diſturb Guatimozin, expired in 
an act of obedience to his prince. This wick 
edneſs was committed without the knowledge 
of Cortes. He was no ſooner appriſed of 
what was doing, than he ruſhed in upon the 
villains, and reſcued their prey, mangled as 
it was, from their further fury. However, 
this was but a ſhort reſpite. This prince, 
conſcious of his on dignity, and feniible of 
vn the 
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the baſe. uſage he received, either endeayoured 
to ſtir up commotions, or was ſuſpected: of 
ſuch:a deſign ;| and Cortes, being obliged to 
ſubmit the | humanity. of his nature to the 
cruel neceſſity of politics, ordered him to be 


executed. | 


As for Cortes himſelf, neither his great 

ſucceſs, nor the vaſt treaſures which he ſent 
into Spain, could ſecure him from his ene- 
mies; by whoſe unwearied zeal for his ruin, 
he ſaw himſelf ſuperſeded in the government 
of a country, conquered by himſelf with fo 
much toil and danger, and which in any other 
hands had never been effected. He died in 
Spain, having received a title and ſome other 
rewards from Charles the Vth, for whom he 
had acquired an empire; but by his own de- 
fire he was carried to Mexico, and buried there. 
It was the policy of Spain at that time to give 
great encouragement, and extenſive grants, to 
all adventurers; but when any great diſcovery 
was made, or conqueſt atchieved, they always 
ſent another to reap the benefit of the firſt 
adventurer's labours. This was a policy un- 
doubtedly good with regard to one object, the 
ſecurity of the conquered country; but, like 
all unjuſt policy, it . as ill an 
effect another way; the new (governors, hun- 
gry and rapacious, and ſcarce conſidering the 
Indians as human creatures, murdered vaſt 
numbers of them; and, exhauſting them by c 
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an intolerable ſlavery, in hopes of a ſudden 


gain, they depopulated the country in ſuch a 


manner, as to abate very much the advantages 


which Spain might have derived from ſo ex- 


tenſive a conqueſt. Cortes himſelf was not 


free from the imputation of cruelty; the bi- 
ſhop of Chiapa, a good man, who was ſent 
purpoſely to make an enquiry into complaints 


of this kind, gives a very unfavourable repre- 
ſentation of his conduct. He accuſes him of 
having deſtroyed four millions of people in 
New Spain. It is certain, whether by his 


connivance or not, but partly by the neceſſity 
of war, and partly by the avarice and inſo- 


lence of the conquerors, vaſt numbers of the 
Indians periſhed: but, on the other hand, it 
appears that the biſhop of Chiapa was an ene 


my to Cortes; which, though a good man 
otherwiſe, muſt detract from his credit not a 
little, eſpecially as other hiſtorians differ from 
him in this point. Beſides, I am well 
fied that great allowance muſt be made for 
exaggerations in the number of inhabitants 
theſe countries are ſaid to have contained. 
More populous, I believe, they were, than 
the entirely uncivilized parts of North or 
South America; but it can hardly be thought 
they were ſo full of people as they are repre- 
ſented to have been, if we can truſt to any of 


the rules by which we uſually judge in this 


matter, nor conſequently could they have ſuf- 
fered 


cis- 
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fered ſuch loſſes in ſo ſhort a time, without 
being utterly depopulated, which certainly 
they were not. 

Since I am on the ſubject of theſe cruelties, 
and ſince they are ow ſo frequently men- 


tioned,. I cannot help obſerving, that the ac- 
- counts are by no means founded upon any to- 
lerable methods of calculation, but thrown. 
_ down at random in adeclamatory way, with a 

deſign yet further to blacken the Spaniſh ad- 
venturers; men certainly wicked enough, 
though repreſented without any heightening 
colours. The truth is, that great numbers, 
perhaps almoſt as great as are charged, have 
really periſhed ; but then it was in a ſeries of 
years, by being reduced to ſlavery in the mines 
and other laborious occupations, to which the 
Americans are of all people by their conſti- 
tutions the moſt ayes (a and by being diſ- 
heartened by a ſtate of unpolitical and deſpe- 
rate flavery, the greateſt enemy in the world 
777777 
There is a notion likewiſe pretty common, 
that theſe cruelties were committed partly, if 
not wholly, upon a religious account, and at 
the inſtigation of the prieſts ; but in reality it 
was quite otherwiſe. This unfortunate peo- 
ple found their only refuge in the humanity 
which yet remained in the clergy, and the 
influence they had on the Spaniards ; though 
the clergy, who went on theſe adventures, 
| were 
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gion, and were; as the Spaniſhelergy commonly 
are, ignorant enough, and ſo little prinei * 
in the ſpirit of the religion they profeſied, 

indeed in the nature of the human mind, * 
they could boaſt, as a very glorious thing; that 


one of them had baptized feveral thouſands of 
Indians in one day, without the help of ary | 


miracle for their converſion, and ich de 


of good life, which,” to ſay the beſt; was ne. 
thing more than common. But of any mur- 
ders committed by them, or at 71 N 
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tate of oy, of Peru at that” tage. "* 


+$ he fabi of e ynca. Atabaſpa. ; 
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II. 


country in Ameries which in auy ort 4 
erved the name of 4 civilized kingdom, . 
and that was Peru; During the latter part of 


Ban Mexico. ede was but one 
de 


the Mexican war, the Sp aniards became ac- 
quainted with the fame. gfe wealth, of this: 


country. After Pedraria was appointed 80 
vernor over the conqueſts of Balboa, his licu- 


tenants reduced all that large tract which is 
Vo I. I. | K now 


wee penn bet the moſt vcalous rn 


c . 
L484 a 
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now edlled/Terra-fitma, committing! baybari- 


ties worthy the man under whoſe authority 
they acted. Amongſt allithe adventurers who 
actetdtꝭ under his: dommiſſion, nde have made 
5 hep fambus in choſe of uhom we. are 
going mas tut ict zn 21ngids.d; 
As 5 it were deftined: that every thing in 
in this new world ſnhould be carried on ima new 
and extraordinary: manner; treen citizens of 
Panama; private men and advanced in years, 
-undertook the conqueſt of Peru, n country 
known to them only by report, but by the 
ſame report ſaid toche rich; | extenfive; popu- 
lous and powerful. Phe names uf theſe ad- 
venturets were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, 
and Ferdinand Lucques, a prieſt, and a man 
of conſiderable fortune. They entered into 
this engagement in the moſt Clemente, 
| 22 laid maſs, an oath of mutual fidelity 
was plighted, the ſacrament was divided into 
'three parts, Lucques took one, and delivered 
the other two to his confederates. The firſt 
expedition, in conſequence of this confede- 
racy, was made under Drin difficul- 
ties and with very little ſucceſs. Pizarro, 
who commanded, ſpent two years in the 
ſhort Navigation between Panama and the 
Northern extremity of Peru, a voyage now 
made frequently in two weeks, ſince the 
winds and currents are known. He landed, 
and found that the wealth of the country was 


a as 
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as great as he' imagined ; and that the refiſ- 
vtance' he was like to meet in endeavouring to 
eſs himſelf of it, would be full as conſi - 
derable. This he put to the proof very ear- 
ly, by taking the raſh ſtep of attacking the 
inhabitants at his firſt landing; and thus let - 
ting them ſee all at once the worſt of his in- 
tentions. The difficulties he met with, and 
the reſiſtance his ill conduct occaſioned in the 
country, obliged him to return without effect- 
ing any thing conſiderable. But neither he 
nor his aſſociates, after ſuch a length of time 
or ſuch greatneſs of expence, were deterred 
from the proſecution of their ſeheme. It was 
agreed that Pizarro ſhould go into Spain to 
obtain an exemption from the government of 
Pedraria, and to get for themſelves the grant 
of whatever they ſhould conquet. Pizarro 
(who, though not the monied man, was the 
ſoul of the enterpriae) was to be chief ge 
vernor, with ho ds property of two hundred 
leagues along the ſea-coaſt. Almagro they 
agreed ſhould be adelantado, or king's lieu- 
tenant; and. Lucques, Who was a prieſt, was 
to be firſt biſhop and protector of the In- 
dians. The other profits of the enterptize 
wete to be equally divided. But as this Was 
an enterprize of ambitious; avarice, there was 
little faith obſerved. Pizarro ſolicited only 
his own fuit in / Spain, and obtained forthim- 
ſelf alone the * the land, the go- 


vernment, 
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vernment, the Hantenncz. every thing which 
he was capable as a layman of taking; Alma- 
gro was forgot, and to Lucques was left his 
eventual biſhoprick. 


On his return, this too early diſcovery of 
breach of faith was like to ruin all; but Pi- 
zarro, who knew how to retreat as well as to 
adyance, yielded up to Almagro every thing he 
. could reaſonably deſire ; and nothing now ob- 
ſtructed the embarkation, which, after all, did 
not exceed one hundred and eighty men. 

Before we proceed, it may not be unneceſ- 
fary to ſay ſomething of the perſons who had 
the conduct of this great undertaking. Francis 
Pizarro was the baſtard ſon of a gentleman of 
good family. His education was as irregular 
as his birth, he could not even read; but then 
he had a great deal of that capacity and, fit- 
neſs for the world, which is obtaintd by much 
ſtruggling in it, and by being early made de- 
pendent on a man's own induſtry. Hardened 
to life, dexterous in affairs, never ſetting his 
heart upon a part of his deſigns whilſt the to- 
tal was at ſtake, of a penetrating ſagacity into 
the nature of man, artful, bold, diſſembling, 
and cruel. Almagro had likewiſe enough of 
that deſperate bravery and toughneſs of body 
and mind, ſo neceſſary in a deſign of this. 
ſort. In their birth there was no — 2 
difference. Pizarro was. a baſtard, Almagro 
a foundling. Pizarro . nothing to edu- 


cation; 


- 
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catioh ; Almagro depended wholly wo his 
natural parts. But Almagro, bred from his 
infancy in the camp, had all the ſoldierly 

alities, patient, laborious, and temperate; 

ar from the craft and diflimulation of Pi- 

zarro, he was all openneſs and generoſity, 
knew not what avarice was, and his cruelty, 
the common diſtemper of all the adventurers 
in this part of the world, was much mitigated 
by the intercourſe he had with an Indian 
woman, who, by degrees, ſoftened the rigour 
of a veteran ſeaſoned to blood, into ſome com- 
paſſion to her unhappy countrymen. 

The empire of Peru was governed by a race 
of kings, which they called yncas. The 
twelfth in ſucceſſion was then upon the throne, 
The firſt of this race, named Mango Capac, 
was a Fre of great genius, with that mix- 
ture of enthuſiaſm, which fits a man to make 
great changes, and to be the legiſlator of a 
forming nation. He obſerved that the peo- 
ple of Peru were naturally ſuperſtitious, and 
had principally a veneration for the ſun. He 
therefore pretended that he was deſcended 
from that luminary, whoſe authority he was 
defigned to bear, and whoſe worthip he was 
by that authority to enforce. 'By this per- 
ſuaſion, eaſily received by a credulous peo- 
ple, he brought a large territory under his 


juriſdiction; a larger was ſubdued by his 
arms; but he made uſe both of the deceit 
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The Inca Guaiana Capac hivivg See 
the province of Quito, which now makes A 
BE of Spaniſh Peru, to ſecure himſelf in the 
on, married the Fong ter of the natural 
Ponte ou the country her 15 11 a ſon 


called Atahualpa, or Kebap 2 former 
marriage he had a n. n amed kiuele heir of 


* other dominions, "pi his death n 
18 
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his eldeſt ſon, claims his whole deminiona, 
both hereditary and acquired. Atabalipa, the 
youngeſt, without, p etending to e reſt, 
would keep Quito as his rig ht by the double 
title of ſon to the conqueror, 9294 to het whoſe 
inheritance that kingdom was, fortified befides 
by the will which the dying ynca had made in 


his favour. This diſpute kindled a civil war, 


which, after ſeveral turns of fortune, ended at 


' laſt in favour of Atabalipa ; he notonly routed 


his brother's armies and ,over-run his. domi- 
nions, but actually held him a priſoner | in the- 
tower of Cuſco. _ 

Such was the face of . when the Spa- 
ran arrived in Peru, whoſe remarkable ap- 
pearance and ſurprizing feats of arms were 
every where ſpread about the countty, and 
cauſed a general alarm, As uſual in frightful 
rumours, new ſuperſtitions begin, or ola ones 
are revived, to encreaſę the confuſion; There 
ſubſiſted a tradition "amongſt. the Peruvians, 
that one of their ancient Princes had a dream 
which be ordered carefully to be recorded. 
He imagined that he ſaw a man cloathed all 


Rs eyen, to his feet, With A lone beard; and 
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- was diſovered leading his horſe upon ſome 
| occaſion that made him diſmaunt, agreed 16 
well with his dream, that it-i9 incredible how 
ſoon. jt ſpread intp-the; remoteſt parts of the 
country, and with ROW res ander TS: 
thei whole-nation. * OLDS SN . 63039008 
Atabalipa, newly: feared upon a precarious 
| throne; was not the leaft alarmed at this event; 
for a new-ereRed power has every ching te 
fear from whatever ſets the people's. minds, 
ſtill unſettled, upon a new motion. He re- 
ſolved, if ible, that his enemies ſhoald 
take no advantage of the arrival of thoſe 
ſtrangers, by engaging them by all means to 
his own-intereſt, He therefore received the 
embaſſadors, which Pizarro had ſent, with the 
or marks of honour, -though their diſ- 
urſe, conſiſting itſelf of yery impertinent 
matter, was very ill interpreted to him, as 
was his to them. He even went out to meet 
Pizarro with a vaſt number of attendants/ to 
whom he gave the ſtricteſt charge upon no 
account to offer the leaſt injury to the ſtran- 
5 as they were thoſe of whom his p rede 


eſſor had foretold, and of the ſame Having 
original, children of the ſun. But Pizarro, 
who advanced with other notions to the in- 
terview, ſoon convinced him that a-contrary 
caution was more neceſſary. They met. near 
a celebrated temple, the Spaniards drawn up 
in % r of battle, N a P in baff 
Ly 
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This circumſtance leaves us in no doubt as td 

 theidefign of Pisarro. The firſt perſon who 
addrefled himſelf to the ynca, was father Vin- 
ernt, a friar, who was not aſhamed to make 
his character the inſtrument of ſo baſe a crime. 
He advanced with a croſs in his hand, and 
n a moſt unſeaſonable diſcourſe upon the 


birth and miracles of Chriſt, exhortin him 


to become a chriſtian, on the pain of eter- 
| nal puniſhment. Then he ſpoke with equal 
eloquence of the emperor” of the Romans, 
_ proffing him with the fame ſtrength of argu- 
ment to become a ſubject to that emperor ; 
threatening him, in caſe of obſtinacy, that 
God would harden his heart as he did Pha- 
__ rmaoh's;.'and'theny puniſh him with the plagues 
_ of: Egypt; with other miſerable ſtuff, worſe 
interpreted The ynca, though utterly aſto- 
niſhed at a matter ſo unaccountable, behaved 
with decency and gravity, telling him, "that 


ha believed — he and his companions were 
children of the ſun; recommended himſelf 


and his fubje&s to their protection; and made 
no doubt hut they would behave to them in a 
bs oa a 8 offspring of ſo beneficent 
a 


"Whilt theſe diſcourſes Gees, the Spa- 
niſh ſoldiers, whoſe leaſt buſineſs to Peru was 
to liſten to ſermons, obſerving a conſiderable 
quantity of gold in the neighbouring temple, 
pas their zeal immediately ſtirred up, and # 


party 
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8 to pillage it. The prieſts 
10n x74 | diſturbance enſu-- 
ed and: 9 ſo alarmed our 
adyenturing apoſſ le, ꝗ thiat heſlet fall, his craſs 
and breviary ig;his:fight;and turned his back 
upon. his intended Piep. ThofgSpaniards 
who were hot in theipillage ding 
him fly, either that obey, judged the cheathens, 
had offered — — — 
Bizarzo: made ule; ph his. ſignehftorthem to 
fall, en, immediately; She thein Swords, at- 
tgeked the guards ang at ofthe vnc, 
dafenceleſs; through, a religions ;gbgdience. 0 
their ſaycreign'sz6pmmandzy and with; every. 
cireumſtance of the: moſt deliberate and ſhogk- 
ing c parbarity ſlaughtered, fixes, thouſand, 
Which Was near the whole number of the In - 
dians, who fell without any-apxiety for their 
own: lives, preſſing forward with all the a 
and officiouſneſs of a maſt heroic Joyalty, —__ 
chair of their prince, jt0, expira at this fert 
and as faſt as one, ſet of his ſupporters — ah 
ſlain, the; others ſucceeded with cagerneſs:to- 
ſupplyitheir places, and ſhare their forges The 
ynea at laſt was dragged: down, and made a 
priſoner, by an act of the moſt; unparalleled 
treachery, executed with a crheltyrthat Has; 
hardly an, example, and can ad mite no EN 
cuſe: he plunde: of his camp. ich beyond 
the idea of any ae af a} that tie, was! 
theis xeward. .99162 Isgoitibbs as dw la "ha 
<1, & 
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The unfortunate prinee was not wanting to 
himſelf in his captivity. Seeing that his li- 
berty had fallen à ſacrifice to their avarice, he 
| hoped to relieve himſelf by working upon the 
ſame diſpofition. He n to treat of his 
ranſom, and promiſed ſuch ſums as aſtoniſhed 
the Spaniards into an agreement; nor was the 
performance unequal, On this occaſion, not 
only the ancient ornaments and valuable fur- 
niture, amaſſed by a long line of magnificent 
kings; were brought out; but the hallowed 
treaſures of the moſt venerated temples were 
given 'without ſcruple, to ſave him who-was 
the ſupport of the kingdom and the reli- 

ion. Whilſt theſe were preparing, three 

daniards, who were ſent to Cuſco to ſuper- 
intend'in the work, had means of conferri 
with 'Hyeſcar; who, quickly finding their foi- 
ble and the uſe his brother had made of it, 
complaĩned — of the injuries he had 
ſuffeted; begging the Spaniards, as the patrons 
of the oppreſſed, to embrace his 26” 4 pro- 
miſing threefold the treaſure for their aſſiſ- 
tance, which Atabalipa was to pay for his ran- 
ſom.” He received a very favourable anſwer. 
Mean time the Spaniards treated the ynca 
with all manner of civility, admitted his at- 
tendants to him, but no talk of his liberty. 
As ſoon as he had been appriſed of Hueſcar's 
negotiation with the Spaniards, and Almagro's 
arrival with an additional force, he began m 

Tt 
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be under great apprehenfions. Fo eaſe him- 
- ſelf upon one ſide, he ſent amediate orders 
td habe Haeſcar put to'death, ng. 
The wWiival of Almagro, 6 the Eider 
hand; cduſed ſome embarruſſment in Pizarros 
Affairs: This emmander; finding that Pi- 
_ zart6 had ei acd theyre with immenſe trea- 
fares, and havifis a eady experienced his ill 
faich, conſulted with His“ principal efficers 
About wing Pizarro: part te Hirfelf and 
ſeeking theit fortune A Nchere. Whilſt this 
was” itt sgitatton, Hi” fSerSEtary, moved by 
Dirne reſe tient ts his fHAHer; gave Pizar- 
ro notice of the defga I àn inſtant Pi- 
zarro ſay" How diſadvankageeus ſuch a ſtep 
muſt prove to him, Wie ſo ſmall a force, all 
refourcerVatls diſtante; and the country exaſ- 
perated by tlie deteſtable action he had 
lately committed. He ſaw that all depended 
upon removing! every ſüſpicion from the 
breaſt of Almagro. For- this purpoſe; and 
as ſomething of an it mind appeared in his 
moſt maſterly actions, he began by ſacrifi- 
eing the Keeretary. Fe informed Altnagro of 
3 »Next, though gold" was -the 
eat object of his undertakings; yet he 
new how to-relinquiſh ſomèe part td ſecure 
the feſt. He agreed to dfvide the Woif 
equally between Almagro and himiſelf, and to 
make no diſtinction between the ſoldiers of 
either in tlie diſtribution- This made an 
© I entire 
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entire and hearty e Was 
no ſooner concluded than the yaca's ranſom 
came in. 

But this vaſt treaſure, the capital object of 
all their labours and villanies, ng ſooner came 
into their poſſeſion, but. in eee 
it was very near being the utter ruin of their 
affairs. It is ſaid, and not improbably, that 
the whole exceeded the ſum of one million 
five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, a ſum 
38 the preſent time then it was à pro- 

On the dividend, after deducting a 
fi 5 hoe. the emperor, and. the ſhares of the 
chief commanders and officers, , each Private 

| ſoldier had above two thonſand pounds Eng- 
lich money. They had now made a fortune 
even beyond their imaginations; but the ſol- 
diery was ruined, the greateſt part of the 
army inſiſted Pee being diſcharged, that they 

might, enjoy fortunes in quiet. This 
propoſal ill (uited 1 the ambitious views of 

105 commanders. Almagro. was for proceed- 

in the uſyal way, to enforce obedience by 
the ſeverity of military diſcipline ; but — 
oppoſed him. Let them go, ſays he, they 
cannot do us better ſervice; here we hall 

— them mutinous and cowardly ſoldiers, at 
e they will act for us as recruiting officers 
with great ſucceſs; for when it ſhall be ſeen 
that common ſoldiers, of ſo little merit as they, 
1 ſuch large, fartunes, we ſhall a 
| long 
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long want better men to ſupply their places. 
The deſire of — 6. complied with, 
and as many as choſe! to gon h were no in- 
'confiderable number, departed. In due time, 
the ſagacious prophecy: of Pizarro was ac- 
compliſhed, 2 their army never avenged re- 
— THIRO en eien Nong: 
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The» murder of the ynca.” A diſpute between 


it © Pitarroand Aimagro. "They were C 
©! Almagro's expedition to Chih, be Prru- 
via . war, and befiege Chu. Al- 
mugro return and defeats them. "Abnagro 
— yenews the quarrel with Pizarre; but ir . 
7 Handl end pur to death. ew vo in Main 
N' the mean time the unfortunate Atibalipa, 
the greatneſs of ! whoſe ranſom only! con- 
vinred the Spaniards! of the neceffity of never 
releaſing him, endeavoured to take advantage 
of his captivityʒ to know:the genius and man- 
ners of - this people. Amongſt all their ac- 
compliſhments, there was nothing he ſo mucli 
admired as the art of) reading and writing. 
This appeared almoſt incomprehenſible to 
him though he fawolearly tlie uſe of it. He 
Was at alofs'to/know whether he ſhoald con- 
fider it as a Hatural indow ment or as an ac- 
— of art. To fliſcover this, he ee 
eſire 


* 
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deſired a ſoldier to write the name of God 
upon had quaib : he carried this about the army, 
deſiring ſeveral to explain it, which they all 
did; to his wonder and ſatis faction. At laſt 
he ſhewewt it ti Pizarro, but Pizarro bluſhed, 
and could make nothing of it. The ynca 
then perceived it was no natural gift, but o- 
to education; the want of which he thus 
re Poa in Piarros and flighted him for it. 
This mortified the general, fi his diſguſt; 
1 to. his natural cruelty and-a policy he 
thought he ſay in the proceeding, made him 
haſten the fate he had ſome time before de- 
termined for his unhappy priſoner. That no- 
thing might be wanting to the boldueſs and 
atrociouſneſs of their barbarity, they proceeded 
againſt him by way af trial and — the forms 
of law. 
A charge was exhibited, digeſted under 
veral heads. 11t, For being an idolater. adly, 
For having many concubines. 3dly, For wait- 
ing the treaſures of the kingdom, and raiſing 
taxes ſince the coming in of the Spaniards. 
And laſtly, For the murder of his brother 
Hueſcar. An attorney- general was appointed 
to manage the accuſation; and an advocate ap- 
5 j from amongſt themſelves aſſigned for 
his defence. In vain did the more numerous 
and bettet part of the army proteſt againſt 
this proceeding, and lodge an appeal to Spain; 
in vain _—_ they: alledge their want of power 


to 


* 
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prince was charged. Before ſuch judges, and 
with ſuch an advocate to defend him, the 
ynca qvas condemned to be burned alive. To 
it this violation and mockery of all 
laws, human and diuine, the ſame father 2 1 
cent, Who had ſo ſignalized himſelf upon a 
ſſtruct him in his laſt moments. The chief 
argument which he uſed to convert him to 
chriſtiahity was, that, on his embracing the 
faith, inſtead of being burned, his ſentence | 
ſhould be mitigated to 
ſubmitted to baptiſm, and was iinmediondly 
ſtrangled in priſon. Pizarro gave the final | 
| ſtroke to his hardened and ſhameleſs villainy, 
by giving him a magnificent funeral, and go-. 
ing into mourning. i , if a tt | 
The death of the ynca was no ſconer ſpread = 
abengd than the pri nobility at Cuſco 
the brother of "et 
* aJon-ef Atabalipa; 
the Perusians ſet up — Thus 
was this wretched country torn to pieces at 
once bye foreigners, and by a domeſtic r 
amongſt themſelves. Vet ſuch is the pte- 
— of any: ſort of ſpirit -ron ſed Winne 
nation, 60a lethargic madtivityy{thatthe Pe- 
ruvians gained ſorne donſiderable advantages 


eee _—— 
ih dition- 
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dition, and took ſeveral. priſoners, amongſt 
which was the attorney-general, whom they 
pou to the death he deſerved without any great 
ormality. The teſt of the priſoners, as ſoon 
as they were informed of their having pro- 
teſted againſt the emperor s death, they gene- 
roully releaſtd. Theſe advantages. gained by 
the 4 — made the Spaniards liſten to # 
treaty ; for Pizarro was equally ready at all 
times to make a peace, or tb break it, as his 
affairs required. He made uſe of this interval 
do ſettle the Spaniards in the country. It was 
now that he laid the foundations of the famous 
city of Lima. But as ſoon as he judged him- 
{elf in a condition to proſecute it, he renew 
the war with the Indians, and, after many 
difficulties, made himſelf maſter of Cuſco, © 
then the capital of the empire. 


But, whilſt he was thus by force and fraud = 


eſtabliſhing himſelf every where, the whole 
fabric of his defigns was ſhaken by a freſh 
diſpute between him andhiscollegue Almagro. © 
Theſe commanders had little mutual affection 
and leſs confidence in each other's hogour 
integrity; for . ſimilarity of manners is o 
ground of friendſhip, but where the manners 
are good in themſelves; Their common ne- 
ceſſities, it is true, obliged thein for a time 
to keep a fair appearance z but each, ſatizhed 
of the other's ill intentions, watched an op- 
portunity of being before-hand in ſome finifter- 
Vor. I. + L ; | advan- 


% 
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Advantage. New: grants and ſupplies. had 
lately arrived: from Spain, Pizarro obtained 
. two:thundred leagues along the ſea-coaſt, to 
the Southward of his, former government. 
Almagro had a grant of two hundred more to 
the Southward of Pizarro's. Judging, or 
__ pretending he judged, that the wealthy and 
Ar city of Cuſco was not included 
*within Pizarro's grant, he immediately ceaſed 
to act in ſubordination to him, andclaimed this 
City as his 7 85 Pizarro's brother, who 
commanded for him, abſolutely refuſed to de- 
liver up the place. Almagro inſiſted on it 
with equal obſtinacy ; and they were on the 
point of deciding the diſpute by the ſword, 
hen Pizarro, the moment he had notice of 
the quarrel, ſet out from Lima, where he was 
at that time indiſpoſed, and, notwithſtanding 
| his infirmity, with incredible expedition ar- 
rived at Cuſco. He told his collegue, that he 
Was not unable nor afraid to ſupport the juſtice 
of his claim by arms; but he choſe rather to 
ronvince him by reaſon; that the ties which 
ſubſiſted between them, and their common 
neceſſities, would always touch him with 
concern when he ſhould be compelled to vio- 
lent courſes; Which, however they might end 
with regard to the competitors, would certainly 
be much more in favour of the common ene- 
my. He demonſtrated to him that Cuſco 
was indubitably within his (Pizarro's) govern- 
Eee DOM, ment, 
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ment, and ended in alfuring him, that, as he 
would defend His own' tight with all his force, 
To Re was —_ Willing to employ all that 


force; With all his 'treafare; and all his coun- 
ſel, and Whatever aſſiſtanee be could give, to 
put Almagro into poſſeſſion of Whatever was 
really his right ; that this lay yet more to the 

Southward than Cuſco, and was a country 
Way inferior in its 1 4 and the Sa N 
its congueſt. 
This timely appearance if Pizitrs] his dex- 
terous management, and judieious mixture of 
firmneſs and flexibility, made ſuch an impreſ- 
fion vpon Almagro, tha he Was once more re- 
conciled; and, adding as many of Pixarro's 
troops to his Gen as he judged: neceſſary, he 
penetrated with great danger and difficulty ĩnto 
Chili, , Tofing many of his men whilft he paſſed 
over mountains of an immenſe height, and al- 
ways covered with nom. He ſucceeded not- 
withſtatiding in a good meaſure in his deſigns, 
for he teduced 4 valuable and conſiderable Part 
of that cot. 

There was ndoubredly in the four Bußdred 

hrs bard which Pizarro had ſblicited for him - 

endughi of land to ſupply any reaſonable 

1 7210 ſomething 'to ſpate,” to ſechre 
the guet pofteſion of 'the reſt”; but his eg er- 
neſs after à large territory made Him blind to 
the fog of Wbiding Ae s; and ſending 
' ange pen lt — t expedition; and 


* yet 
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yet he confideredi this as a maſter "of 
| . A lietle time however conviticed 
Hum to the contrary. No ſooner did the ynca 
perceive this diviſion of the Spaniſni troops, 
thah he deſired leave from Pizarro's brother, 
Who managed: affairs for him at Cuſto, to 
aſſiſt at a ſolemn feſtival of his nation, which 
Was to be held at ſome diſtanoel Tkis feaſt 
Was in reality a ſort of an aſſembly of the ſtates 
of the kingdom. The ynca, having obtained 
permiſſion to aſſiſt at it, made uſo of this op- 
portunity to repreſent to his ſubjects in the 
moſt pathetic manner, the miſery to which 
the nation Was reduced; the ſettlement of the 
Spaniards, the cities they had built, the gar- 
riſon they kept at Cuſco, and the guard they 
had on his own'perfon. - That, for their fakes, 
he was now reſolved to hazard that perſon, 
und every. thing that was dear to him; that 
now y was the time to make the effort with ſuc 
ceſts, when theit enemies, divided amongſt 
themſelves, had ſeparated in ſearch of other 
kingdoms, to ſatisfy an ambition that a—_—_ 
could ſatiate. The whole aſſembly united i 
theſe ſentiments; they rouſed the country eve- 
ry where, and the Spaniards who remained in 
Peru Were not able to prevent the ynca ftom 
laying ſiege to Cuſco, with an army of two 
hundred thouſand men Though the garriſon 
under Ferdinand Pizarro conſiſted of no 
more than ſeventy men, yet, with their artil- 
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lery, the ſallies made with. their horſe, and 
aſſiſted by the ignotance: of the Peruviand Gn. 
carrying bit a ſiege, their defence: ab as ſyc+ 
ceſsful as it Was bree. 7199. 
News was brought to Alviagro of the darts 


rs to which Cuſco was expoſed, and the 
niverſal ĩnſurrection of the e ne Re 
linquiſhing his new conqueſts, he haſtened 
to preſerve his old with great expedition; 
tho on his return he ſuffered as much from 
drought and heat, as in his progreſs, he had 
endured from cold. At his approach the Inr 
dians raiſed the ſiege, and he was joyfully re- 
ceived; into Cuſco by Ferdinand Pizarro, and 
the n, almoſt exhauſted, by tlie age 
of t deſence. 5 207 GOUT. 
; Aﬀter all theſe long and aches marches, 
Almagro was extremely fatigued, and thought 
it hard, that now in the wane of his life he 
would be driven with infinite. toil upon new 
conqueſts, while Pizarro ſat down at eaſe to 
enjoy alone the fruits of their common la- 
bours. | He reſolved to renew his claim to 
Cuſco ; he had now a ſort of right to t hy 
having raiſed the ſiege, aud he had a ſtrength 
fufficitnt, to ſupport: that right. Ferdinand 
and Gonzalo, the r + of Pizarro, 
making ſome oppoſition, were throw into 
ren. and wel lee aemy eicher Joined 
Im, ot Mared the ſame fate. 5 I 1b us 
1¹⁰ ods U 354 ham u 3 5 
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Pizarro, Junacquainted-with' the atrival of 
Alinagto,” of the ſtep be had! taken, had got 
together an army for the relief of Cuſco, w 
were heat the town before they found they had 
an enemy of any other ſort than the Indians 
to gontend with. Almagro, after having ttied 

in vain to ſeduce their Edelity, engaged and 
routed them. On this adyantage, bis friends 
repreſented to him, that now Was the happy 
Hour: of his fortune, and that he ought to 
employ it to eſtabliſh himſelf beyond all.poſs 
ſibility of being removed. That he ought to 

ut the Pizarro's, his priſoners, Beg and, 
march directly to Lima, to ſeige upon his ri- 
val, who never could be heartily reconciled to 
Him, and whilſt he remained in poſſeſſion of 
the ſea- coaſt, could never want means of mak · 
ipg his enmity terrible. Almagro had humas 
nity. enough to reject the fitſt part of this 
counſel, and weakneſs enough not to heatken 
to tke laſt. If he matched into another's go- 
vermnent, he trembled at the name of a rebel; 
and, for fear of the name, expoſed himſelf ta 
ſuffer the puniſhment of the thing; not con- 
ſidering that, having one embrued his hands 
in civil blood, he ought never to ſtop till his 
end was gained; that conqueſt alone could 
decide the queſtion of their right; and that 
he Who! had the greater force, would have the 
beſt means of protection, if he was in the 
wrong, Whilſt he deliberated what courſe 
y FI, | th 
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to take, Gonzalo Pizarro made his eſcape with 
an hundred of thoſe who were affected to his 

It — thee; 5 7 = 3 who Found 
K in no immediate condition to carry 
on the war, yet poſſeſſed all the means of be- 


ing reinforced, to keep matters from gaming 
to an exttemity; it Was Almagro's to bring 
them to a ſpeedy-iflue ; and, in this knowledge 
of the management of time, when to lie by 
to gain it, and when to uſe the preſent mo- 
ment, the great {kill in buſineſs, fo little un- 
derſtood, —— almoſt entirely. Pizarro 
had recourſe to the old way of treaty; he 
promiſed largely, he offered a ſea · pott, and 
agreed to ſubmit the deciſion of all their diſ- 
putes to the royal audience; but, as a prelimi- 
nary, he inſiſted on the releaſe of his br brother 
Ferdinand. Experienced as Almagro was in 
Pizarro's faith, — gave up the only pledge that 
could ſecure it. The moment Ferdinand was 
releaſed, he was put at the head of the rein- 
forcements Pizarro had long expected, and nom 
received; and, as he was a man of capacity, 
he prepared to act with Nigaur. The b 
was forgot. 

The country which held for Alegre was 
ſeparated from that which Pizarro poſſeſſed, 
by vaſt mountains paſſable only in ſome ſt 
and dangerous defiles. Almagto's counſellors 
dkiſec him by * means to poſt his troops in 

1 ſuch 


Bai Ar Account inf: the Bonarrax 


ſuch 2nmangeryas to ſe his enrmies in 
thoſe paſſes # but dofinfatuated/whs: he with 
a falſe ſecurity, that he pri fendoany 
tro0ps:t0 ocbupy thoſtimportant:poſts; which 
were: ſced by the enemy without the! læuſt 
oppoſition. He had, however, one reſourre 
left and chat a good ond. The tan of Cuts 
wes ell fortifed,- had a good garriſon, and 
the enemy was ill provided for carrying on the 
liege. But, as he had his affairs 
. dilatory meaſures, he now com- 
ruined them by ation and reme- 
He turned his back upon the ad van 
— fituation, -and-refolved;-contraty 
 Githe:qpinion of all his offices, to hazard 
his fortune in the feld; confident of his o-.]ỹ n 
ſupetiority, and full of contempt of the ene: 
my. hoin he bdlieyed to be raw troops But 
het found too late, that they were veterans of 
great:brivery, and exact diſeipline The en- 
gagement was warm z in which Almagro and 
his / troops behaved in ſuch a manner as not to 
diſgrace their former exploits; but, afterꝶ gal- 
lant ſtruggle, they were in the end hex 
faſted... Almagro. himſelf. was» taken pris 
ſoner, and fell, at the age of ſeventy-+three 
years, a victim to a raſhneſs ſcarce c — | 
in a young ſoldier; but 'to! the 
blameable in an experienced — who, 
peing ſuppoſed to have long eſtabliſhed his re- 
. of * beyond all doubt, ought 
Ka tg 
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to model his conduftronly by 'hig'own 
ae e the affair in 
whichrche is engaged. NIS a 
Pizarro, having 850 the chval who had au- 
ſod kim ſo many apprehenſiohs into his Ramds, 
reſolved: to ſnnev him no mercy. In ſpite; of 
Alinagto's' ags, which as it mighthremove 
his fears ought to have given room for pity; 
in ſpite of their common warfarey - their 
and triumphs ; in fpite: of every fen- 
timent of gratitude for what this unfortunate 
man had contributed to his'preatnefs;” And in 
ſpite of his late mercy to his brother; al 
which were pathetica 1 utged by 
. Almagro; to fuffer an old man, — riſonet 
too — itleſs roils; to — 
in his bed; Pizarro was deaf to 
but a barbarous policy, which made hin ſubs 
mit virtue to ſecuring. the meaneſt p 
of his deſigns. Almagro was formally tried, 
ſentenced; and then ſtrangled in priſon- His 
body was afterwards beheaded publicly on a 
ſcuffold, und for a long time denied burial; 
A negro ſlave interred it by ſtealth; Amidft 
the pity which this Tbarbarous execution 
cauſed, le could not forbear reeollecting 
the unh Py fate of Atahualpa, and the (hare 
which A had in it. ion 2090748 u 
Sto 3 05 DU30N5194QX23 01h traldemeld 
eic badtildstts.gnoboaved o aviogas} gary 
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car bovizblicicyodr a dbrict. ol 1s Talia ps 
ba ene H A P. Noll. 
Soft doit ved! angina e eine ben , 
Theyinal difherfon of the 3 army. Tbe 
conſhiracy ral eee He is murdered. 
Ane 23) Te 1” £5614. 21:44 (6 10 N * 5410 
| — this-civil war raged, the ynca 

autook a very extraordinary — 
He diſhanded his troops and retired to the 
mountains; Becauſe, ſays he, whilſt we are 
in — _ — be a means of 
uniting 5 but ut we diſperſe, 
they will certainly deſtroy each other. A re- 
ſolution this, which at rt view has ſome- 
thing maſterly, but it is only when viewed in 
one light. When their natural prince is fled, 
the people who muſt. be governed may give 
the reins of government into the hands of the 
enemy. An — once diſperſed is got toge- 
ther again with great difficulty ; and, on the | 
other her a civil war is by no means a certain | 
deſtruction to thoſe who are en in it: and 
indeed, by the reaſon of the thing and by the 
event, it was an ill- judged ſtep, the ſcheme of 
a barbarous prince, who was far from being a 
confummate- politician; | 
It was very ruinous to che ABST Tha thas, 
happening to be divided amongſt themſelves 
when” the Spaniards: came in, they ſuffered 
them to interfere in their parties; but it was of 
Der * that, * the Spaniards 

Were 
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were afterwards divided, they interfered them. 
ſelves in the parties. Almagro and 
Pizarro had armies of Indians, by which thoſe 
ple were habituated to obey 8 to 
DE eaſing in their ſucceſs; this, joined to 
the want of any regular plan of defence on the 
part of their king and commanders, ſubd ie 
that empire to Pizarro with ſmall trou 
we confider the greatneſs of the object. But 
having atchieved ſo great a conqueſt, it only 
made Pizarro acquainted with other great tracts 
which were rich, and be added to them. 
He followed the tracks of Almagro into Chili, 
and reduced a conſiderable part of the country. 
Orellana, one of his commanders; paſſed the 
Andes, and: failed down to the mouth of the 
river of Amazons; an | immenſe navigation, 


which diſcovered a rich and delightful coun- 


try; but, as it is moſtly flat, and therefore: 
not abounding in minarals, the en then. 
and ever ſince, neglected it. zo te 
The death of — the info it 
had upon the conduct of Pizarro, is a ſtriking 
example how neceſſary it is for a great man to 
have an awe upon him from ſome oppoſition, 
that may keep his prudence alive, and teach 
him to have a watch upon his paſſions. Not 
content with a territory upwards of eight hun- 
dred leagues long, and of a prodigious breadth, 
riches ſuch as none of the kings of his country 
"ad ever poſſeſſed, a juriſdiction little leſs than 


royal, 


notl know Nhen the iſſue of blood ought to be 


» L 
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——. — fo thelextinc - 
Ale the penſon! whothadrany=preten- 
fits againſt him, ferther through a jealoufy 
whichioftewihiunts!the happieſt fortune, or 
through a p ride rich cannot bear even the 
appbagariovof any who had bnce/withiſtood his 
power, he tock a reſolution entirely to cut off 
alb that had ever adhered: to his rivall; he did 


d nor that examples of ſeverity on a 
few- create” terror and ſubmiſſion; but that 
threats deſtruction produce nothing 
butdeſpair and deſperate reſolutions. He was 


not ſatisſied with putting many to death, but 


ilvedia-proclamation; inhibiting, under the 


fameipenalty, that any perſon ſhould'harbour, 
on even relieve: an Almagrian with the neceſ- 


ſaries uf life. This party was yet numerous, 
though diſperſed and lurking about the coun- 


try. The heads of them, finding Pizarro im- 
pn; entered into a conſpiracy to murder- 

m. They did not want adherents in the city, 
ſo that they found means of concealing them 
ſelves until their plot ſhould be ripe for exe- 
cution; but by ſome means Pizarro diſcovered 
their deſigns, and ſuffered them to know he 
had diſcovered them. Alarmed at this infor- 
mation, they ſaw nothing could happen but 


death at any fide. Twelve of the chiefs march- 


ed into the ſtreets at noon-day, with their 
ſwords'drawn, crying out, Long live the 


** * king 


DTS A AMERSICAN eg 
kiaptebend let the traitur did andnerdſſing 
theigreat nfquare of Lima, made diĩrecti ycto 
Pizarro s palace a the reſt followed: in dif · 
ferent parties. The people all the chile ſuſ- 
pended;- and in that inactive amatement 
which the execution of a bold and ſudden 
enterpriae generally inſpires, made no oppo- 
fition. The conſpirators ſecured-:thecavenues; 
and Pizarro; not alarmied until he was ſur- 


ronnded by His enemies, fell under their 


. ee Having ſold his life dearly; . 

Thus died Pizarro, by an event extremely 
ble A great conqueror, in the city 
he had himſelf built, in Pie own palace, a- 
midſt his guards, murdered at noon-· day by 
the hands fog 2 ſmall; number of fugitives. 


ſecond af their conquerors. cut off by the lame 
2 that had en ee fguod⸗ 
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The Peruvians had the ſatisfaction to ſee the 
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ing * 
| Young Almagro made governor. The why Vice= 
ho * ata” di Cui arrives.” Pits to death 
45 g Almagro. Puts an end to the fations, 
erte, Fo province. He it recalled. Gon- 
"al ton raiſes a rebellion, and uſurps the 
overnment. Peter de la Gaſca made viceroy 

IL ow efeats the 725 * Pilar, and ach 5 
LA. e. | mo | | 

HE N. Pits had 1 fallen in ale. 
14 quence of thoſe cruel and ill-jJudged 
PR Which he'took for his ſecurity, the Al- 
magrians, elate with their ſucceſs, and grow- 
ing into a formidable body, ſeized upon the 
Eity, and proclaimed the natural Toh of old 
'Almagro governor; a youth not twenty” years 
oF age, but of a courage and capacity not ab- 
ſolutely unequal to a charge of ſuch impor- 

tance, undertaken in circumſtances fo critical. 
But though the Almagrians ſucceeded beyond 
their hopes, by the conſternation” cauſed by 
the ſuddenneſs of the attempt, and the general 
diſlike'to the cruel procedure of Pizarro; the 
major part of the Spaniards were far from ac- 
queſcing in this irregular nomination of a go- 
vernor. A conſiderable number, and thoſe of 
the beſt men, declared, that, without intereſt- 


ing — in the quarrel of either party, 
34+% $4 hey 
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they would wait for the emperor's determina- 
tion, which they expected hourly, and to 
which alone they were reſolved to conform 
themſelves. wocs l a ro RICHES - * 
In this ſtate of things the new governor 
Vaca di Caſtro arrived. This man was of a 
good family, and by profeſſion a lawyer; but, 
through a more rigid adherence to the ſtricteſt 
idea of right and juſtice than is ſuitable to the 
coarſeneſs of practice, he did not make that 
figure in his profeſſion to which his great ca- 
pacity entitled him. But what kept him back 
ward at the bar, recommended him firſt to the 
knowledge, and afterwards to the eſteem, of 
his maſter the emperor Charles the Vth, who 
was a man of too much diſcernment not to be 
ſtruck with a character ſo ſingular as was that 
of one who was a lawyer without exerciſing 
the trade of law, and lived at court without 
being a courtier. Therefore, without any 
ſolicitation of his own, without any recom- 
mendation from a miniſter or favourite, this 
man's plain unoſtentatious virtue placed him 
in an employment of ſo great a truſt. '' When 
he arrived in the Indies, he ſtill preſerved his 
character. He acted like one who came nei- 
ther to acquire friends nor fortune, but ſolely 
to do his duty; and he ſhewed favour or diſ- 
approbation to all in proportion as they per- 
formed their's. Indian or Spaniard was en- 
tirely alike to the equality of his juſtice. He 
i | flattered 


abs A4. Account of the Evrorzan 


flattered-nobody, he threatened nobody; and, 


whilſt he I with all the modeſty of a pri- 
vate man, he ſupported all the Ugnity of: a 


governor. _.: 

"th 215 was hardly landed, when young 9 
gero ſent hirn an b explaining the rea- 

| ſons of his conduct, and, propoſing terms ; 
but Caſtro anſwered him, IN he. was come 
under the emperor's authority, folely- to, do 
him and every body juſtice; of which, if a 
good ſubject, he could have no room to com- 


plain; if a bad one, he muſt prepare to feel 


it: he knew no other terms. This was new. 
language to governors in this part of the world, 
who almoſt forgot they had a ſuperior. Al- 


magro therefore was reſolved to abide the ſor- 


tune of war, rather than ſubmit without ſuch 
terms as might enſure him the government of 


His father's province at leaſt. On the other 


band, Caſtro would hear of no terms betwoen 
a, 


and his ſubjects, and therefore ſet 
himſelf at the head of his troops, which were 
compoſed of thoſe who had refuſed to obey 
Almagro, and gave him battle. The victory 
nn on his fide, but not without a bloody 


* of Almagro's ; officers, in hopes of 
ing favour for themſelves, betrayed his 

— in the battle; but Caſtro was far from 
their treachery to their leader could 


; * e ſervice to the crown, and . 


9 —— 


** 
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* 
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fold ſpared none of them in the numerous exe- 
cutions he found it neceſſary to make on this 
decaſion. None of the ſufferers was more 
pitied than Almagro, who behaved with the 
utmoſt gallantry in the engagement, as he 
had done with much humanity and honour - 
upon moſt GOTO,” He wee T_T we be- 
headed. 

The ſeverity f this Srogedag, while" it 
terrified every body, drew no odium upon the 
governor, who acted clearly without prejudice 
or ſelf-intereſt, They looked on theſe exe- 
cutions like cg mente from heaven, which 
afflict us bitterly, but leave no room for mur- 
mur or complaint againſt the hand that inflicts 
them. To the followers of Pizarro, who 
valued themſelves on their late ſervice," and 
murmured that they were not rewarded better 
than he thought they deſerved, he ſhewed lite 
tle favour. He told them he could well diſs '- 
tinguiſh between what was done out of a ſpirit 4 
of party, and what proceeded from a principle 
of loyalty to their ſovereign; that they might 
look upon themſelves as very happy that he 
ſuffered their laſt action to obliterate the me- 
mory of all their others. In ſhort, he pro- 
ceeded with ſuch conſtancy, that the Spani- 
ards were reduced to an entire ſubjection, and 2 E 
the Indians treated by them as fellow-ſubBjeds: 
and fellow- creatures. The clergy he made 6 
attend diligently to the duty of their function, 
Ui. M and 
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. to,the,converiipn of the Indians, rather 
Pts PREG the acquiſition of their gold. He mo- 
adminiſtration of juſtice in/the ex- 

acheſt manner. He founded leyeral towns, 
and. eſtabliſhed ſchools and colleges in them, 
. and. placed the royal revenues on ſuch afogt- . 


ing, that the conqueſt of Peru became. im- 


iately a great public advantage, which for- 
as little more than an object of private 
= a Pa But, whilſthe remained himſelf poor 


among ſome of the richeſt confiſcations that 
ever were made, and whilſt he enriched the 


royal treaſury with moſt prodigious. remit- 


tances, the great men at court received no pre- 


ſentz. This induced them io get a number of 


judges ap ointed, whoſe authority over- ruled 
that of Caſtro. The end was anſwered. Diſ- 


putes aroſe the colony was unſettled; ap- 


peals and complaints innumerable came home, 
and. preſents from all ſides. But What an- 


tered tlie preſent end of the courtiers, was 
near . fe up the ſpring of bribery for the 
3 future. conf uſion 
claſhing ple and the ſchemes of men 
intent upon theirown intereſts, it was not hard 
for Gonzalo, the brother of the famous Pi- 
Zarro, toavail himſelf of the general diſcontent, 


aroſe, from ſuch 


200 to ſet himſelf at the head of a part). 
It was now no longer a diſpute between go- 
vernors about the bounds of their juriſdictions z 


I 
184. ; : | 
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flow to the emperor. He ſtrengthened deny, 
and even went fo far as to babe vice-roy 
ho was ſent to curb him There was'a fleet 
at this time in the SchthlSeas, and he Had ad- 
drefs enoughi to gain the admiral tohis intereſts: 
by whieh means be was able to ob erAwe the 
coaſt of Mexico, and prevent any force coming 
againſt him from that part. He even enter- 
tained hopes of gaining the Spaniards in that 
| . mn to join in his Rennt, e baten 
The court, juſtly alarmed at this progreſs, 
having: felt the ill effect of ſending men who 
were recommended to their poſts by impor- 
tunity and cabal, as they had experienced the 
beneficial conſequences of employing perſons 
whoſe” character only pleaded for them, 
ſent a licentiate in divinity, called Peter de la 
Gaſca, a man differing only from Caſtro, by 
being of a milder and more inſinuating be- 
haviour; but with the ſame love of juſtitt, 
the ſame greatneſs of ſou}, and the ſame" diſ- 
intereſted ſpirit. This mildneſs of character 
ſuited the circumſtances of the times, as Well 
as tlie rigid juſtice of Caſtro did thoſe in Hic 
he was appointed; for, as the revolt Was no. 
almoſt general, he could find no friends but 
ſuch as he could make ; becauſe, though he 
was inveſted with the ampleſt authority from” 
Spain, hie neither carried men to enfdrct it, 
nor money; and the whole ſucceſs of the ex- 
. in His . A 
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Wpedrhe arrived in Mexico, he declared 
that i Was a peageable profeſſion; that he 

came not to exerciſe ſeuetities, hut to heal by 
SO tle meaſures the effects of thoſe which were 
formerly, exerciſed. He even wrote a very 
obhging letter to Pizarro, perſuading him to 
ſubmit, and offering him a free pardon forhim- 
ſelf and his aſſociates. In the mean time, he 
was not wanting in more vigorous, meaſures ; 


+ but; by his engaging addreſs and the reputation 


of his prohity, raiſed large ſums of money, and 
ſome 5 — men. Pizarro, puffed up 
by his. ſucceſs, received the ambaſſador with 
great haughtineſs, and ſent his anſwer, which 
was likewiſe. that of his aſſociates, by the ad- 
miral; it; as, in effect, that neither would he 
yield up his government, nor would they ſub- 
mit to haye any other goyernor. The admiral 
Hg; inſtructions to try what bribery would do, 
, if, that failed, to fre the city of Panama, 
andi bring off the new xicenroy priſoner. How 
ever, during their conferences, the affair took 
— ahſolutely another turn, and the. admiral, in- 
ſtead of, conveying Gaſca a priſoner to, Peru, 
ttaniported him thither with all his forces, re 
turning to his allegiance himſelf, and perſuad- 
ing all his, adherents: to be hearty in theroyal 
-enulc. Ihe viceroy did nt at all alter the pro- 
feſſions and behaviour he had uſed. in Mexico; 


but, every where proclaiming peace and pardon 
at che bead of a powerful force, he drew the ci- 
81 © | Z 9 17% | 
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ties of Lima and Cuſco from the party bf Pi- 
zutro; Who, finding Himſelf obliged to eva- 
cuate the moſt con ſiderable places of ſtrength. 
with very unequal forces azabdea a'battle; in 
which he was made priſoner; He was foon 
after condemned and executed, with thoſe 
who had been the chief inſtrumen 8 of bis 
rebellion. 40 * 

Such an ill ſtar Sovetiiels all thoſe 1550 had a 
ſhave 1 in the reduction of Peru! Almagro be- 
headed; his ſon ſharing the ſame fate; Pizarro 
murdeieds in his own palace ; his brother Fer- 
dinand kept a priſoner twenty-three years; and 
his other brother Gonzalo, as we have juſt ſeen, 
ſuffering death as a traitor. The new governor, 
having by neceſſary ſeverities quicted his pro- 
vince, took effectual care to heal its diſorders 
by the arts of peace, and to complete what Cafe 
tro had been obliged to leave unfiniſhed.” He 
ſettled the civil government, the army, 1 9 
the mines, upon ſuch a baſis as made the” pro- 
vince worthy to be plundered by future vice- 
roys. He carried over two millions to the 

royal treaſury, paid all his debts, and ſate 
pr! (nc as poor in Spain as he had left it. 

The reduction of the great empires of Peru 
and Mexico makes almoſt the only thing very. 
much worth” infiſting upon in the American; 
hiſtory. A few ſkirmiſhes with a ſavage peo ple, 
arid ſome voyages and diſcoveries E tly re- 
K each other, changing only the names 

M 3 and 


A . 
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and ſituations, is the matter, which, in my 
opinion uoprofitably. fills ſo. many. volumes, 
and contains very little of either curioſity or 
inſtruction. However, when I come to treat 
of the ſeveral European ſettlements parti- 
cularly, I ſhall not omit to mention any thing 
in their hiſtory-that contains either the one 
or the her.. | * 
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The Manner of he Americans,” 
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CHAP. I. 


The perfone of the Americans. 2 heir dreſs and 
way of Irving. Their manner of conver ing. 
Their hoſpitality. Their temper. Their re- 
Aion and Nee. | Their ——_— | 


HE Aborigines of FARE Aa FF: 
out the whole extent of the two vaſt 
continents which they inhabit, and amongſt 
the infinite number of nations and tribes into 
which they are divided, differ very little from 
each other in their manners and cuſtoms; 
and they all form a very ſtriking picture of the 
moſt diſtant antiquity. Whoever conſiders 
the Americans of this day, not only ſtudies 
the manners of a remote preſent nation, but 
ou ſtudies, in ſome meaſure, the antiquities 
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from their iofancy is ſolely directed to ſit their 


Wl An Accouvr gf the EuxOrEAN 


gf. all nations; from which no mean lights 
ne e upon many Fun, of the an- 
cient authors, bath ſacred and profane. The 
learned. Lafitau has, laboured this point with 
great ſucceſs, in a Work which deſerves to 
he read. neee us, much more than I: find | 
159 11929 e 

"1 prop! le le of America are tall, and ſtrait 
in their. Jumbs beyond the proportion of moſt 

s their bodies are ſtrong; but of a ſpe- 
= of ſtrength rather fitted to. endure much 
hardſhip, than to continue long at any ſervile 
works by which, they are quickly conſumed ; 
it is the ſtrength of a beaſt of prey, rather than 
that of,a;beait of burthen. Their bodies and 
heads are flattiſh, the effect of art; their fea - 
tuſes are regular, bat, their countenances 
flerce; their hair long, black, lank, and as 


; ſtrong; as, that of a 2 No beards. The 


colour of their ſkin, a reddiſh brown, admired 
among them, and improved by the. confiage 
uſe of bear's fat and paint. 

MWhen the Europeans firſt came dts — 
rica, they found the people quite naked, ex- 
cept thoſe parts, which it ĩs common far the 


moſt uncuſtivated people ty conceal. Since 


that time they have generally a coarſe blanket 
to cover them, which they buy from us. The 
whole faſhion of their lives is of a piece; 
hardy, Poor, and.ſaualid, and their education 
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bodies for this mode of life, and to form their 
minds to inflict and to endure the greateſt evils. 
Pheir only occupations are hunting and war. 
Agriculture is left to the women. Merchan- 
dize they contemn. When their hunti 

ſeaſon is paſt; which they go through with 
much patience, and in which they exert great 
ingenuity, they paſs 'thereſt of their time in an 
entire 4ndolence. They ſleep half the day in 
their huts, they loiter and jeſt among their 
friends, and they obſerve no bounds or de- 
cency in their eating and drinking. Before 
we diſcovered them, they had no ſpirituous 
liquors; but now, the'acquirement of theſe 
is what gives a ſpur to their induſtry, and 
enjoyment to their repoſe: This is the prin 
cipal end they purſue in their treaties with 
us; and from this they ſuffer inexpreſſible 
calamities; for, having once begun to drink, 
they can preſerve no meaſures, but continue a 
ſucesſſion of drunkenneſs as long as their 
means of procuring liquor laſts. In this con- 
dition they lie expoſed on the earth to all the 
inclemency of the ſeaſons, which waſtes them 
by a train of the moſt fatal diſorders; they 
periſh in rivers and marſhes; they tumble into 
the ite; they quarrel, and very frequent - 
ly. murder each other; and, in ſhort; ex- 
ceſs in drinking, which with us is rather im- 
moral than very deſtructive, amongſt this un- 
civilized people, Who have not art enough to 


Aeneas 
all / he had to ſay 
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Wen of their vices, 
18a — . The fe amongſt them, 
who live free from this evi enjoy the reward 
of their tance in a robuſt and ind letatthiy old 
age. [The diſorders which a complicated lux- 
ury has introduced, and re in — | 
are rs here. 
Ther character of the Indians i firiking. | 
Theyare grave even to ſadneſs in their deport- 
ment upon any ſerious occaſion; obſervant of 
thoſe in company; reſpectful to the old; of a 
temper cool and deliberate; by which they 
are never in haſte to ſpeak before they have 
thought well upon the matter, and are ſure 
ke before them has finiſhed 
They have therefore the 
gtrateſt contempt for the vivacity of the Eu- 
ropeans, who interrupt each other, and fre- 
quently ſpeak all together. Nothing is more 


_ edifying than their behaviour in their public 


councils and zſſemblies. Every man there is 
heard in his turn, according as his years, his 


viſdom, or his ſervices to his country, have 
ranked him. Not a word, not a whiſper, 


not a murmur, is heard from the reſt while he 
ſpeaks. No indecent condemnation, no ill- 
timed applauſe. The younger ſort attend for 
their inſtruction. Here they learn the hiſtory 
of their nation; here they are inflamed with 


the ſongs of thoſe. who celebrate the warlike 


actions of their anceſtors; and here they are 
taught 


* 
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taught what are the intereſts of their country, 
and how to purſue them. 13 1;11 3673 g $67; 
There is no people amongſt whom the laws 
of hoſpitality: are more facred, or executed 
with more generoſity and good-will. Their 
houſes, their proviſion, even their ydung wo- 
men, are not enough to oblige a gueſt” To 
thoſe of their own nation they are likewiſe ve- 
ry humane and beneficent. Has any one of 
them ſucceeded ill in his hunting? has his 
harveſt failed? or is his houſe burned? He feels 
no other effect of his misfortune, than that 
it gives him an opportunity to experienee the 
benevolence and regard of his fellow- citizens, 
who for that purpoſe have all things almoſt in 
common. But to the enemies of his country, 
or to + thoſe who have privately offended, 
the American is implacable. Ie conceals his 
ſentiments; he appears reconciled, until by 
ſome treachery or ſurprize he has an oppor- 
tunity of executing an horrible revenge. No 
length of time is ſufficient to allay his reſent- 
ment; no diſtance of place great enough to 
protect the object; he croſſes the ſteepeſt 
mountains, he pierces the moſt impracticable 
foreſts, : and traverſes the moſt hideous bogs 
and deſerts for ſeveral hundreds of miles: bear- 
ing the inclemency of the ſraſons, the fati gue 
of the expedition, the extremes of hunget 
and thirſt, with patience and chearfulnefs, 
in hopes of ſurprizing his enemy, on whom 
Aguri 5 | he 
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472 di, Maceuur ef rhe Bun -N 
iſes the moſt ſhocking barbarities even 


to ba eating of his fleſh: - To ſuch extremes 
dame Indians puſh their frĩendihip or!their 
enmity: and ſuch indeed in general is! the 
character of all ſtrong and uncultivated minds. 
Notwithſtanding this ferocity, no people 
have their anger, or at leaſt the ſhew of their 
angar, more under their command. From 
their infancy they are formed with care to 
endute ſcoſfs, taunts, blows, and every ſort 
of inſult patiently, or at leaſt with a com- 
poſed countenance. This is one of the prin- 
cipal objects of their education. They eſteem 
nothing ſo unworthy a man of ſemiſe and con 
ſtancyn as a peeviſii temper, and a proneneſs 
to a ſudden and raſh anger. And this ſo 
far, has an effect, that — happen as 
rarely amongſt them when they are not in- 
toxicated in liquor, as dœes the chief aan 
of, all quarrels, hot and abußve lan 
But human nature is ſuch, that, as virtues 
may with proper management be; engrafted: 
upon almoſt all ſorts of vicious paſſions, 2 
vices naturally grow out of the beſt di 
tions, and are the; conſequence of thoſe — 
gulations, that produce and ſtrengthen — 7 
This is ſthe reaſon that, when the paſſions 
of the Americans are rouſed, being ſhut u 
as it wore, and converging: into a narr pi 
x vint,; they become more 2 they 
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_— 1 *, treacherous lads ne 
able Ne 4086 dne 
A people who 80 homiogy lo inha- 
bit mean cottages, and are given to change 
the place of their habitation; are ſeldom very 
religious. The Americans have ſcarce any 
tem ples. We hear indeed of ſome, and theſe 
extremely magnificent, amongſt the aneient 
Mexicans and Peruvians; but the Mexicans 
and Peruvians were comparatively civilized 
nations. Thoſe we know at preſent in any 
part of America are no way comparable to: 
them. Some appear to have very little idea 
of God Others entertain better notions 
they hold the exiſtence of the Supreme Being, 
eternal) and incorruptible, who has power 
over all. Satisfied with owning this, which 
is traditionary amongſt them, they give Him 
na fort of worſhip. There are indeed nations 
in America, who ſeera to pay ſomo religious 
homage to the ſun and moon; and, as meſt 
f them have a notion of ſome inviſſble be- 
ings, Who oontinually intermeddle in their af - 
fairs, theydifcourſemuch of demons; nymphs, Y 
fairies; or beings equivalent. ' They:have ce 
remonies too, that ſcem to ſhew they” had 
once a mort regular form of religious wor- 
ip: fon they make a ſort of oblation of their 
fruits; obſerve certain ceremonties at the 
fulla moon; and have in their feſtivals many 
f that very probably came from a religious 


origin, * 


© 194 „ 2 


origid, though they perform them as thi 
handed down to them from their — of 


without knowing or enquiring about the rea- 
ſon. — — they abound 
in ſ ions ; as it is common for. thoſe 
to do; whole, ſubſiſtence depends, like theirs, 
| 2 fortune. Great obſervers of omens and 

| and pryers into futurity with great 
eagerneſs, they abound in diviners, augurs, 
and magicians, whom they rely much upon 
in all affairs that concern them, whether 
ef health, war, or hunting. Their phyſic, 
which may rather be called magic, is en- 
— hands of the prieſts. The ſick 
are naturally prone ition, and hu- 


to ſuperſti 
man help in ſuch caſes is generally found ſo 
weak, that it is no wonder that, in all coun- 
tries and ages, people have amuſed them- 
ſelves, in that diſmal circumſtance of human 
nature, with the hope: of neee 
„ 3 0 Wt {98s | SY FTLTNT, , FINES 
Their phyſicians ge ge netally treat 83 
whatever diſorder, in the ſame way. That 
they firſt eneloſe them in à narrom cabbi 
in — midſt of which is a ſtone red hot; 4 
this they throw water, until the patient is well 
ſoaked: with the warm vapour and his own 
ſweat; then they hurryhim from the bagnio, 
and; him ſuddení into the next river. 
This is repeated as often as they judge neceſ- 
Jann and by this method extraordinary cures 


A. are 
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are ſometimes performed. But it frequently 
happens too, that this rude method killa the 
patient in the very operation, eſpecially, ini the 


175 


new diſorders brought to them from Europe; 
and it is partly owing to this manner of pro- 
ceeding, that the ſmall · pox has proved ſo much 
more fatal to them —— to us. It muſt not be 
denied that they have the uſe of ſome ſpeciſigs 
of wonderful efficacy; the power of which 
they, however attribute to. the magical cere- 
monies with which they are conſtantly ad- 
miniſtered. And it is remarkable, that purely 
by an application of herbs they frequently 
cure wounds, which with us ane yield 
- toithe Wanne 645 zuiganan M$ 
OL Arnot Y C191 $480: 
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The government of the Wn "Their com 
eil. Their brators.” Their Feaſts. * 

| Manner of cammiſftering Juſtice. 


Tt 4 tig T1126 } . 
15 E RTV. in its fulleſt extent: is the 
darling paſſion of the Americans. To 
this they ſacrifice every thing. This is what 
makes a life of uncertainty and want ſupport- 
able to them; and their education is directed 
in ſuch a manner as to cheriſh this diſpoſition 
to the utmoſt They are indulged in all man- 
ner of liberty; they are never upon any ac- 
count * with blows ; they are rarely 

41 even 


_ * ———.— 


irh undd before ther time their faults cannot be 
very Steir: bur blows — abate che Fer 
ah pope, Ine gte fender NE dufte ef 
Derag daher 'by — — 
| — like — nee? 

or ſubordination ; even ſtrong perſuaſſon is in- 
duſtriguſty forborn by'thoſe who have influ- 
enee them, as What may loele tee 


like command,” and app a ſort of violence 
ere to their Will??? 


On the fame prineiple, they know ho p 
niſhment but death. They lay no fines, be- 
cauſe they have no w way of exacting them 
from free men; and the death, ahteh they 
ſometimes inſlict, is rather a conſequence of” 
a ſort of war declared againſt a public enemy, 
than an act of judicial — executed on a ei- 
tizen” or ſubject. This free diſpoſition is 
general and; though ſome tribes are found in 
America with an head, whom we calha king, 
his power is rather perſuaſive than coercive; 
and he is revereneed as à father, more than 
feuted as a monarch. He has no guards, no 
priſons, no officers of Juſtice. The cher 
forms, which may be conſidered as 4 fort of 
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In ſome tribes there are a kind of hobility, 
who, when they come to years of diſeretion; 
are entitled to a place and vote in the councils 
of their nation: the reſt are excluded. But 
amongſt the five nations, or Iroquois, the 
moſt celebrated commonwealth of North 
America, and in ſome other nations, there is 

no other qualification abſolutely neceſſary fag: 
their head men, but age, with experience and 
ability in their affairs. However, there is 
generally in every tribe ſome particular ſtocks 


which they reſpect, and who are conſidered 0 
in ſome ſort as their chiefs, unleſs they ſhew +" 


themſelves unworthy of that rank; as among 
the tribes themſelves there are ſome, who, on 
account of their number or bravery, haye a 
e-eminence over the reſt; which, as it is 
not exacted with pride and inſolence, nor 
maintained by tyranny on one hand, ſo it is 
never diſputed on the other when it is due. 
Their great council is compoſed of theſe 
heads of tribes and families, with ſuch whoſe 
capacity has elevated them to the ſame degree 
of confideration. They meet.in a houſe, which 
they have in gach of their towns for the pur- 
_ poſe, upon every ſolemn occaſion, to receive 
ambaſſadors, to dehver them an anſwer, to 
ſing their traditionary war ſongs, or to com- 
memorate their dead. Theſe. councils are 
public. Here they propoſe all ſuch matters 
concerning the ſtate, as have already been 
Vor. I. N digeſted ” * 


. 
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An Account f the Eu M 
digeſted in the ſecret councils, at which none 


but the head men aſſiſt. Here it is that their 


orators are employed, and diſplay. thoſe ta- 
lents which diſtinguiſh them for eloquence; 


S k knowledge of public buſineſs; in both of 


which. ſome of — are admirable. None. 


elſe ſpeak in their public councils ; theſe are 


eir ambaſſadors, and theſe are the commiſ- 
Dners who are appointed to treat of peace or 


| alliance with other nations. The chief {kill 


of ; theſe orators conſiſts in giving an artful 
turn to affairs, and in expreſſing their thoughts 
in a bold figurative manner, much ſtronger 
than we could bear in this part of the world, 


. ahd with geſtures equally violent, but often 


extremely natural and expreſſivde. 
When any buſineſs of conſequence is —. 
acted: they. appoint a feaſt upon the oceafion,. 
of which almoſt th 8 nation partakes. 
There are leſſer n matters of leſs 
eneral concern, to * pe none are invited 
Pat they who are engaged i in that particular 
buſineſs. At theſe feaſts it is againſt all rule 
to leaye any thing; ſo that if they, cannot- 
4 all, what remains is | into the 
for they look upon fire as a thing facred,” * 

a in f probability theſe; feaſts were an- 
ciently rifices.., Before the entertainment 
is ready, the principal perſon begins a ſong, - 
the ſußject of which is the fabulous or real 


* N of their 1 n. e 8 
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which have happened, and whatever matters | 


may make for their honour' or inſttuction: 


The others ſing in their turn. They have. 


dances too; with which they accompany their 


ſongs, chiefly of a martial kind ;* and no "= | 
lemnity or public buſineſs is carried on with- 
out ſuch ſongs and dances: Every thing is 
1 amongſt them with much ceres 


which in a barbarous people is neceſ- 
fary; for nothing elſe could hinder all their 


affairs from going to confuſion ; beſides that, 
the ceremonies contribute to fix = tranſac- 


= 


tions the better in their memory 
To help their memory. th Wie bits of 
ſmall ſhells or beads of different colours, 
which have all a different meanings according 
to their colour or arrangement. At Fea 0 


of every matter they difcourſe n, when 
te, they deliver | 
one of theſe belts. If they ſhould othit this 
ceremony, what they ſay paſſes for nothing; 
Theſe belts are carefully treaſured up in each 
town; and they ſerve for the public records bf 1 


they treat with a forei 


the nation and to theſe they occafionally have 


recontle; when any conteffs happen between 
them and their tietghbours: © Of late; as the 


- 
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matter of which 5 belts is made is gt Oo 


ſcarce; they often IHE ſome ſkit! in tie; 
of the wampum, for fo they call theſe” et 


in their language, and receive in return pre- 4 


ſents'of a more valuable nature; for of 


NA will 


* 
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will they conſider what our commiſſionets 


fay 


ACC 
tHe 


LEY Pf 


” _ *» promiſed by Ge parties concerned. If a mug- 
der is committed, the family. which has loſt 
a relation prepares to retaliate on that of the 
offender. They often kill the murderer, and 
when this happens, the kindred of. the, laſt 
perſon ſlain look x He themſelves to be as 
much injured, an t ink themſelves as much 
juſtifiedin taking vengeance, as if the violence 
Had not begun amongſt themſelves. But, in 
| general, things are determined in a more ami- 
© cable manner. The offender abſents himſelf; 
his friends ſend a compliment of condolance 
to thole of the party ,murdered ; preſents are 
offered, which are rarely refuſed : the head of 
© the family appears, who in a formal ſpeech 
+ delivers the preſents, which engt often of 
. above, ſixty articles, every one of which is 
| given i cancel ſome part'of the offence and 


W, 


>. v4 to | 
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to alftis e the grief of the ſuffering party. 
With the firſt he fays, By this I remove the 
hatchet from the wound, and make it fall out 
of the hands of him that” is prepared to 
revenge the injury :* with the ſecond, .I dry 
the blood of that wound ;” and fo on, in 
apt figures, ee away one by one all the ill 
ple d eee of the murder. As 'uſual,” the 
Wh ole ends in mutual feaſting, ſongs, and 
dances. If the murder is committed by one 
of the fame family,” or cabbin, that cabbin 
Has the füll right of judgment, without ap- 
peal, within itſelf, either to puniſh the guilty, 
with death, or to pardon him, or to force 
him to give ſome recompence to the wife or 
children of the flain. All this while the ſu- 
preme authority ofthe nation looks on, un- 
concerned, and never rouſes its ſtrength, or 
exerts the fulneſs of a power more revered 
than felt, but apon ſome fignal- occaſion. 
Then the power ſeems equal to the occaſion. 
Every. one haftens to execute the arders of _ 
os ſetiate ; nor ever was any inſtance of di- 
8 2 or rebellion ing amongſt this $ peo- 
Governed as they are by manners, not 
0 1 U example, education, and the con- 
ſtant practice of their ceremonies, give them 
the möſt tender affection för their country, 
and inſpire them' with a moſt religiqus regard 
tha their conſtity ion, and the cuſtoms of 
their anceſtors. * The want of laws, and of 
N 3 an 
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tem of Which all partake. Friendſhipg 
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an univerſal ſtrong coercive power, is not per- 
ceiyed in a natrow ſociety, where every man 
has his eye upon his neighbour, and where 
the Whole bent of every "thing they do is to 
ſtrengthen thoſe natural-ties by which ſociety | 
is prideipally « cemented; F daily: love, rare 
amoôngſt us, is a national virtue amongſt 


there are amongſt them, fit to vie with thoſe 
of fabulous antiquity ; ; and where ſuch friend- 
ſhips are ſcen to grow, the familes concerned 


congratulate themſelves as upon an = 


at promiſes to them a mutual ſtrength, a 
their Nac wa greateſt Honour: any "ww 


* ea f n A P. ui. 


75 mournings for, their dead... 7 be feof of 
els. The American women, therr accupa- 
"Hans. | Their warriages gu Guurcen. 5 


T "HE loſs of any one of their people, 
whether by a natutal death, or by war, 
is lamented by — whole town he belongs 
» to#®, In ſuch circumſtances no buſineſs is 


ken in hand, however important, nor any 


i  Fgoiging permitted, e intereſiing the 


. el e ee 09 
2 
ſtate, they have 7555 buſineſs to oY _ e my 


7 | "occaſion; | 
* | 725 0 
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octaſion, until all the pious ceremonies due 


to the dead are performed. Theſe are always 


diſcharged with the greateſt ſolemnity. The 
dead body is waſhed,” anointed; and painted, 
ſo as in ſome meaſure to abate the horrors of 
death. Then the women lament the" loſs 
with the moſt bigger cries, and the moſt hide 
ous howling, intermixed with fongs, which 
celebrate the actions of the deceaſed, 
and thoſe of his anceſtors. The men mourh 
in a leſs extravagant manner. The whole 
village attends the body to the grave, which 
is interred, habited in their moſt ſumptuous 
ornaments. With the body of the deceaſed 
are placed his bow and arrows, with what he 
valued moſt in his life, and proviſions for the 
long journey he is to take: for they hold the 
immortality of the foul univerſally, but theit 
idea is groſs. Feaſting, attends this, it 
does every ſolemnity. After the funeral, they 
who are nearly allied to the deceaſed con- 
ceal themſelves in their huts for a"conſides 


rable time, to indulge their grief. The com 
pliments of condolance are never omitted; 


On. 


nor are preſents wanting upon this occaſi 
After ſome time they reviſit the grave; the 
renew their ſorrow they new clothe the 7 


75 
f 
mains of the body, and act over again iſle | 


ſolemnities of the firſt funeral. 


Of all their inſtances of regard to their deb 


ceaſed friends, mne is ſo ſtriking as what 


N 4 they 
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 . San coll the feaſt of the dead, or the feaſt of 
1 2 5 The day of his ceremony is appoint- 
5 e 


d in the council of their chiefs, who give 
| orders, ſor every thing which may enable 


fcenes The riches of the nation are exhauſted 

on this occaſion, and all 

* played» Fe neighbouring people are invited 
to partake of the feaſt, and to be witneſſes of 
the ſolemnity. At this time, all who have 


died ſince the laſt ſolemn feaſt of that kind 


ate taken out of their graves. Thoſe who 
have been interred at the greateſt diſtance 


aud brought to this great rendezvous of car- 
caſſes. ir not difficult to conceive the hor- 
ror of this general diſ-interment.- I cannot 
paint it in a more RO manner — it is 
dae by Laßt. te ; 
Without quettioy, * be, the — 
of theſe — diſplays ong of the moſt ſtrik - 
ing ſcenes that can be conceived; this hum- 


4 £97 {hapes of horror, in the ſeveral carcaſ- 


on has prevailed over them, or the manner 
in which it has attacked them. Some appear 
| 2 and withered; others have a ſort of parch- 


Fa no heir bones idle look ao:2fqhap 
| p Were 
«© L 
44 5 
* 
* 


| tom the-villages are, diligently ſought for, 


=” = pourtrait of human miſery, in ſo many 
, ages of death, wherein ſhe ſeems to take 
2 plgaſute to paint herſelf in a thouſand uva - 


&: according to the degrite in which corrup - 


them to celebrate it with pomp and magni- 
ir ingenuity diſ- 


= 


* 
2 
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wers baked and then ech, auer de 
pearande of rottenneſs; —— —— 0 
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towards the point ef put 
others are all 
frowned in corruption. I kn Hot nr 
ought to ſtrike us moſt} the *HorroPYF** 
ocking a ſightg or the tender piety and af? . 
fection of theſe poor people towards theft de 
parted friends; for nothing deſerves our ud: 
miration more, than that 'cager diligence and 
attention with which they diſcharge thijs me⸗ 
lancholy duty of their tenderneſs} ya | 
up carefully even the ſmalleſt bones: hand 
ling the carcaſſes, diſguſtful as they are, Wit 
every thing lotheſome ; cleanſingſ hem fro 
the worms, and carrying them upon their 
ſhoulders through tireſome — of reel 
days, without being diſcouraged by thieit 
ſupportable ſtench, and without fuerin j 
other emotions to ariſe; than thoſe of fe 
for having loſt s who were ſo 8 
them in their live: , and fo lamented! 4 
death. * : 

This firanpe feſtival is the Molke Wo 
and ſolemn Which they have: not only oA 


count of the great concourſe of nativts ihk 


ſtrangers, and of the pompous re- interne. 
they give to their e they dreſs” by 
the fineſt ſkins they can-get, after having ex- 
- poſed them ſome time in this pomp; but 
the games of all Kinds which they celebrate 


upon 


* 
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upon the occaſion, in the ſpirit of thoſe which 
the antient Greeks and Romans celebrated 
upon ſimilar occaſions. Ste, TEES? 
ln this manner do they endeavour to ſooth the 
_ calamitiesof life, by the honours they pay their 
dread; honours; which are the more chearfully 
+ beſtowed; becauſe in his turn each man expects 
to receive them himſelf. Though amongſt 
theſe lavage nations this cuſtom is imprefled 
with ſtrong marks of the ferocity of their na- 
ture; an honour for the dead, a tender feeling 
gf their abſence, and a revival of their memory, 
art ſome of the moſt excellent inſtruments for 
ſmoothing our rugged nature into humanity. 
In civiliae nations ceremonies are leſs prac- 
tiſed, becauſe other inſtruments for the ſame 
purpoſes are leſs wanted; but it is certain, a 
ard for the dead is ancient and univerſal. 
Though the women in America have gene- 
rally the laborious part of the economy upon 
themſelves, yet they are far from being the 
flaves they appear, and are not at all ſubject to 


_ 


- _ ® thegreat ſubordination in which they are placed 


in countries where they ſeem: to be more re- 


1 On the contrary, all the honours of 


he nation are on the fide of the woman. They 

gen hold their councils und have their ſhare 

in all deliberations which concern the ſtate; _ 

nor are they found inferior to the part they act. 

Polygamy is practiſed by ſome nations, but it 
is not general. In moſt they Eontent * | 

2 Witl 
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with one wife; but a divorce is admitted; and 
for the fame cauſes that it was allowed amongſt 

the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. No nation 
of the Americans is without a regular marriages 


in which there are many ceremonies; the 
principal of which is, the bride's. preſenting 
the bridegroom with a plate of their corn. 
Incontihent before wedlock, after marriage 
the chaſtity of their women is remarkable. 
The puniſhment of the adultreſs, as well as 
that of the adulterer, is in the hands of the © 
huſband himſelf; and it is often ſevere, as in- 
flicted by one who is at once the party and 
the judge. Their marriages are not fruitful, 
ſeldom producing above two or thrge children, 
but they are brought forth with lets pain than 
our women ſuffer upon ſuch occaſions, and 
with little conſequent weakneſs. - Probably, 
that ſevere life, which both ſexes lead, is 
not fayourable to procreation. And the habit 
unmarried womegghave of /procuting abor- 
tions, in which they rarely fail, makes them 
the more unfit for bearing children after- 
wards, This is one of the reaſons of the 
depopulation of America; for Whatever laſſes 
they ſuffer, either hy epidemical diſeaſes or 


by war, are repaired flow! HY 9 
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5 8. 0 dances, Their taking the feld. 
heir method of ae — attacking che 


ge 1 * 


enemy." Their FM. e of 0 their Pri- 


(aners of war. 
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MN S. che ole | occupation "of. 1 
American is war, or ſuch an exerciſe 
3s qualifies him for it, His whole glory con- 
fits in this; and no man is at all conſidered 
until he has. increaſed. the ſtrength of | his 
BT, with | A captive, or adorned his houſe 
with 4 Tcalp of one of its enemies. When 
the Antients reſolye upon war, they do not 
 always'declare what nation it is they are de- 
termined to attack ;. that the enemy, upon 


aa $44 


whom they really intend to fall, may be off 


his guard. Nay, they en ſometimes Tet 
i Jars paſs, oyer without committin any act 
® of 3 1 80 that the vigilance of 2 [ may be 

”- Uunbent by the long continuance of the watch, 
and the uncertainty of the Es Fans In the 
mean time they 25 not Ws ome. The 
principal captain ſummof Ney of the 


town to which he e the war kettle is 
ſet on the fire; the war ſongs, and dances 
Eammence ; the hatchet is ſent to all the L 

ages of the ſame nation, and to all its _ ; 
the 


— 
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the fire catches; the war ſongs are heard in 
all parts; and the moſt hideous howlings con- 
tinue without intermiſſion day and night over 
that whole tract of country. The women add 
their cries to thoſe of the men, lamenting 
thoſe whom they have either loſt in war or by 
2 natural death, and demanding theit places 
to be ſupplied from their enemies; ſtimula- 
ting the young men by a ſenſe of ſhame, mich 
women know how to excite in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, and can take the beſt ae 
when excited. | | 
When by theſe, a every other means, 
the fury of the nation is raiſed to the greateſt 
height, and all long to embrue their hands in 
blood, the war captain prepares the feaſt, 
which conſiſts of dogs fleſh. All that 
take of this feaſt receive little billets,- hich 
are ſo many engagements which they take to 
be faithful to each other, and obedient to 
their commander, None are forced to the 
war; but when t ey have accepted this billet, 
they are looked upon as liſted, and it is then 
ded" to recede. All the warriors in this aſ- 
ſembly have their faces blackened with Chae 
coal, intermixed with daſhes and ſtreaks of 
vermillion, w ch give them a moſt horrid 
appearance. Their hair, is dreſſed up in an 
odd manner, with feathers of various kinds. 
In this aſſembly, which is pre tory to their 


Ss expedition, the chief begins the war 
ſong; 


% 


— 
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| ſong;/whichhaving continued for ſome time; 
he-raiſes his voice to the higheſt pitch, and, 
turning off ſuddenly to à ſort of prayer, 
addreſſes himſelf to the god of war, whom 
all Areſkoni: 1 invoke thee, ſays hez 
to be favourable to my/-enterprize'!! I in- 
voke thy care upon me and my family! I in- 
voke ye likewiſe, all ye ſpirits and demons 
onde! All ye that are in the' ſkies, 
or on the earth, or under the earth, to pour 
deſtruction upon our enemies, and to return 
me and my companions ſafely to our country.” 
All che warriors join him in this prayer with 
ſhouts and acclamations. The captain renews 
his ſong, ſtrikes his club againſt the ſtakes of 
* and begins the war dance, accom- 
panied with the ſhouts of all his companions; 
which continue as long as he dances; © 
The day appointed for their departure be- 
ing arrived, they take leave of their friends; 
they change their clothes, gg whatever move- 
ables they have, in token of mutual friend- 
hip; their wives and female relations go out 
before them, and attend at ſome diſtance from 
the town. The warriors mareh ot all 
dreſt in their fineſt apparel and moſt ſhowy or- 
naments, regularly one after other, for they 
never march in rank. The chief walks flow- 
ly on before them, . ſinging the death ſong, 
whilſt- the reſt obſerve the moſt profound 
ſilence. When they come up to their Wy | 
923 — y 
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they deliver up to them all their figery, 12 | 

their worſt clothes, and then pony | 

commander thinks fit. 
Their motives for engaging in a war are 


rarely thoſe views which excite us to it. They 
ory, 


have no other end but the glory of the vg 
or the benefit of the —— abich it 


bles 


them to add to their nation, or ſacriſice to 
their brutal fury; and it is rare that they take 


any pains to give their wars even a colour of 
juſtice. It is no way uncommon among them 
for the young men to make feaſts of dogs 
fleſh, and dances, in ſmall parties, in the 


midſt of the moſt profound peace. They fall 


ſometimes on one nation, and ſometimes on 


another, and ſurprize ſome of their hunters, 
whom they ſcalp and bring home as priſoners. 
Their ſenators wink at this, or rather eneou- 
rage it, as it tends to keep up the martial ſpi- 
rit of their people, inures them to watchful- 


neſs and hard Bipy, and Sives them un 
taſte for blood. 39 
The qualities in an Indian war are vigi⸗ 


lance and attention, to give and to avoid a 
ſutprize; and patience and ſtrength, to en- 
dure the intolerable fatigues and hardſhipfss 


which always attegd it. The nations of Ame- 


rica are at an immenſe diſtance from each 


other, with a vaſt deſart frontier, and hid in 


the boſom of hideous, and almoſt boundleſs. 


foreſts. Theſe muſt be traverſed before they 


* 


| 
| 
| 
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meet an enemy, de u rb 2 6. 
*.- tndifas might be ſuppoſed to prevent either 
uarrel or danger. But, — 8 
. defiination of the party that firſt 
more, the "enemy has frequent notice of 


* adva tage in the ſame manner of the leaſt 
of want of vigilance in the aggreſſors. Their 
whole art of war conſiſts in this: they never 
fisch in the open field, but upon ſome very 
, extraordigary occaſions; not from cowardice, . 
tie brave; but they deſpiſe" this me- 
thod, as unworthy an able warrior, and as an 
affair in which fortune governs more than 
prudence. The principal things which help 
them to find out their enemies, are the ſmoke 
of theig fires, which they ſmell at a diſtance 
almoſt Heredible ;- and their tracks, in the 
—— and diſtinguiſhing of which, they 
are poſſeſſed of a ſagacity equally aſtoniſhing ; 
for they will tell in the uy which to 
us would ſeem mũſt confuſed, the number of 
men that: have paſſed, and the length of time 
ilince they have paſſed ; they even go ſofar * 
as to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral nations by the dif- 
3 ferent marks of their feet, and to perceive 
N ; where we could diſtinguiſh nothing 
leſs. A mind diligently intent upon ons thing, 
and exerciſed by long 5 — Wen go 
| 8 at RY view err 3 
- ar abe 
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_ But as they who are attacked have the fame © 
knowledge, and know-how to draw the fame 
.ad from it, their great addreſs is to 
baffle each other in theſe points. On the ex- 
pedition they light no ſire to warm themſelves, 
or prepare their victuals, but ſubſiſt merely on 
the miſerable. pittance of ſome of their — 
mixed with water; they lie cloſe to the ground 
all day, and marc u only in night. As they 
march in their uſual order in * he that 
cloſes the rear diligently covers his on tracks, 
and thoſe of all who preceded him, with 
leaves. If any ſtream occurs in their route; 
they march in it for a conſiderable way to foil _ 
there purſuers. When they halt to reſt: and 
refreſh; themſelves, ſcoutsare ſent out on every 
ſide to reconnoitre the country, and heat up 
every place where they ſuſpect an enemy may 
lie perdue. In this manner they often — 
a village, whilſt the ſtrength of — nation is 
employed in hunting, and maſſacre all the 
helpleſs old men, women, and children, or 
make priſoners as many as they can; manage, 
or — Arength enough to he uſeful to theit 
nation $2414 74 M754 353 e 
They often cut off ſmall, parties of men in 
their huntings; hat when they diſcover an ar- 
my of their enemies, their way is to throw 
themſelves flat on their faces amongſt the with- 
ered leaves, the colour of whick: their bodies 
are painted to reſemble exactly. T hey gene- 
| N V i Q tally 
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rally let -2-part-paſs unmoleſted; and then, 
Tiling a little, ahey take aim, for they are ex- 


cdellent markſmen, and ſetting up a moſt tre- 


mendous ſhout, which they call the war- cry, 
they pour a ſtorm of muſſcet-· bullets upon the 
enemy; for they have long ſince laid aſide the 
uſe of arrows: the party attacked returns the 
ſame cry. Every man in haſte covers himſelf 
with a tree, 4 returns the fire of the adverſe 
party, as ſoon as they raiſe — from 
the ground to give the ſecond fire. AP 
After fighting ſome time in this manner; the 
party which thinks it has the advantage ruſhes 
out of its cover, with ſmall axes in their hands, 
which they dart with great addreſs and dexte- 
rity ; they redouble their cries, intimidating 
their enemies with menaces, and encouraging 
each other with a boaſtful diſplay of their.own 
brave actions. Thus being come hand to hand, 
the conteſt is ſoon decided; and the conque- 
rors ſatiate their ſavage fury with the moſt 
ſhocking inſults and barbarities to the dead, 
biting their fleſh, tearing the ſcalp from their 
heads, and * in their 1 wild 
beaſts: 
The fate of their Wi is che mol e- 
vere of all. During the gffeateſt-part of theit 
journey homewards they ſuffer no injury. 
But when they arrive at the territories of the 
conquering ſtate, or at thoſe» of theit allies, 
=_y 9 from e meet them, and 
- think 
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think they ſhew- their attachment to their 
friends by their barbarous treatment of the 
unhappy priſoners ſo that hen they come 
to their ſtation, they are wounded and bruiſed 
in a terrible manner. The conquerors enter 
the town in triumph. The war- captain waits 
upon the head - men, and in a low voice gives 
them a-circumſtantial account of ever 
cular of the expedition, of the damage * 
enemy has ſuffered, and his own loſſes in it. 
This done, the publie orator relates the whole 
to the people. Before they yield to the joy 
which the victory occaſions, they lament the 
friends which they have loſt in the purſuit of it; 
The parties moſt nearly concerned are afflicted 
apparently with a deep and real ſorrow. But, 
by one of thoſe 1 turns of the human 
mind, faſhioned to any thing by cuſtom, as 
if they were diſciplined in their grief, upon 
the ſignal for: rejoicing, in & moment all 
tears are wiped from their eyes, and they ruſh 
into d 125 n of 3 Joy for 
their victory. 
An the man time the; fate of the ban 
remains undecided, until the old men meet, 
and determine concerning their diſtribution. It 
is uſual to offer anflave! to each houſe that has 
loſt a friend; giving the preference according 
to the greatneſs of the loſs. The perſon who 
has taken the captive attends him to the door 
of the cottage to which he is delivered, uy 
Zuid? O 2 with 
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with him gives a belt of pum, to ſhew 
that he has fulfilled the purpoſe of the.expe- 
dition, in ſupplying the loſs of a citizen. T 
view the preſent which is made them for 
ſome time; and, according as they think him 
or her, for it is the ſame, proper or improper 
for the. buſineſs of the family, or as they take 
a capricious liking or diſpleaſure to the coun- 
tenance of the victim, or in proportion to 
their natural barbarity or their reſentment for 
their loſſes, they deſtine concerning him, to 
receive him into the family, or ſentence him 
to death. If the latter, they throw away the 
belt with indignation. Then it is no 1 

in the power of any one to ſave him. The 
nation 1s aſſembled as upon ſome great ſolem- 
nity. A ſcaffold is raifed, and the priſoner 
tied to the ſtake. Inſtantly he opens his death 
ſong, and prepares for the enſuing ſcene of 
cruelty with the moſt undaunted courage. On 
the other ſide, they prepare to put it to the 
utmoſt proof, with every torment, which the 
mind of man ingenious in miſchief, can in- 
vent. They begin at the extremities of his 
body, and gradually approach the trunk. One 
plucks out his nails by the roots, one by one; 
another takes a finger into his mouth, and 
tears off the fleſh with his teeth; a third 
thruſts the finger, mangled as it is, into the 
bole of a pipe made red hot, which he 
ſmoaks like tobacco. Then they pound his 
f 's | toes 
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toes and fingers'to pieces between two ſtones ; 
they eut circles about his joints, and gaſhes in 
the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they ſear 
immediately y wich red-hot irons, cutting and 
ſearing alternately; they pull off this fleſh 
thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bit, devour- 
ing it with greedineſs, and ſmearing their 
faces with the blood, in an enthuſiaſm of hor- 
ror and fury. When they have thus torn off 
the fleſh, they twiſt the bare nerves and ten- 
dons about an iron, tearing and ſnapping them; 
whilſt others are employed in pulling and ex- 
tending the limbs themſelves, in every way 
that can increaſe the torment. This continues 
often five or fix hours together. Then they 
frequently unbind him, to give a breathing to 
their fury, to think what new torments they 
Hall inflict, and to refreſn the ſtrength of the 
ſufferer,” who, wearied out with ſuch a variety 
of unheard- of torments, often falls immedi- 
ately into ſo profound a ſleep, that they are 
obliged to apply the fire to awaken him, and 
renew his ſufferin | 
He is again faſtened to the ſtake; and n 
they renew their cruelty; they ſtick him all 
over with ſmall matches of wood, that eaſily 
takes fire, but burn ſlowly ; they continu- 
ally run ſharp reeds into every part of his 
body; they drag out his teeth with pincers, 
and thruſt out His eyes; and laſtly, 2 — hav- 
ing w his fleſh from the bones with flow: 
if ok. res z ; 
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3 2 as ſo mungled the body tha 


it is all but one wound'; after having mutilated 
his face in ſuch a männer ab to catry nothin 
human in it; after having pecled the lein 
from the head, and poured a heap of red-hot” 
coals. or boiling water an the naked ſkull; 
they once more unbind the wretch, who, 
| blind and ſtaggering with pain and weakneſs, 
aſſaulted and pelted upon every ſide with 
clubs and ſtones, now up, now down, falling 
into their fires at every ſtep; runs Hither 
and thither, until one of the chiefs, Whe- 
ther out of compaſſion or weary of er 
its an end to his life with — or a da 
The body is then put into the kettle, and this 
barbatous employment i is ſucceeded —— feaſt 
as barbarons, - 

The women, forgetting that as wall 
as the female nature, and transformed into 
ſomething worſe than furies, act their parts, 
= even outdo the men, in this ſcene of hor- 

The principal perſons of the country 
fit raid the ſtake ſmoaking and Tooking'on 
without the leaſt emotion. What is moſt cc. 
traordinary, the ſufferer himſelf, in the little 
intervals of his torments, ſmoaks too, n 
unconcerned, and converſes with his torturers 
about indifferent matters. Indeed, during 
the whole time af his execution, there ſeems 
a conteſt between him and them which ffiall 
exceed, they * inflicting the moſt Hotrid . 


pains, 
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pains, or he in enduring them with a firm- 
neſs and conſtancy almoſt above human. Not 

a groan, not a ſigh, not a diſtortion of xoun- 
tenance, eſcapes him; he poſſeſſes his mind 
entirely in the midſt of his torments; he re- 
counts his own: exploits, he informs them 
what cruelties he. — inflicted upon their 
countrymen, and threatens them with the 
revenge that will attend his death; and, tho 
his reproaches exaſperate them to a perfect 
ME of rage and fury, he continues his. 
reproaches even of their ignorance in the art of 


tormenting, pointing out himſelf more ex- 


quiſite methods, and more ſenſible parts of 


the body to be afflicted. The women have 


this part of courage as well as the men; and 
it is as rare for any Indian to behave other- 
wiſe, as it would be for an en to ſuffer 
as an Indian. 

I do not dwell upon theſe 5 of 
cruelty,, which ſo. degrade human nature, out 
of choice; but, as all who mention the cuſ- 
toms of this people have inſiſted upon their 
behaviour in this reſ pect very particularly, 
and as it ſcems neceſſary to give a_ true idea 
of their character, I did not chuſe to omit 
it. It ſeryes to ſhew too, in the ſtrongeſt 
light, to What an inconceivable degree of 
barbarity the paſſions of men let 100 e will 
carry them. It will point out to us the ad- 
e of. a religion that teaches, a compaſ- 

1 ſion 
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| fron to qur enemies, which-is neither known 
nor prackiſed in other religions and it will 
make as hire ſenſible, than ſome appear to be, 
of the value of commeree, the art of a eivi- 
lized life, and the lights of literature; which; 
if they have abated the force of ſomt of the 
natural virtues by the luxury which”attends 
then, have taken out likewiſe the ſting of 
our natural vices, and ſoftened the ferocity 
of the ume rave em dne e, 
courage. 1 IADBGG! 

On the ber dad the nee of the 
falferers'i in this terrible ſcene ſhews the won- 
derful power of an early inſtitution, and a fe- 

rocious thirſt of glory, which makes men 
imitate and exceed what Faakenpt 'orievent 
religion; can effect; 

The priſoners who have the hbppined * 
pleaſe thoſe to whom they are offered, have a 
fortune altogether oppoſite to that of thoſe 
who are condemned. They are adopted into 
the family, they are accepted in the place 

pf tlie father, ſon; or nd, that is loſt; 
and they Have no other mark of their c 
vity, but that they are not ſuffered to return 
to their own nation, To attempt this would 
be certain · death. The principal purpoſe of 
the wat is to recruit in this manner; for 
which reaſon a general, who loſes many of 
his men, though he ſnould conquer, is little 
ner den dſgron 41 bans y bene 2 
E 
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end of the war was not anſwered. They are 
thereſord extremely careful of | their men, 
and never chuſe to attaek hut with; 4 very 
undoubted ſupariorieys ther in number Ww 
fituation; -- + 

The ſcalps; lch chey „ne m0 ach, 4 
the trophies of their bowie) ; With theſe 
they adorn their houſes, which are eſtetemect 
in proportion as this ſort of ſpoils is more nu- 
merous. They have ſolemn days appointed, 
upon which the young men gain a new name 
or title of honour from their head- men; and 
theſe titles are given according to the quali- 
ties of the perſon, and his performances; of 
which theſe ſcalps are the evidence. This is 
all the reward they receive for the dangers of 
the war and the fatigues of many campaigns, 
ſevere almoſt beyond credit. think 
it is abundantly ſufficient to havea name given 
by their governors; men of merit themſelves, 
and judges. of it; a name reſpected by their 
countrymen, and terrible to their enemies. 
There are many other things fit to engage the 
rioſity, and even afford matter of ĩnſtructive 
reflection, in the manners of this barbarous 

people but theſe ſeem to be the moſt ſtrik 
— and fitteſt. to be inſiſted on in a work 
which is to give a general idea of America. 
The preſent ſettlements, their commerce and 
productions, ought to be allowed their proper 
rom. In which I propoſe to treat, firſt — 
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the Spaniſh colonies, as the firſt diſcoveredand 
largeſt object, and that in which the reſt of 
Europe, though excluded, is the meſt con- 
cerned. The Porty gueſe, as neareſt in place 
and rank, ſhall be my The French hall 


coplidered.. The Engliſh ſhall be re- 
ſery the laſt, as the moſt important ta 
qurſelves . a nen e 4 er 
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| C H A FP. I. 1 my ail 
A. general deſcription of America. 


AVING deſcribed; n as math. — 
ciſeneſs as the ſubject would bear, the 
manners of the original inhabitants of Ame 
rica, as we had before that related the moſt: 
remarkable adventures of its diſcoverers and 
conquerors ; it will be neceſſary to view 
more minutely, what and how advantageous a 
country theſe conqueſts and diſcoveries have 
added to the world; and what are the views, 
intereſts, and characters of thoſe who at 
preſent poſſeſs the greateſt part of that exten- 
five region. | 
America extends from the North nals to 
the fifty ſeventh degree of South latitude; it 
| 18 


3 
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is upwards of eight thouſand miles in length; 
it ſees both hemiſpheres; it has two ſummers 
and a double Winter; it enjoys all the variety 
of climates which the earth affords; it is 
waſhed by the two great oceans. To the 
Eaſtward it has the Atlantic ocean, which 
divides it from Europe and Africa. To the 
Weſt it has another ocean, the great South- 
Sea, by which it is disjoined from Aſia. By 
theſe ſeas it may, and does, carry on a direct 
commerce with the other three parts of the 
world. It is compoſed of two vaſt continents, 
one on the North, the other upon the South, 
which are joined by the great kingdom of 
Mexico, which forms a ſort of iſthmus, fif- 
teen hundred miles long, and in one part, at 
Darien, ſo extremely narrow, as to make the 
communication between the — oceans by no 
means difficult. In the ph, which is 
formed between this kme and the Nor- 
thern and Southern continents, lie an infinite 
maultitude of iſlands, many of them large, 
moſt of them fertile, and capable of being 
cultivated to very great advantage. 14S: 
America in general is not a mountainous 
| yet it has the greateſt mountains in 
the world: The Andes, or Cordilleras, run 
from North to South along the coaſt of the 
Pacific ocean. Though 55 or the moſt part 
within the torrid zone, they are —— 
2 with ſnow, and in their bowels con- 
| tain 
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tain inexhauſtible treaſures. In the province 
of St. Martha in South America are Hikewiſe 
very great mountains, which, communicate 


with the former. In North America We 


know of none conſiderable, but that long 


ridge which lies to the back of our ſettle» | 


ments, which we call the Apalachian, or Al- 


legeney mountains; if that may be at all con- 


ſidered as a mountain, which upon one ſide 
indeed has a very great declivity, but upon the 
other is nearly on a level with the reſt of the 
country. e eb 

Without compariſon, America is that part 


of the world which is the beſt watered; and 


that not only for the ſupport of life, but for 
the convenience of trade, and the intercourſe 
of each part with the others. In North 
America the great river Miſſiſippi, rifing from 
unknown ſources, runs an immenſe courſe 
from North to South, and receives: the vaſt 
tribute of the Ohio, the Oubache, and other 
immenſe rivers, ſcarcely to be poſtponed to 
the Rhine, or the Danube, nayigable almoſt 
to their very ſources, and laying open the in- 
moſt receſſes of this continent. Near the 
heads of theſe are five great lakes, or rather 
ſeas of freſh water, communicating with each 
other, and all with the main ocean, hy the 
river St. Laurence, which paſſes through 
them. Theſe afford ſuch an inlet for com- 
merce as muſt produce the greateſt advan- 


tages, 


—— —— 


ö 
| 
| 
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tagks, whenever the country adjacent ſhall 
come fo be fully inhabited, and by! an in- 
Aauſtrious and civilized people. The Eaſtern 
n jdde of North America, which is our portion 
beſides the noble rivers Hudſon, Delaware; 
Suſquehanna, Patowmack, ſupplies ſeveral 
others of great depth, length, and commo- 
dious navigation. Many — of our ſettle- 
ments are ſo interſected with navigable rivers 
and creeks,” that the planters: may be ſaid; 
without exaggeration, to have each a harbour 
at his own door. Ty, 
South America is, if poſſible, in this te- 

ſpect; 


even mote fortunate. It ſupplies much 
the two largeſt rivers in the world, the river 
_of Amazons, and the Rio de la Plata- The 
firſt, riſing in Peru, not far from the South- 
Sea, paſſes from Weſt to Eaſt, almoſt quite 
through the continent of South America, na- 
vigable for ſome ſort or other of veſſels all the 
way, and receiving into its boſom à prodi- 
gSious number of rivers,” all navigable in the 
ſame manner, and ſo great, that Monſieur 
Condamine found it often almoſt impoſſihle 
to determine which was the main channel: 
The Rio de la Plata, riſing in the heart of the 

country, ſhapes its courſe to the South - Eaſt, 
and pours ſuch an immenſe flood into tho 
ſea; wwe it makes/at: ne — — 22 


ii 
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amongſt any but the American rivers. The 


foil — 7 roducts, in ſuch a variety of climates, 
cannot ſatisfactorily be treated of in a general 


deſcription ; we _ in their 'Places/Tonlider 


them particularly. 
All America is in the hands of 'f6ur na- 
tions. The Spaniards, who, as they firſt diſ- 
covered it, have the largeſt and richeſt ſhare. 
All that part of North America, which com- 
the iſthmus of Mexico, and what lies 
| nd that towards the river Miſſiſippi on 
the Eaſt, the Pacific ocean to the Weſt and 
North weſt; and they poſſeſs all South-Ame- 
rica excepting Brafil,” which lies between 
the mouth of the river of Amazons and that 
of Plata along the Atlantic ocean; this be- 
longs to Portugal. That part of North Ame- 
rica which the Spaniards have not, is divided 


between the Bngliſh and French. The En- 


gliſn have all the countries which ineirele 
Hudſon's Bay, and thence in a line all alon 
the Eaſtern ſhore to the thirtieth degree 
North latitude. France claims the ebun 
which lies between this and the Spaniſh ſet- 


tlements to the Weſt, and ſecures an inter- 


conrſe with them by the mouths of the Miſ- 
ſiſippi, the Mobile, and of the river St: Lau- 
rence, which are the only avenues of navi- 

to this very extenſive country. The 


multitude of Iſlands, which lie between the 


ewo' 6 are divided amongſt the Spa- 


niards, 


| 
| 


"Raw; 


remarkable, and of their civil policy, and of 
their military, ſo far as they are-come to my 


| tances of places, the 
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7 Nee ae eke. | 2 9 
three ar four ds, Which, in 
2 8. 1 would be of no copſe quence: 
Danes have one or two; but they hardly 
deſerve * be mmm * Werne 
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r HE order which 1 3 to — 24 
in treating of the Spaniſh colonies is, 


+ after having ſet forth. their druation, their cli- 

mate, and the nature of the. ſoil, to deſeribe 
thoſe commodities in which they trade; to 
give a clear and conciſe account of their me- 


er ee eee, 
lay open the manner g in them, 
as well as that by which they carry on their 
foreign commerce. Laſt of all, I ſhall ſay 

ſomething of the genius and temper of the 
inhabitants; of ſuch cuſtoms. of theirs as ate 


knowledge, or as they are worthy the atten- 
tion of the reader. The exact diviſion of the 
the coutſes of the'rivers;, the diſ- 


dimenſions of harbours 
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finitely better known from maps and charts, 
ſo it would be impertinent and tedious to fill up 
this ſhort work with them, which propoſes to 
give, even ſhort as it is, a deſcription of ever 
thing that may tend to a juſt notion of Ame- 
rica; and therefore cannot ſacrifice matters of 
more moment to the deſcription of things, of 
which a far better idea may be acquired by 
other means to thoſe whom they concern; and 
to thoſe whom they do not intereſt, who are 
"far the. majority, malt be tedious and unin- 
ſtructive. J ² A el 
The firſt country which the Spaniards ſet- 
tled upon the continent of America was Mexi- 
co; and it ſtill continues their principal ſet- 
tlement, whether we conſider its number of 
inhabitants, its natural wealth, ot its extended 
traffic. As it lies for the moſt part Within the 
torrid zone, it is exceſſively. hot ; and on 
Eaſtern coaſt, where the land is low, marſhy, 
and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſons, it 
is likewiſe extremely unwholeſome; neither 
is that coaſt pleaſant in any re ineum- 
bered for the moſt part with almoſt impens- 
trable woods of mangrove trees, of à bare 
and diſagreeable aſpect, and Which extend 
into the water for a conſiderable way. The 
inland country aſſumes a more agreeable al- 
* and the air is of a better temperainent ; 
ere the tropical fruits grow in great .abun- 
dance; the land is of a good variety, and would 
0 P | * 


r. 1. not 
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— of thn An anyway: pro. 
Fortioned to the goodneſt of the ſullꝰ But on 


the Weſtern fide the land is not ſo low as on 


the Eaſtern, much better in ann and full 
kntations.” 109 ' , fl 
5 is probable — 5 Spaniards chuſe to leave 
? the Eaſtern coaſt in its preſent ſtate of rude 
nieſt and deſolation, judging that a rugget und 
unwholeſome frontier is a betterdefencea 
an European enemy, 'than' fortifications and 
armies, to be maintained at a vaſt expence; 
or than the ſtrength of the inhabitanti; made 
the climate effeminate and pufillanimous, 
and kept ſo by policy: —— would be 
next to impoſſible to make any conſiderable 
eſtabliſhment on that coaſt, that could effeb - 
| anſwer the purpoſes of any power in 
Europe, without ſtruggling with the e 
difficulties ; anti as for a ſudden invaſion, the 
nature of che country itſelf is a good fottifi- 
cation. In general, few countries, under the 
ſame aſpect of the heavens, enjoy more of the 
benefits of nature and the neceffaries of life; 
but, like alt the tropical countries, it rather is 
more abundant in fruits than in grain. Pine 
„ e oranges, lemons, cit- 


rons, "figs, and 1 are here in the 
1 plenty a foction. wider — = 
2:14:50 FX 
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The number of their Horned cattle is ĩn 

manner infinite ſome private perſons art did 
to bave poſſaſſed forty — hoad s many 
a are wild, and a very conſiderable trade is dri ven 
in their hides and tallow, but the exttema 
heat prevents their turning the fleſh to anyac- 
count in commerce. Swine are equally nu- 
merous, and theit lard is much in requeſt all 
over this — where it is uſed inſtead of 
butter. Sheep are numerous in Mexico, but 
I do not find that wool is an article of any 
great conſideration in theit trade: nor is it 

probable that it is of a good kind as it is ſcarce 
ever found uſeful between the tropics, where 
it is hairy and ſhort, except only in Peru; and 
that is the produce of ſheep of a ſpecies very 
different from that in the reſt of America; 1 

Peru is itſelf remarkably different in climate 

from all other MR — the torrid æone. 
But cotton is here very good, and in- great 

plenty. At is manufactured largely, for, as it is 

: and fuitable to the climate, and all 
other cloathing being extravagant ly dear, it ia 

the general wear of the inhabitants; theol. 
lens and linens of Europe being rather luxu- 
ries, and worn only by perſons of famie con» 
dition. Some provinces produce filk; but not 
in that abundance or perfection to make a re- 
markable part of their 3 not hat haz 
the country is very fit fot that, othet 
83 valuable, which are dut little cul- 
P 2 | Soon | 
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| aivated;/ for the gold: and filver, which make 
me glory of this country, and in the abundant 
ttreaſures of which it exceeds all the world, 
engage almoſt the whole attention of che in- 
habitants, as they are almoſt the only things for 
-which the Spaniards value their colonies, ant 
-what\ alone receive the enco nt df the 
court; therefore I ſhall inſiſt more large 
theſe articles. After that; I ſnall ſpeak of th 
_ *commuodities; - which are produced here If 
moſt importance in foreign commerce, andeeſt 
upon them in proportion to their OD. 
Theſe are cochineal, indigo, ande ruf 
which chocolate is made. As fur iu 
tobacco, and indigo, though no part of the | 
world produces better than — and as for 
logwood, th it be in à manner peculiar 
to this — 1 yet, as the firſt is largely raiſed 
and manufactured elſewhere, and as our on 
zcommerce in the two laſt is what chiefly tin- 
tereſts an Engliſh reader, I ſhall reſerve them 
ito be treated of in the diviſion I allot to the 
Engliſh colonies. A4 n 150%: 3 373 66 
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Tobe gold and fuer mines. nme ris | [ 
urg thoſe metals. ': 2 on the 
nerationꝝ of metals. Of the quan oy of eine" 
metals; produced in the Spams t We lle. 1 
one wt Sworn tobe : [#42 
J is not hnown with certainty, * 
ori ſome provinces only of New 1 
produce mines of gold and ſilver. It is, ho w·- 
ever, allowed that the chief mines of gold are 
in Veragua and New Granada, confining upon 
Darien and Terra Firma. Tboſe of ſilver, 
which are much more rich as well as nume 
rous, are foundꝭ in ſeveral parts, but in none ſo 
much as in the province of Mexico. But all. 
the mines, whether. of gold or ſilver, are ge- 
nerally found in the mountains and barren 
parts ; nature often making amends one . 
for her failutes in another.. 
„Gold is ſound either in the ſand * mvers, 
native, and in ſmall grains, or it is dug out of 
the earth in the ſame condition in ſmall bits, 
almoſt wholly metallic, and of a tolerable pu- 
rity ; or it. is found, like the ore of other metals, 
in an aggregate opaque maſs, in a mixture of 
earth, ſtone, ſulphur, and other metals. In this 
ſtate it is of all colours, red, white, blackiſh, 
and making little or no oſtentation of the 
riches it contains. Sometimes it forms part 
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of the ornament of ſome beautiful ſtones, 
. which are of various lively colours, interſected 
with flame nts of this metal, quite*Hative, 
apis 14zuli is ont f theſe, which has | 
ſome {mall portions of geld; but this golden 
reaking is ig extremely fallacious, and has 
etray wg many into roinous expences; for 
n G Meets theſe fine veins have been no- 
110 85 more than marcafite ; however, ſuch 


ES marcahites or fire-{tones are found in mines 
at 45 ontain real gold. But gold, ho- 
| ound, whether native or in what 

19 Fed the ore, is ſeldom or never without a 
. mixture of other metals, ar Aber er 


copper 
hebe gold mines, though We pride the 
TicheRt * all metals, it is remarkable, moſt 
ee e difappoint the hopes and rein tho 
fortune s of inet io engage in them; tho“ 
1 "the labovting of e mine, nor the 
Ae of the metal, "is Arend with ſuch 
| Ap 6X pence as what thoſe are o to, who | 
work, mines of the inferior metals. - Fe or the 
Jeu 15s — all others,” the moſt unegual 3 
. * full and rich; them it 
oi Revs b quick | on, and is 
anti Ten Hole, t the ods of the 
ms are, On e other” ten extrem 
- b 12 are called the purſe of the 0 


OTE . 
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on, one of, theſe, purſes, his fortune is made 
immediately. 


Wes the. o is dug. out, the moſt uſual | 
| method. is to break it to pieces in a mill, ex · 
actiy ——— thoſe large ones we uſe for 
grinding apples, wherein A mill-ſtone ſet on 
ny is to turn 10.4 circular channel of 
ſtone. Vhen the ore is thus broke, and the 
gold ſomewhat ſeparated from the impure | 
maſs, they add to the whole a quantity of 
quickſilver. Quickſilver has, of all other | bo- 
dies, the greateſt attraction with gold, which 
therefore immediately breaks the links which 
held it to the former earth, and clings cloſe to 
this congenial ſubſtance. Then a rapid ſtream 
of water.is let into. the channel, which, ſcour- 
jngaway . : hole made for the urpoſe) 
| — * 5 a briſkneſs 7 its cur- 
— ATR go d and mercury precipitated 
fo its weight at. the bottom, This amalgama, 
or paſte, is put XU a linen cloth, and ſqueezed 
ſo as to make the quickſilver ſeparate and 
out. To complete this ſepatation, it is 
ſary ta fuſe the metal, and then all the * 
urg flies off in fumes. 

But in many parts of Spaniſh 1 ano- 
cher way ol getting and purifying gold is prac- 
tiſed. When by ſure tokens they know that 
gold lies in the bed of a rivulet, . turn tlie 


2 into the inward angles, which time 
"ap ſtream have formed; whilſt this runs, 


P 4 they 


=_” PIP re ye seen owe 


they dig and: turn up the karth to Mak it the 
5 waſily diſſolved and carried off. When 
the ſurfaces this/corrpletely wiſhed away, 
th&thegare coe td a ſort of ſliff earth hien 
zs the receptacle of gold, they retutn the ſtræeam 
a beg eder uin cd) und and dig up the earth 
das the find it, Which they carry to a little 
_ bafot ſomewhat in the form of a ſmith's bel- 
Ls, Into this they turn a ſmall but a lively 
ſtream to carry off the foreign matter, whilſt 
they facilitate the operation by ſtirring the 
maſs with an iron hook, which diſſolves the 
earth; and gathers up the ſtones, which are 
carefully thrown out that they may not inter- 
rupt the paſſages that carry off the earth. By 
R the gold, looſened from the gro 
matter which adhered to it; falls to the bot- 
tom, but mixed ſo intimately with à black 
heavy ſand, that none of the gold can be per 
ceived; unlefs it happens tb be 4 pretty | 
in, To ſeparate it from this ſund, it is 
ut into à fort of wodden platter, With a lit- 
'hbHlow of about the depth of half an inch 
ut bottöm. This platter they fill with water, 
and, turning the maſs about briſkly with their 
Hands for ſome time, the ſandꝭ paſſes over the 
edges, and leaves the gold in ſmall grains, 
1 and of its genuine colon r, in the hollow 
the bottom: Thus is gold refined with- 
out fire or mercury, merely by waſhing!” The 
places Where 3 "4s" performed) ure 3 
22 t ere. 
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—— methode of extrattiog and 
purifying this precious metal; but theſe art 


— — ys uſod by the Spe diands 


in their Indias.. zen 
Silver is the metal next in rank but frſt iu 
conſequence in the Spaniſh traffic, as their 
mines yield a much greater of the 
latter than of the former. It is found in the 
earth under different forms, as indeed the ofs 
of all metal is. Such is the diverſity of ores 
in this reſpect, that nothing but a long en 
perience in this particular branch ean 
aſcertain the ſpecies of the metal, hieb al- 
moſt any ore contains at firſt view. I have 
ſeen ſpevimens wherein the ſilver, almoſtpurez 
twined/itſelf about a white ſtone, penetrating 
into the interſtices in the ſame manner that 
the roots of trees enter into the rocks, and 
twiſt themſelves about them. Some are of an 
aſh· coloured nce, others ſpotted of a 
red and blue; ſome of changeable colours, and 
many almoſt black, affocting ſome what of a 
pointed regular form like cryſtals. -- I cannot 
ndl that ĩt is ever found in grains or ſand, na- 
tive, as gold i err ee nN ret ett d 
The manner of mne; ſilver does not dif 
fer [eſſentially from the proceſs: which is em- 
ployed for gold. They are both puriſied upon 
the ſame principle; by clearing away as much 
of the-carth'as can be, with water; by unit 
G ing 
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ing or amalgamsting it with; mereuty ; and 
aſtetwards by clearing off 22 ieſelf, 
1 ning and evaporation. But che manage 
mont of ſilver in this reſpect is much more 
_ difficult than that of gold; becauſe this metal 
is much more. intimately united with the fo- 
reign matters with which it is found in the 
mine; andi its attraction with mercury is much 
weaker ;- therefore there is great care taken in 
mation, and it is a long time 
before they are perfectly mixed, A quantity 
df ſea-dalt is likewiſe added. No filver is had 

by mere waſhing. SHI. ig Sora: 25 
The chemiſts have talked very freely of the 
production of theſe and other metals in the 
_ perth ;{of the ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, that 
co them; and the manner in which theſe 
ſubſtances are united and changed, ſo as to form 
metals aud minerals of every ſpecies. Some 
have recourſe to the ſun as the great agent in 
this proceſs, eſpecially in gold and ſilver, as 
the moſt worthy ſuch an operator. Others 
call in the aid of ſubterraneous fires and cen» 
tral heat. But in reality they have advanced 
very little that is ſatisfactory upon this ſubject. 
They have never, by any method of joining the 
matters which they have aſſigned as the con- 
ſtituent parts of metals, in any proportions 
whatſoever, nor by any degree of their great 
agent fire, been able to make: metal of that 
Which was not metal . 


— 
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they found what they allot: as the component 
party of alb metals in ſuchl a manner in all; as 
to enable chem to fix any common principle 
for their genetation. Some they cannot ana- 
lyſe by any art, as gold; they indeed (define 
it a e tion of à very ſubtile mercury, 
and a ſulphur as ſubtil eee. 
But how this comes to be known, when 
no proceſs hitherto diſcovered has been able 
to extract either of theſe from gold, they 
who have advanced ſuch things ought to 
tell. It is reaſonable to believe, that there 
is ſome plaſtic principle in nature, perhaps 
ſomething analogous to the ſeminal principle 
in plants and animals, whatever that is, 
which does not, as we know, reſemble any 
known body, nor is compoſed of any com- 
bination of known bodies; but powerful of 
| itſelf to combine and vary ſuch a part of the 
common ſtock of matter as it is fitted to 
operate upon, which it draws to itſelf, and 
cauſes to form an animal, or a plant, or a mi- 
neral, or metal, of this or that nature, ac» 
cording: to the original nature of the ſeed. 
Suppoſo a plant ſubjected to all the torture of 
the chemical queſtion: you find it contains 
various matters; an earth, water, oil, ſalt, 
rity and in the three laſt ſome- 
ſpeeiſie, and differing from other plants, 
But neither the fame quantities of ſimilar 
matter, nor theſs very matters themſelves, can 
(44> EVEF 
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euer come to form a plant like the ori iginal, or” 
any thing like-a-plant-at al, beute the ſe- 
minal virtue is wanting; nor is it perhaps 
diſcoverabhle- And as for the other matters, 
they ate the inert parts of the plant; with- = 
out / power themſelves, they are the materials 
with which, and on which, the ſeminal virtue 
acts to organize the mals, to ſpread the 
branches, to ſhoot out the gems, to mature 
the fruit, and ũn / ſhort to perform all the func- - 
tions ofia complete plant. The ſame may be 
ſaid of animals. And why not of minerals, 
though of a leſs nice organization? Why 
ſhould they not have the ſeminal principle too, 
which; operating, by its on power, and in a 
way of its own, upon the elements of air, 
earth, water, oil, and ſalt, is capable of pro- 
ducing ren, copper, gold, ſilver, and other 
metals. The want of this will always hin- 
der us from being able to produce any metal 
from other than metalline ingredients, though 
ee ſhould take ſuch things as reſemble the 
ingredients they yield upon an analyſis, and 
in the fame quantities in which we find them. 
This I do not ſay as favouring the notion that 
ſtones and metals vegetate exactly like plants. 
That theſe are often found where they had 
fotmerly been exhauſted, and that they are 
known to extend their dimenſions, is pretty 
certain; but that they aſſimulate the — 
6 matter which igereaſes their bulk, 
| in 
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in à manner analogous to plants: cannot 
venture to propoſe It eee 
filver has been found: and I have ſo ſeen it, 
extending itſelf among the interſtices of ftones, 
not unlike ivy and other paraſite plants; yet, 
as a metal no way differing 7 it, or at all 
inferior, is extracted from ores, which have 
an appearance altogether different, and which 
too is the uſual way; it is probable the manner 
in which they grow is not the ſame. 
What I had to ſay of gold and Givens 
both are found, and the latter in vaſt quanti- 
ties, in Mexico, I thought proper, for th 
ſake of avoiding repetitions, to bring under 
this head, though all the reſt of the 1 — 4 
territories produce largely of both. hy 
Of the plenty of gold and — which 
the mines of Mexico afford, great things have 
been aid, and with juſtice'; as this, with 
the other Spaniſh colonies in America, in a 
manner furniſh the whole world with ſilverz 
and bear a great proportion in gold to the 
whole of ab the world produces. A late 
[judicious collector of voyages ſays, that 
the revenues of Mexico, can hardly fall ſhort 
of twenty-four millions of our money. He 
founds this upon a return made by the biſhops 
of their tenths, which, without doubt, were 
not over- rated; and that theſe amounted to 
one million and a half ſterling; that theſe are 


About à fourth of the revenues of the clergy ; 


| 


— and'that the eſtates of the clergy are about the 
Fourth part of the whole revenues of the king- 
dom, which at this rate amount to twenty- 
four millions Engliſn. He takes ahother me- 

 thod of computing the wealth of this pro- 

vine, dhich is, by the fifth paid to the Kin; 

of the gold and filver dug out of their 
This he obſerves, in the year 17 30, amounted 

to o mon of marks in ſilver, each mark 

equivalent td eight ounces; ſo that if v 

| | / compute this: filverint five ſhillings per ounce, 

| chen the inhabitants receive from their mines 

| Z3p Dach. in money. What à prodigious 

mult this calculation give us of the united 

»of all the American mines ! How 

much muſt be allowed in this account for the 

exaggeration of travellers, and the oſtentation 
of Spaniards, I will not pretend to determine. 

The plate circulated in trade, or lying dead 

as the ornaments of churches and — 

though a great deal is undoubtedly employed 
in all theſe ways, did not ſeem to me to juſ- 
tify ſo vaſt a computation; but, as the gentle- 
man who has conſidered this point with un- 

common attention is of another opinion, I 

wave — obſervation upon it. 
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AI ach. Of -cochinieal and ee 
nr Mn 
CHINEAL; the neut comtmodity for 
| {-; value which they export, is uſed in dye - 
85 all the ſeveral kinds of the fineſt ſcarlet, 
_ crimſon, and After much difpute 
about the nature of this curious drug, it ſeems 
ab laſt agreed, that it is of the animal kind; 
an inſect of the ſpecies of the gall inſects. 
This animal is found 
plants, but there is only one which commu- 
nicates to it the qualities which make it va- 
Iuable in medicine and manufactures. This 
plant is ealled Opuntia by the botaniſts. At 
conſiſts Wholly of thick ſucculent oval leaves, 
joined end to end, and out on the 
fides in various: ramifications: 'Fheflower is 
and the fruit in ſhape reſembling fig ; 
this fruit is full of a crimſon juice; and to this 
juice it is that the damen inſet owes its 
colour. eh & 467.30 wo 2c 
When e eee ds Mee e 
| cultivate this plant, ent off thoſe heads which 
abound moſt with ſach inſets, as are not yet 
at their full growth; and preſerve them very 
carefully from the weather and all other in- 
juries. "Theſe branches, though ſoparated 
6366 — 
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neſs und juices a long time; and this enables 
| "the inſect not only ta live out the rains, but to 
- "#row to its full fize, and be in readineſs to 
ring forth its young, as ſoon ns the incle- 
cy of the ſeaſon is over. When this 
— — ht out:; a 
2 lants, diſpoſed in 
ws. 2 bſtance. on 
_— they feel the enlivening inffuence of the 
_ *Freſt-air, they bring forth in three or four 
- days from their expoſure at fartheſt. The 
_ young, ſcarce; bigger than a mite, run about 
with — and the whole plan- 
tation is immediately: peopled ; yet, what is 
__- ſomewhat ſingular, angel; ſo lively in 
its infaney, quickly loſes all its activity, + | 
attaching itſelf to ſome of the leaſt expoſed 
and moſt; ſucculent parts of the leaf, it clings 
chere forlife, without ever moving, not wound- 
ing the leaf for its ſuſtenance, but ſucking 
with a proboſcis, with which it is e | 
he this p 


urpoſe. 
What is not leſs remarkable than the my 
| "og life of this animal, is the nature of the 
male, which has no 1 of belonging 
to the ſame ſpecies from being fixed to a 
; ſpot, he has wings, and 18 lens bawcrtly, 
- continually in motion; they are ſmaller than 
the cochineal, and conſtantly ſeen amongſt 
them, and walking over them without being 
eee by * who take care of * 


7 | 
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1 ene get ld ind 
they believe that the cochincals arc. impreg- 
nated by them. But it. is the female _ 
neal only — is gathered for uſe. 
+.» They make four gatherings in a year, Slick 
ate ſo many generations af this animal. When 
they are ſufficiently careful, they. bruſh off the 
inſects one by one with a ſort of hair pencils, 
and take them as they fall; but —— often 
bruſh, the whole plant in a careleſs manner, 
ſo that fragments of it are mixed with the 
„ themſelves mixed, the old 
and young together, which careleſſneſs abates 
much of the value; but ,what. chiefly. makes 
the goodne ſe of this commodity is, the man- 
ner of killing and drying the cochineals, which 
is petformad three ways the firſt is by, dip- 
the baſket in which; it is gathered into 
iling water, and aſterwwards — them in 
the ſun; this the Spaniards call renegrida. 
The ſecond method is by drying them in 
ovens made for the purpoſe a this, from its 
grey colour, veined Witch purple, is, ealled 
£5 gg The third manner is, When the 
Indians, dry them on their cakes of maize 
which are haked on flat ſtanes 3. this laſt is the 
worſt kind 28/it is generally overbaked, and 
ſomething burned;s They call it negra. 
Fhis drug has a very uncommon good 
quality, d the more extraordinary as it be- 
longs to the animal 
1. 
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7 ridhable:of that kind, that it neveredecaxs. 
— other: care than: havlagcheen put 
by ina box, ſome have been known! to keep 
ſixty, ſome even upwards of an hundred Wm 

and as, fit for the purpoſes of medicine, or 
manufacture, as ever it Was. It is uſed in 
medicine as a cordial and ſudorific, in which 
intentions few things anſwer better. And 
indeed, as it anſwers ſuch good purpoſes. in 
medieine, is ſo eſſential in trade, and pro- 
duced only in this country, it may be _ 

dered in all markets as equivalent to gold or 
ſilver, by the certainty and quickneſs of the. 
ſale. It is computed they annually export no 
leſs than nine hundred thouſand pound weight 
of this commodity. 05 16-91 3 10-93}Hr vEL 
- + The-cocao, or cacao, of which chocolate is 
made, is a conſiderable article in the natural 
hiſtory and commerce of New Spain. It 
grows upon a tree of à middling fie; the 


5 wood is ſpungy and porous, a yo bark ſmooth. 


cinnamon colour: the flower grows : 
in — between the ſtalks and the wWOOd. 
of the form of roſes, but ſmall, and without 
any ſcent. The fruit is a fart of pod;cwhich:: 


Contains the cacao; much about the ſize and 


ſhape of a cucumber. Within chere is a pulp 
of a moſt refreſhing; acid taſtr, which fills up 
the interſtices between the nuts — b 
are ripe; but; When they fully ri q 
nuts r ;and in a 


a 4 ; 5 moſt 
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moſt and elegant order; they have 
a pretty tough ſhell; and within this is che oil 
rich ſubſtance, of which chocolate is made. 
This fruit grows differently from our Euro- 
fruits, which always Hang upon the 
ſmall branches; but this grows along the 
body of the great ones, - principally at the 
joints. None are found upon the ſmall, which, 
though it is a manner of vegetation unknown 
here, prevails in ſeveral other plants within 
the — The cacao is a very tender tree, 
equally impatient of the wind, heat or cold, 
and will flouriſh only in the ſhade; for which 
7 im the cacao walks, they always plant 
a' palm. tree ot every one of cacao. I need 
ſay little of the uſe of this fruit; it is gene- 
ral amongſt ourſelves, and its virtues? well 
known; but; however the great external call 
for it may be, the internal conſumption is 
much gteater, ſo that in Mexico and Terra 
Firma, in ſome provinces of which latter it 
is found in the greateſt perfection, their fo- 
reign and domeſtic commerce in this article 
is immenſe, and the profits ſo |} * that a 
ſmall garden of the cacaois is to- produce 
twenty thouſand crowns a year; 1 
believe this to be exaggerated: it ſhe ws, hows | 
evor, in what: a light of profit this commo- 
dity is conſidered. At home it makes the 
principal part of their diet, and is found whole- 
fame, autcitious, and ſuitable to the climato. 
NOK 5 2 This 
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This fruit is often confounded wicht the oben 


Int, "which'is a pecies o oy Apen. 
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HE trade of Mexico maybe conſidered 
as conſiſting of three great branches 
"by which it communicates: with che whale 
world; the trade with Europe by La Vera 
Cruz; the trade with the Bat ladies byAce: 
| PR and the commerce of the-Sputh»Sea 
y the ſame port. The places in Ne. Spain. 
which can intereſt a ſtranger, are therefore 
three only, La Vera Cruz, Acapulco, and 
Marico. neee n Hing E i And 1 
Mexico, the capital of the ki the 
— of the viceroy, che ſeat of the fuſt 
audience or chamber of juſtice, and an arch- 
biſhopric, is certainly — 
moſt ſplendid cities, not only in America, but 
- — whole world. | 
town, nor commu 
any navigable river, it has a prodigious com- 
merce, and is itſelf the center of all that is 
N on r — r 


cipal merchants reſide, the greateſt-part of ah 
buſineſs is negatiated and the goods ſen* 
from Acapulco to La. Vera Cruz, or from 
La Vera Cruz to Acapulco, for the uſe of the 
Philippines, and in a great meaſure for the 
uſe of Peru and Lima, all paſs through this 
city, and employ an incredible number; of 
horſes and mules in the carriage. Hither all 
the gold and 5ᷣlver come to be coĩned, here 
the King's fifth is depoſited, and here is 
wrought all that immenſe quantity of utenſils 
and ornaments in plate, Which is every year 
ſent into Burope-: Every thing here has the 
greateſt air gf magiiicrnce and wealth ; the 
ſhops glitter upon all ſides with the cxpoſure 
.of gold, \ filver, and jewels, and ſurprize yet 
more by the work of the imagination upon 

dhe treaſures Which fill. great cheſts: piled! 
to the cieliggs, hilſt they wait the ens i. 
being ſent to Old Spain. It is ſaid that the 
negro -wenches; who run by the coaches of the 
ladies there, wear” bracelets of gold, pearl 
necklaces, and ſewels in theit ears, whilſt the 
lace and embroidery. It cannot exactly he 
aſcertained hat number of people are in-this 
city: , It is certainly very vonfiderable, by 
many not made leſs than ſeyenty or eighty 
thouſand, This city itſelf is well and regu- 
larly; built, though: the houſes are not lofty 3 
the monaſteries are numerous, and richly en- 
TRUTH: Q 3 . dowed, 
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in their ornaments, th rv 
i tlie taſte of their de ese e ticks 
he port heareſt to this RR 
upon the SouthiSea; upwards ef two hund 
miles diſtant from the capital: Acapulco it- 
felf Ras one of the deepeſt, ſecuteſt, and moſt 
eommedibus harboufs in the South Bea, and 
indeed almoſt the only one which is good 
upon tlie Weſtern coaſt of New Spain! The 
rance'of the harbour is defe by a caſtſe 
Sb tolerable ſtreugth; the tom ftſeff ig but ill 
built, and makes every way à fmiſcrable fgure, 
ut —— 4 fairs, when it intirely 
pearanee, und becomes one of 

oy 2 mürts in the world. 
—— gn of December, the great 
gies Which makes the Whole chmmüflica- 
bf that is Between Amerien and the Philips 
fg hee a Voyage of fe months, und fake 
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three rhoufund leagues withour ſceing any 
er Mnd chan the Bittle Ladronesb arrives 
Hele loaded With an the rieb eemfmodftiks 
E tte kult; *cloves; pepper, elnnatmon, nut 
, macep china zee wares)” \cafticves 
EF, af and &di+ chints; muſlins bf every 
Skt. Alles precious toes," rief Urügs, 
duſt. At the fame time the ama! 
from Lima comes in, and is not com 
po Lade bring benden ee en oF ee 
— 2 quickfwet, Cc, 
HS 3 drugs, 
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drugs, and other valuable commodities, to be 
laid, out in the purchaſe, of the commodities 
of the Eaſt. Indies... Several;other ſhipsfrom 4 
different ꝓarts of Chili and Peru meet upon 


the ſame occaſion; and, heſides the traffic 


for the Philippine commodities, this cauſes a 
very large dealing for every thing thoſe coun- 
tries have to exchange with one anather, as 
well as for the purchaſe of all ſorts of oy 
pean goods. The fan laſts ſometimes for thirt 

days. As ſoon as the goads are diſpoſed of, | 
galleon prepares to ſet out on her voyage 


the 
to the Philippines with her returns, chiefly in 


ſilvet, hut with ſome European goods too, 
and. ſome other commodities. of America. — 
ſpeak here, as though there were but one 
veſſel on/ the trade with x 44 Philippines; and 
in fact there is only nominally one trading veſ- 
ſel, the galleon itſelf, of about twelve hun- 
dred tons ; hut another attends her commonly 
; 2 a, ſort; of conyoy,. Which generally carries 
: „a quantity of goods as pretty much or 
ables hen from performing that office. 
has often above a thouſand ED on 
Pound either intereſted in the cargo, or mere: 
1y paſſengers ; and there is no trade in which 
ſo large profits. are made; the captain of the 
vellgl, + the pilots, their mates, and even the 
common ſailors, making in one voyage, what 
in their ſeveral, ranks, may be conſidered as 
er eee. ated the writer of Lot 
4 


n 


Ahſon 3 


& 
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Anſon's voyage; that the jeſuits have the pro- 


fits of this ſhip to ſuppott their miſſidns ; and 
if ſo, their gains — be extremely great, 
and muſt add much ta the conſoquence of a 
ſociety Which has as great a reputation for its 
fiches as it wiſdom. 9 AqqU dat 203 16t 


This commerce to ſo vaſt a value, though 


carried on directiy between the king of Spain's 
own-dominions,/*enriches-them in proportion 

but very little; the far greater part of evEerx 
thing that comes from the- Philippines being 
the 2 fabric of other countriss 
che Spatriards add none of the artificial value 
of labour! to any thing. The Chineſe are 
largely intereſted in this curgo, and it is to 
Wen they:are indebted for tho manufacturing 
el ſuch of their plate; as is roght into any 
better faſhion” than rude ingots or- inclegant 
coins. When this fair is over, the town is 
comparatively deferted; however, it remains 

for the whole year the — Is 5 
in Mexico, for the trade with Peru and C . 
Which. is not very great! The Baſt-India 


goods brought hither are carried on mules to 


n conſumption is ſent by land- carriage tb 
Ja Vera Ctus y to paſs ouer the Terra Pixma, 
de the iſlands, and ſoms even by Old One, 
houg h in no great quantity. | Ma 

25 Prom the port of La Mera u 1 —— 
| hhe great wealth of Maxios is poured out 
Eoin * $3 upon 


Mexico, from whence: what exceed their 


*, 1 
* 2 * 2 
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upon all the, old world; and it is ftem this 


rt alone, that they receive theipumberlels - 
unes! and; neceſſaries that the old -warld 


yields them in return. To this port the an- 
nual fleet from Cadiz, called the flota, arrives 
about the latter end of November, after 4 


paſſage of nine weeks; This fleet, which 


Auails only from Cadiz, conſiſts of about three 


' ſhoes; ſtockings, books, apittures, military 


parts of Europe are highly intereſted in the 
cargo of this fleet. Spain itſelſ ſends aut little 


men, of war as a conyoy, and fourteen or fi- 

teen large merchant ſhips, from four hundred 
to une thouſand tons burthen They are load -- 
ed with almoſt every ſort of goods, Which 
Europe produses for export; all ſorts of © 


woollens, linens, flks, velvets, laces, glaſs, _ 


paper, cutlery, all forts of :, wrought: iron; 
watches, clocks, quickſilver, horſe Furniture; 


ſores; wines, and fruits; ſo that all the trading 


more than the wine and fruit. This, with 

the freight and commiſſions ta the merchant 
and the duty to the king, is almoſt all the ad- 
vantage which that kingdom derives from her 


commerce with the Indies. It is ſtrictly pros 


hibited to load any commodities on board this 
fleet without entering the s, the value, 


and the owner's name, in the India houſe at 


there, that the goods were duly landed, and 


Seville; and when they return, they muſt 
bring a certificate, from the proper officer 


92 19 in 


7 N 


=” 2— of * 1 


iin che proper pott. They are not permitted 
5 — | balk upon any account until they ar- 
5 Ho rue at La Mera Cruz, nor are they fuffered | 
. — ta take 1 1 any, other than Spaniſn paſſengers, 
dauorithem without a licence ir obtained at 
* the Idi hoaſe Ade ino oa Fit; 
pealohiy is the glaring character of he 
EN 4 court of Spain, i 42 | whatever regards their 
Ameridan empire ; and they often ſacriſice the 
woe tee o an exceſſive regard to the ſecu- 
7 my off their poſſeſſions, They attend in this 
: -- rote-pringipally to awo objects 3 the exclu- 
ſian oß all ſtrangers from any ſhare in it, and 
t keeping up of the market for ſuch goods as 
they end 0s; they think both pale andy 
biaſt anbrered by ſending out only — 
fleet, aud that from one only port in 
dic ne port only in Mexico... den 
mene, Which weulg be impolitie in any 
per in Europe beſides, are judicious enough 
. in Spain; becauſe the goods they ſend belong - 
lug maſtly o ſtrangets, and the profits upon 
EE Lodi bib the, only ching ö 
that really acerues to themſelves, it is er- 
tainly; right to conſult primarily how they 
ſhall. get the greateſt returns upon the ſmalleſt 
quantity of goods. It would be quite other - 
+ wile, if all, or moſt of what they ſend abr dad, 
werte their ohn produce or manufacture. 
N are undoubtedly right too in keepin 
the trade very carefully corhenſelves, thoug 


ws 80 f | Pee 
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ps the means taken to attzin chis end 
will net be cheught ſo rational. By ſifferivg 
All che trade to be carried on only between — 
ports they ' diſcourage im the old world 
All their towns from that emulation; which = 
would not only enable them to traffic in fo- 
reipn' eommodities, but in time to ſet up fa- 
brics of their own; whereas now, with re- 
d to the export of their commodities, they 
nd upon the level of ſtrangers j they can- 
not carry their produce directly to elie beſt 
market; and it is very certain, that even trĩ⸗ 
fling diſcouragements operate very powerfully 
where the commercial ſpirit is weakg and the 
trade in its infancy. Again; in the ne world 
this confinement of the trade e in- 
terlopers, and an illicit eommeree too gainful 
for any regulation to prevent,” and which may 
ford ſuch bribes as will diſarm the moſt ri⸗ 
gid juſtioe and lull the mmoſt attentive: vigiæ 
lanoe. 80 that in reality it may e 
doubted; whether the precautions; mal 
tically purſued; and 7 time to 
time with ſo much care and foreſ ght, are at 


bottom of moſt ad vantage or prejadive to that 


nation! It was probably ſome conſideration 
of chis kind that gave riſe to the cuſtom 
of regiſter ſhips? it was found that this con- 
fined commerce 1 its extenſive object 
| =_ imperfectly; and that thoſe wh were 

| E 
arp 100% | take 


= 
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we adenntsge of this want of 8 regular ſup- 


TEE. Which ſhe is regiſtered ;- all this paſſes of 


E ſcom Spain. When therefore a company 
G merchants of Cadiz or Seville judge that 
goods mult be wanting at any certain port in 
the Weſtalodies, the courſe. is, to petition the 
council ef che Indies for licence to ſend a 
ſhip-of three hundred tons, or under, to that 
E They pay for this licence forty or fifty 
uſand Hollars, beſides preſents to the of- 
s im proportion to the connivance neceſ- 
cen t their deßign; for, though the licence 
| — 9 rayr tons at the utmoſt, the 

| el fitted out is ſeldom really leſs than fix 
ed, This ſhip and cargo is regiſtered 
5 — burthen. It is required 100, 
that a certificate be brought from the king's 
Nhe at dhe port to vvhich the regiſter ſhip is 
chat ſhe does not exceed the ſize at 


onurſe ; theſe are what they call regiſter-ſhips, 
and by theſe the trade of Spaniſſi America 
has been Carried on — ge —— 
paſt,, ſome think, as much to the prejudice of 
their trade, 28 contrary to all thei — | 
22 n * eur mar A 
When io the . are nden anc} dib. 
poſed of at La Vera Cruz, the fleet takes in 
tha plate, precious ſtopes, cochineal, indigo. 
gocoa, tobacco, ſugar and hides, which are 
their returns for mo — Po 
an : 8 1 * 


7 
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May, but more frequently in Auguſt, they 
are ready to depart. From La Vera Cros 
; they: fail to the Havanna in the iſle of Cuba, of | 
which is the place of rendeawous where they * 
meet the galleons; another fleet, which carries 
on all the trade- of Terta Firma by Cartha- 
gena, and of Peru by Panama and Porto- bello, 
in the ſame manner that the flota ſerves for 
that of New- Spain. When they arrive at this 
port, and join the galleons and the regiſter 
ſhips that collect at the ſame port from all 
quarters, ſome of the cleaneſt and beſt failing 
of their veficls/are diſpatched to Spain; wirk 
advice of the contents of theſe; ſeveral fleats, | 
as woll as with treaſure and goods of their 
on, that the court may judge what indulto or 
duty is proper to be laid on them, and hat 
convoy is neceilary for their ſaſety. Theſe 
fleets generally make ſome ſtay at the Havanna 
before all the ſhips that compoſe them are 
collected and ready to ſail. As ſoon as this 
happens they quit the Havanna, and beat 
through the gulph of Florida, and, , 
between the Bahama lands, hold their courſe 
to the North - Eaſt, until they come to 
the height of St. Auguſtin, and then ſteer 
away to Old Spain. When. the flota has left 
La Vera Cruz, it has no longer the appear - 
ance of à place of git igt wvw an 
ina veryunhealthyſituation, inhabited ſcarcelx 
by any but Indians, Mertezes, or Negroes. 
2630 | All 


= An deer en. Renee. 
 Albith& merchants of l any 


_ 1684451 Phist town 


Miau, and Negrot 


- thoſe ho are native Spaniards 


% 


FOO 
at\fome-/diftance;/-at a place called Los Ange- 
contain about three 
thonſand inhabitants. 
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Three. 0 Mes pee e Whites," 


I the ebaruttrs of thoſe. 
We elergy; their charathers.” Tbe civil go- 
vernmen irt cbur utter. * 


Di ne er ee n 32:36 2195 bv 


HE inhabitants of New Spain 10 
+ . compoſed: of people of three different 
races; Whites, Indians, and Negroes, or tha 


ſeveral mixtures of thoſe. The Whites are 
eithet born in Old Spain, or they are Creoles; 
are moſtly in 
offices, or in trade, and have the ſame cha- 
ractor and manners with the Spaniards of 
Hutope; the ſame gravity of behaviour, the 
ſame natural ſagacity and good ſenſe, the ſame 
indolence, and yet u greater ſſiare of pride and 


ſtatelineſs; for here they look upon the being 


natives of Old Spain as a very honourable 
diſtinction, andi are in return looked upon bß 


the Creoles with no ſmiall ſhare of hatred and 


eney. The latter have little of that firmneſs 
and patience which makes onenof the ſineſt 


3 Thy the character of 


the native Spaniard; 
— eG „ 
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weakandefeminate, |: Living as they doinie 
conſtantentrvating heat, ſurfeited with wealth, 
and: giving up their whole time to _— 
and inactive pleaſures, they have nothing 
or manly to fit them for making a figure in 
active life; and fe A any taſte for 
the ſatisfaction of a ed retirement. 
Luxurious without variety or elegance, and 
expenſive with great parade and little con- 
veniency, their general character is no more 
than a grave and ſpecious inſigniſicance. 
They are temperate at their tables and in 
their cups; but, from idleneſs and conſtitu 
their hole buſineſs is amour ahd intriguß; 
theſe they carry on in the Old Spaniſh taſte, by 
doing and ſaying extravagant things, by bac 
muſic, worſe poetry, and exceſſive epe nes: 
Their ladies are little celebrated for their cha- 
ſtity or domeſtic virtues; hut they are ſti lla 
good deal reſtrained by the old: faſhionedeti - 
quette; and they exert a genius, which is not 
contemꝑptible, in combating: / he: reſtraints 
which — lays them under. 
Tb clergy are extremely en n 
their wealth and influence cannot be doubted 


amongſt ſo rich and ſuperſtitious a — 
is ſaid, that they iQtually ſſeſs a f 
the revenues of that — — 


after all abatements, certainly amounts ta ſo- 
veral millions. And as — 1018" 
not extravagant to ſay, that prieſts, monk, 

| and 


x” , 
0 1 
" þ — — 
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 bertainly; with all their faults, in one t 
their zeal is highly commendable ; that 
are the cauſe of ſeveral charitable foundations ; 
and that they bring the Indians and blacks 
into ſome knowledge of religion, an d in ſome 
meaſure mitigate their ſlavery. This too has 
2 good, political effect; for. thoſe ſlaves are 
more faithful than ours, and, though indulged 
with greater liberty, are far leſs dangerous, 
1 do not remember that any inſurrectſon has 
been ever attempted by them; and the Indians 
are. reduced to more 55 a civilized ny than 
they ate in the colonics of any other E uropean 
nation. 

This race of people are now, whatever they 
were formerly, humble, dejecte d, timorous, 
and docile; they are generally treated with 

t indignity. The ſtate of all people ſub- 
| jected to . ph is infinitely worſe 
| ths what they fo rom the preſſure of the 
worſt form, or the worſt adminiſt , of any 
government of their own. . 

The blacks here, as they are imported 
from Africa, have the ſame character as the 
blacks of our colonies ; ſtubborn, hardy, of 
an ordinary underſtanding, and fitted for the 
groſs flavery they endure. 

Such are the characters of the people, not 
only of New Spain, but of all Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, When any thing materially different 
nk Ms | 
Vor. I. The 
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The civil gorermhemt is adminiſtered by, 
ttibünals, which here are called audientes, 
confifting of a certain number of judges, di- 
vided: Aud dh chambers, more reſem- 
bling che pathaments in Frances than o 
coürts. At the head of the chief of theſe 
chambers the Viceroy: himſelf” preſides When 
be les fit; His employment is one of the 
truſt and power the king of 1 
mn his gift; ant is perhaps the richeſt govern 
ment entruſted to any ſubject in the world: fi 
Alemploytnents*here are held only by na- 
tive Spaniards, and by them but for a certain” 
limited time; at moſt not above three years:* 
Jealouly, in this reſpect, as im all others rela- 
tie te the Indies, is the ſpirit that influences” 
all their regülarions; and it has this very bats 
effect; that every officer, from the x 
to the loweſt, has the avidity which a new and 
Itretative'p fFinipires; -ravenous becauſe His 
time is , he oppreſſes the people and 
defrauds the crown; another Tucceeds him 
with the ſame diſpoſfitions; and no man is 
Kateful to eſtabliſh any thing uſeful in hie 
office,” knowing that his ſucceſſor will be ſure 
tot upon every regulation which is not 
ſubſervient to his on intereſts; ſo that this 
enſlaved people has not the powet of put- 
in uſe the fox's policy, of letting the 
fir fNrarm of bloodſuckers ſtay on, but is 
= > wt 
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tant Kuscefion of Dang a and in impatictit 
Sew"! * i wr mor: 
ger rg ſome troops kept in New gpl 
and a good revenut appropriated for their 
maintenance; and for the ſupport of the for- 
tifications there ; but the ſoldiers are few; III 
_ cloathed; ilF paid) and worſe diſciplined; the 
military here keep pace with the” civil and 
ecclefiaſtical adminiſtration,” and' 'every Nr. 
is a e * F 
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New i Mexies! It diſtovery. ee, . 

Ar. W r 


EW Rene les to the” North — 

; N North Raſt of New Spain: Its bounds © 

to the Nortli are not aſcertamned. Taking in 
California, it has the great South-Sea to tha 
Weſt, and to the Baſt it is bounded” by the 
French pretenſions on the Miffifippi. * This 
country” lies for the moſt part within the 
te gone; and has a moſt agreeable cli-" 
mate, and x ſoil in many places productive of 
every thing for profit and delight: It has richt 
mines of filver, and ſome of gold, which 
are worked more and more every day; und it 
produces precious ſtones of ſeveral kinds; but 
has no direct intercourſe with any part of 
— 2 but little known at all 
* = 
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't@iRaropeans; and the Spaniſh! ſettlements 
| . thers;are:comparitively weak z however they 
are igyery day inereaſing in proportion as they 
_ diſcover mines; which are here not anferior - 
ti any ONY have, "I 9 Co in the other 

| 0 The inhabi are m EY 
ndians ; but in many places lately — —1 
by the, ae miſſionaries, to chriſtianity. to 
à cixilized life, to follow trades, and to raiſe 
corn and wine, which they now export pretty 
largely to old Mexico, This uſeful 2D 
W. principals effected at the expence þf a 
ih nobleman, the marquis Velaſeo, 


1 ; whom, the, Teverend. author of. lord; Anſon's 


N fore that reaſon, ee 
igot. Ste 2B 8 3 bAsL 
ein ee poninſpla 0 California dels 
pat, and far fam an inconſiderable part, of 
his country, It is a place — 5 
_ -$radle, and has 8, pearl fiſhery of great value. 
1 2 diſcovered by the; great gonqueror of 
1 al: 5 Cortes Our famous _ 
| = an avigator , rancis Drake, 
there, an beet pgſſeſſion of it in 198 _ 
5 V took poſſeſſion, but obtained the ibeſt 
the world to the poſſeſſion ; the prin- 
2 —— having formally inveſted him ith 
5 principality. However, Ido, not find that 
we have. thought of aſſerting that night ſnce 
bis time; butat ene emplay, in ſome 


Future age, m of thoſe lawyers; who 
2 K diſpute 


* 
* 
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dlifputt with words what; can only he detided 
byſthe (word, and will afford large matter up- 
ol the a of ene occupancy; and ſet- 


10lemientortt tort 215 ide, ein 1990 l 
1540 57 (1 19 15 1904 5 14h 18111 1 G 
viftom 01s eri tin Eat # 10 e 
ober ide H A 125 VII. elbe! 
"Tbe'climate und foil Peru. It4'\produte. The 
miner, the cocu ant herd of 'Paraguuy.” © 
ig 310qX3 Will YOUF HOH'S7 SITY Ob 1053 
HE conqueſt of Perd, atchieve@in'fo 
I extraordinary a manner, brought into 
the power of Spain's country not lels weal- 
thy and nearly as extenſive as Mexico; but 
far beyond it for the conveniency of habita- 
tion and the agreeableneſs of the climate. 
Like Mexico, it is within the tortid zone; yet, 
having on one ide che South. Sea, anil of the 
other tie great ridge of the Andes through 
its wHode ſength, the . effects of be en | 
and the mountaing teiper the / equinddial 
| heat iH0@1pmanher equally agrecable and ſur- 
priſing: With a ky forthe moſt part cloudy, 
-which Thields ' them from the rays of the 
vortiba baun; it never rains in this Cbuntry. 
- But eberynnight à {oft benign dew breods 
upon the varth, and refreſhes the gtaſs and 
plants ſo as to produce in ſome parts the 
- greateſt ifettility 7 What the dew wants in per- 
- tefting this, is wreugbt by the vaſt number 
of ſtreaths;' to Which the frequent rait and 
„ii R 3 - the 
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the daily melting of the ſnow, on thoſe aſto- 


mountains give riſe ; for thoſe monn+ 

Finz, though. within the tropics, have their 

tops continually covered with ſnow, which is 

an appearance unparalleled in the fame cli - 

mate. Along the ſea- coaſt, Peru is generally a 

dry barren fand, except- by the bank of the 

wers and ſtreams we have mentioned, where 

it is extremely fertile, as are all the valleys' in 
the Hilly country, 

- The cauſe of the want of rain in all the flat 


conftaat Sout FER! wind, that prevails there 
for the greateſt part of the year; and the im- 
menſe height 105 the mountains, cold with a 
 conftant ſnow... The * country between, 
TFelfhcd as it is on the one hand 0 the cool 
winds that blow without any variation from 
the frigid regions of the South, and heated as 
— wniformly by the direct rays of the equinoc- 
Tial lun, prelerye tuch an equal temper, that 
"the va our once elevated can hardly ever de- 


e country,, by the alternate contraction and 
Ailatatlon of the air from the daily heats and the 
ſuccccding colds, which the ſnows commu- 


from the unequal temper of the air which 
feen in all hilly places, the rain falls ve 


ſenpifully ; ; the den in the mountainous 


by 


country of Peru is difficult to be aſſigned; 
though the agents in it are not improbably the 


ſcend in rain: But in the mountainous part of 
 nicate in the abſence, of the ſun, as well as 


countries | 
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2385 i e changeable, and the 
un TL £24 ; 
All along the coaſt of Pery, 4 current ſets 
ſtrongly to 123 North; further out to 41 
paſſes with 5 ual rapidity to the South. 
_—_— ds ly moyes eddywile ; for, having 
run as far as its moving cauſe impels i it, it 177 
turally paſſes back again where it has leaſt re- 
ſiſtance. The 1 ignorance of this double cur- 
rent. made. the navigation in the South-Seas 
originally very uncertain and fatiguing ; but 
now. the courſe. is, for thoſe who paſs 7 4 
Chili to Peru, to keep in to the ſhore in their 
: paſſage to Callao, and on their return to tand 
out a great many leagues to ſea, and take the 
Southern current homewards. The fame me- 
thod, but reverſed, is obſerved in the voyages 
between Panama, and all the other N ongþern 
countries, and the ports of Peru. 
Ihe commadities of Peru, for cxpott, may 
be reduced to theſe LD, Firſt, flver and 
old ſecondly, wine, oil, and brandy; third- 
1 ov waol; fourthly, jeſuits bark; fafths © 
IV, Guinea or Jamaica pepper. Of the firſt 
theſe articles we have already treated in 
our deſcription of Mexico, The mines of 
gold in Peru are; almoſt all in the Northern 
part, not very remote from Lima ; thoſe of 
ſilyer almoſt wholly in the Southern, The 
voyagers Who treat of this country are gene- 
rally pretty ee in their accounts of the 


41 | R 4 | principal | 


Yhpp -- Indeed the 
25 A ages ; and, after haying enriched 


N Suntry, muſt; hate: ſince: ſuffered ſome 


aps: 4n Antonio of the Bun I 


aces,; where mines are for acht but 
bergen een us Edge che 


nini wuch vn theſe;particulats, -becauſe they | 


contain, very little inſtruction in themſelves; 
And if they were things is their o. Dnaturt 
eit would: be lde is be purpace 


| w Well 8 is continually changing. 


New mines are daily opened, and the old ex- 
q or deſerted. The towns: ſhift with the 


n A rich mine is always the foutder bt: 


rtion/to jts produce ij the town; 
which is bis, when th mine it exhauſt, 
t mines of Potoi 
ar cas, are the inhe- 


province of Los 


Id for centuties; Rill-continue the in- 

ſtible ſources of new treaſure. They are 
—— quite fo valuable now's! fors 
— ſo much from any failure af the: 
as from the immenſe depth td uhich | 
—— put ſued it, which, by tHe greater 
ban neceſſaty, Jeſſens the profit on what it 
Field, is proportion as they deſcend}; beſidet, 


: bo mines are daily opened, which ate worked 


W leſe expence i ſo chat the accounts we 
of the great number Which inhabited 
"Gy of Potoſi, when Mr. Frezierwas in 


abatement. It had then upwatds of N 
thouſand ſouls, Spaniards. and Iadians; of 

Which dhe Latter LT oneasibal off yi 
eonon The 


—— wert. . 


' 1/TheSpatiiards: un | 
ple to fend dannually a certain n = 
village of tlie rere ee 
ae work for a limited the ; ' afterwifdy 
return. But, having” loſt che ſwebt . 
— or eir former conhexions, they chat fra 
vive this ſlavery commonly ſettle in the eĩty of 
Patoſi. It: is incredible how theſe mines the 
moſt terrible ſcourge with which God'could' 
afflict the inhabitants) have contributed to de-. 
populate! this county. Worſe they are than 
ſword or peſtilence; e 18 17 to their — 
and where thoſe hy, they are embit 
by the circumſtance c an ignominious fax 
without any proſpect of end or miti 
The effects of this ſervitude would be yer m 
fatal;-if fit were not for the uſe of an herb 
vhich the inhabitants dall Coca, to Which 
they afcribe the moſt extrabrdinary virtues; and 
which they vonſtantlyuſei Its qualities fe 
to be of the opiate kind, and to hayeforhe'n 
ſemblance to thoſe of tobacco ; for it 
a kind of ſtupid compoſyrs,”'! Itis ah ancidbte. | 
againſt/-poiſons;' ang — effluviaf And 
makes choſe who. 41 ic ſubſiſt a » long ris 
without food. Though neęeſſary n Sm 
who work in the mines, if is N pleaſurd 
by all the Indians, who chewy it wel roo] 
 itomakes thoſe Who uſe it ſtink in & 
moſt offenſive manner: This herb is gathered 
by fl the Indians with mapy fuperſtitivus deres 
mpnies, 


* 


| the Indians ſuperiority. in ſtrength 


ele An Seen of n 


monigs, to-which. they attribute its virtues; for 
2 foe 18, in many par 


ts of Peru, with 
ſuperſtition, beben. forbidden; the Spa- 
ae el ay the las . ee 
of its effects to mag allowing to 
5 more than they e; for they thiok 
owing 
"to: chem. However, notwith- 

ae e MY of the inquiſitian, which 
iu tabliſhed in all the Spaniſh dominions 
= great terror, neceſſity makes them wink 
at the where the mines are worked. 
They make uſe of another preſervative, an 
infufon of the herb of Paraguay; ſomethio 
the nature of tea. The conſumption 


This in Peru by all ranks of prope is pe pro- 


Aigious. Above 18, 00 hundred weight is 
nally brougbt into Chili and Peru, Cog is 

orth, when the duty i is paid, not leſs than 
$0,900 pound ferling. The. fineſt of this 


e comes from the country of tho | 


| 2 
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. 


e £9 eee re 
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mY 3. 0 of Peru. The vo? The lamas and 

vicun nat, 4 * + es Te, Sunk. Guts 
nes e 'F e 7 9 
8 Hor mines, In * 


HE Southern part of * Je is 
without the tropic of Capricorn, pro- 
duces wine ing 8 „but not in 5 8 
fection proportionab e. The Spanfards dillike 
and leave it to the Indians 1 negroes, chuſ, 
ing rather, what may ſeem odd, to regale in 
the brandy of the ſame wine, which is like - 
wiſe e and exported in large quantities, 
not only to all parts of Feru, pegs = Panam 
and the ports of New 8 2 
quantity is N ngar a e Fi ny c of no 
conſequence, called Moquaga; here, it is faid, 
tbey make annually of wine and brandy, one 
hundred thouſand jars, which Mr. Frezier 
reckons at three million two hundred thou- 
ſand Paris pints, A vaſt quantity in a fmall 
territory. The value of this produce is four 
hundred thouſand pieces of eight. Other 
places trade in wine, ſuch as Piſco, but of a 
goodneſs not ſuperior, Oil is likewiſe had in 
eru; but both the wine and oil are moſtly 


the produce of thoſe places that * beyond the 
X Southern wehe dots 
3 ; Wool 


5 ae it falls on the ſkin,: cauſes a red 


al makes one of the moſt valunble com- 
modities of the growth ot this country And 
t is not more remarkable for its ſine long ſta- 
.ple;! than fur the fingularity of the animal = 
;whichicarries it; It 18 ſheered from a fort of 
| which: hey cill lamas ant vicunnas; 
thelamas have ſmall heads, reſembling in ſonic 
meaſurd both an horſa and ſheep; the up 
lp is cleft like that of the hare, through which, 


ben they are enraged; they ſpit; even to ten 
paers e, fort of enwenomed juice, 


. wp ho great itching, The neck is long like 
| Fas rakes 9 ; the body ras that of 

2 F e legs are much longer in propor- 
e 2 has a ee mel. 
hut its fleſh is good and it is extremely uſe- 
ful motennly fur the wool, which is very lon; 
ind fine, Hut gs it is cat 2g nes rong, 


patibnt, and kept at a very ben, It 
aldom carries above one 1 and fif 
-pounidoweight, but then it carries = weig 


a vaſt way without tiring, eats very little, ak 
never rinks. As ſoon as ni ight comes, the 
Jams, lies down; and no bid can get him 
to move ont foot, after the zie he deſti es 
Forikis:ceſt and food. 5 $958 101353 29 * 
% qe yicunna is an animal roſenibllng thi 
lama, pretty much as the dromeda does the 
camel. He is ſmaller and ſwifter;-with a far 
:iggg-wtool; but other wiſe exactly Iiæe the lama 
11 lf in 
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incallireſpets.-:The wookof theſe creatures 
nag” as ane: as ilk; | Prgbably the fahnons 
af Cachemir, of: whoſe: wookthey make 
: ee eloths, ſo much ned India, 
is of this ſpecies. I cannot. aſcertaig-what 
quantity of this wogl is exported, manu 
ed ot raw, out of Peru, either to Ney 
or Old- Spain: but I have reaſon to believe it 
is not at all-inconſiderablec://; 7.112155: 91) ; 
The fourth great article of their commerce 
is jeſuits bark. ſo well known in medicine, as 
a ſpecific. in intermittin ade, u tn 4 and 1 5 
many other l urp ; 
_ daily finds it 80 1 85 tree i 
Aduces chis valuable N grows: Princi 
the mauntaigous — Peru, 4 cipatly in 
- and-beftinthe province of Quito.' Condamine 
informs: us, that it grows on the(hither ſide of 
the Andes no Way inferior to the Peruvian 
- quantity, and ig neſs ; the beſt is todu 
. 2 the: high and rocky grounds d it it not 
angular dn this, for it en in a good meg 
(ure to he the cafe, of all plants, whoſe quicts 
are much rage ſtrong an effective when ela- 
-botated in ſuch ſituatinns. The tree which 
bears it. is about the ſiae of acherry-tree'; its 
leaves are round and indented ;: it bears a l 


reddiſh flower, from whence ariſes a ſoit o 


huſk, wbich-invelopes a flat and white kernal, 1 
got Unlike an almond. This bark was firſt = 
2 in France by the Cardinal Lago, 4 
+0 Jeſuit, 


— oe eee en 
| | 


t Ai Aker e . OPRAH 


Felultz Abet the year 6e. Here if bat ite 
nine of Jeſuits Bark! It is Rid to bare bee 
diſcovered bythe accident of an Tndian's drink- 

ing in fever of the Water of A lake into — 4 

fmt of these trees Had fallen, and by which 

HE Was cured.” This thedicihe; as vital, Was 

Heid ib deflance' for 2 good whilte by the . 

culty; but after an obst defence, the 

have thought proper at aft to ſurrender. Not- 

withſtatiding * all the miſthiefs at firſt deen 

i irs ue, every body knows that it is at this 

Hy inti6oetitly att eficactoully preferibed ins 

great” yaricty of "caſes; for which" reaſon ix 
5 makes 4 Cenfiderable and valuable part of the 
| carge een dee, 

1 Guises pepper, Api, ot, as Wis eatted by 
A us; "Cayenne pepper, is a Very great article in 
1 the ttäde af Peru, as it is uſed alt over Spa- 
Th Aeris in almoſt every thing they eat, 


J 


is 1s. produced in che greateſt quantity in” 
1 vale of Arica, 4 diſtrict in the Southern 
55 parts: of Peru, from whence they export it to 
the annual value of fl hitndred thoufandt 
1 "The diſteiet which” produces this 
pet in ſuch abundance is but ſmall, and 


Well as in grain and fruits, is owing to the 
| advantage o a ſpecies of a very extraordinary” 
hure, broug Rt from an ifland called Tqui- l 
= qui: Thie 165 is a fort of Fellowiſh earth, of 2 


| fetid Imell. It is benen 1 Bethe 


8 


| 

| 

| 

1 8 05 5 - its" fertility in pepper, a4 
| 

| 


| 6f bits; begun of the danger, 
feathers having been found vety deep in it, JF 
and vaſt numbers of ſes fo 21 e 
upon that and all the — 7 oy; ; 
the other hand, Whether we look upon this 
ſubſtance as the dung of theſe ſea'fowls of A 
particular ſpecies of earth, it is almoſt equally 
difficult. to conceive how the ſmall ifland of 
I —.— two miles in circumfe- 
= cole fu ply ſuch immenſe quantities; 
and yet, after —— upwards of twelve thip' 
loads annually for a century together for the | 
diſtant parts, and a vaſtly a larger quantity for 
tlis uſe of the neighbourhood, it cannot 
obſerved that it is in the leaſt diminiſhed, 
that the height of the ifland is at all — 
But theſe are matters, which to handle * 
perly, require a more exact knowledge alt 
the circumſtances relating to them, than em | 
be gathered from travellers, 
 Quickfilver is a remarkable article in theix\ 
r e becauſe the purification of their gold 
d de it. Ido not find that = 
4 — 7 part of ih America pro- 
duces it; ſo that ——— Terra 42 
ſupplied from Old Spain with all they want 
of that mineral, which is brought them =] 
the king's account only; exeept that ſome ar- 


rives from Peru in a contraband manner. In 
Peru likewiſe ĩt is monopolized by the crown. 


W *** ſub- 
5 4 ſtance 


4 =O 
| * 


Er 
hagged.; hig they pound, and — 
* 

paſſes , and volatilizi the mineral, 


3 . it 
_ dap 5 it is laid upon 
; covered with earth, * Ehrough-this 
4k in a ſmoke; which, 
| 2 — 


Eg ilyer Kalle, in g — ry 
he men who work in the mines of this mi. 
Mm yet * ſubject to diſeaſes than thoſe 
Who tail in the athers ;; and they make uſe 
_ of _ the, lame \Þreferyatives of Paraguay" 20a | 
e e ee of: 2010 e a4 

rr 


a. 269 it 8 PX. 1 Yiews 7c 
een e ab at aruny (br. 45G. bee 


of the Peruvians. Their divifionr. 
jw? he, Indian Faltiual. Honours paid to a 4 
Aerndant 8 1488 $34 1 Bini 6 


2 N 1 12 91 4 {IE 7h Lan 5. Een 


2 — 6£4 ee 
difference, thoſe of the Spaniards and Croo- 
723 Mexico, other than that the natives 
N ru; Jeen 2 


— vr Amano; 25 
aul of gi megan but they art for the 


wally-deftitiite of all 'cultivatiort. 
je 2 of Fel ito is Bere 77 


ever. 2 and the prieſt ar 
their: whole. ſu and every Spanfar 
46 ſome authors pore, inſults them wit 
impunity. T he traveller takes as much 
their on as he pleaſes, and decides fe 
himſe r 
ſhall pay any thing at Complaints are 
anſwered with EW indignities, 45 Wit 
- Þlows, which it is a crime to return. Th 
druel irregulat' bondage contributes to Uifpeo- 
ple this country: even more than the metho- 
dical tyranny of the government, To'avoid 
the plunterhe is hourly ſubjected to, the — 4 
ter of the family often ruſſes no more 

than what juſt ſuffices for the ſuſtena of 
his Na, this he buries, and keeps the 


ſecret of his hoard to himſelf, only drawing 
dut daily juſt ſo much as ſetves for the uſe of 
the day. If he chances to die ſuddenly, the 
family ſtarves; if à bad ſeaſon comes, the 
calcu ated produce falls mort, and they are 
all reduced to beggary. Fet worſe, EW 


8 


even the flaves of ſlaves ; for the 
encourage their negroes to treat them ch 
the greateſt iaſolence; ànd they politically 
keep apa rancour, No l e- 
tween theſe two races of pe They ST: 
Wer . under the pry panalgah 

VOL S 


5 458 An Ade tbe Evkbbzan 


Ke 3y15 


ar have an unlayful inte ole 70 
Fn WL Wo Divigon TH the preati 1 
oh for the prefervatio 

Paniard h 
clefia) 


12 the enen $ fr 
10 73 0 lonies. 5 native! 
| one Alt the Mane offices, & , | 
and military. He Kt Send 
E Cteolian hates and envies Pia: "Both 
contemn. and maltreat the Indians 'w 10, On 
their fide, are not inſenfible of the 1 104 gal ties 
they ſuffer. The Blacks are e | 
rae on the Indians, and to conlider theit 
| Intereſts as altogether oppolite ; whullt the In- 
dians in their nominal reedom look With a 
enxious..diſdain upon the rey of. of the Ne- 
5 does, "which makes them ar the ers. 
What is extraordinary, the 8 miards, not 
content with reducing this ankap nati 
| 1015 ſo cruel a 5. 27 as if the y thought 1 
Be ing unleſs off were thorov bly Eng. 
15 of Its weight, uffer the Tad to cele- 
brate an annual feftival, in Which plays are 
repreſented, commemorating. the overthro 
4 their own. ſtate. . Theſe are acted with ; 
_ the horrid and. 7 gravating | circumſtances 
1 ttended this event ; 3. And the pe ople 
are at this time 0 enraged, th i the Spaniards 
nd 115 dangerous to go abt. the Fd 
there is ann al achter 800 feſt 


Ack 
a 95 F hs kind, With A. grand p proc 
2 55 they car {$3 1 4555 le 
n deſcen en 
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84 who, at that time receive 
i onours in the mot 1 ane Na 

m from 4 4 Face bowed' down with the 

or; 85 ommon bondage of prince and 
ples... 1555 throws the Aetiog 1 
Oper, thef feſt iyal that r renews thei imag of their 
a free: mn. 10 this remaining Inca 0 | 
iceroy of Peru does Homage when he enter 
upon! is government, *T ynca fits upon 4 
lofty ſtage, and the viceroy 1 his obet- 
ance upon an horſe,” who! is taught to kneel 
| 1775 * occaſion, This manner of proceed 
be thou ght 6f the moſt refined train 
014310 ent PD and to be'as uppolitie as 
it is 1 but it is not impoffible har 
thoſe vents, Which they ſuffer the indignation 
1 the people to take, may carty off a ſpirit, 
19 t (arr break out in a much 
Tu bl Wanner. Whether by the diviſion 
up, or by theſe tre or by the 
nent of the clergy , or whatever 
Fear the" Spanfards 9 "he, rcon queſts 
With y: * ry 15 force ; the Indians FE even 
med, 8 1 make a conſiderable part of their 
Pu 35 Fl is true, Ys ac interdiected the ufe 


| 15 ei m Ae, See t is, that, = Bach in tie 
| 2nd. P ortu 821 olonjes,. the End 
* 3 Very 


6 An Aceoun r ef the. Evnornan 


gavety campatible;enough:with.great licence 

in ſame.reſpects, and, both. with the 
of the, rwalters. ” This bangs: deſerving: our con- 
ans; oe ee not ſeem to excel in th 
conciliating arts of; ggvernment in qur cole- 
nies, nor to think that any thing is to bee 
aden! by other * than qthoſe of 
ON terror and rude fore. Dar y1u8909. ot 22 
2305, vd/ beiin pie wis & ak e2loo8 for 


2bazrni 9:3 «Ee H A p. A. XI. mort N th 


8 11 > 961 1 1 101 T1193; +3040 aus alt 5: 
Tue ches of Pom, ibi, 1 and Quito; 
= @ tion of them.:: Callao, iti trade and 
-: deftruttian. Te wicerey of Feral His jus 
; ae es and re venuur. 4402 IZnol £1003 
3$8:291011 yarqumo? oi ig: e 29917 gs 
[= HERE are three. eities in Penn famous 
1. for their opulenee and trade: Lima, 
Cuſco, and Quito. Lima lies in th 
part of eru, in the latitude, Of, 12 South, 
and 299 longitude from Teneriffe. It ſtands 
about two leagues. from. the ſea; upon a river 
called: Rimac, {mall and unnavigahle. Thi: 
city, is the capital of Peru, and of-all South 
America ; it extends in length about two 
miles, and in breadth about one and a quar- 
| ter j.i4s diſtant appearance, from the multitude 
of ſpires and domes, is extremely majeſtic z 
and hes you. ae an den, — n laid 
out with the greateſt regula e 
other at equal diſtat * e 


; AW 4 


- 
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Bestell 56d) ge bunt 36 uche Eusdigy af th 
tate are Nightly roofed, as they are built 
low and of light materials, to woch che D 
ces of earthquakes kregquent and dread - 
in thiscountry.'” But they ate” 
laiſtered and painted on the dutſide, ſo ast 
ave ul the appearance of free. tone. Todd 
to the beauty and convenience of this eity, 
moſt houſes have a garden, watered by cuts 
drawn from the river; each man commands 
à little running ſtream for his own uſe; in a 
hot and dry country-as'this is, no ſmall mat. 


ter of convenience and delight. Here is 4 


grand walk by\the river-fide two hundred fa- 
thom long, confiſting of five rows of fine 
orange trees. To this the company reſorts at 
fie In the tvening drawn in Ne * 
and chlaſhes w. Such is the opulence of 

city; clit, exolüftve of! coaches, Se 
kept in it upwards of five thouſand/of theſe 
carriageb. AN mort binn pos bas 
Lima has fifty bur ehurches, taking in 
the cathedltal, the parochial;! and-convenitual ;' 
—_— monaſteries of men (beſides tix 661- 
ults,) one of Which contains feyen 
. and another fide hundred friars and 
ſervants zn rwelve nunnertes, dhe "principal of 


{19pm Noms 24 oh bas z¹¹νjs“ T6 
. 
cvs PINES or mule, an go 


py Tar Ta wr 2 


50 ny . 4543 
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| ta Palata made hjs)public entry in 2682,;they 


te walls) is in a manner tatall e 


k 


28>. : Als e erer 
202 uf Hf 95 2 the rr 2 
oHhich bas nd leſs han, three, bundfed Aung; 
and twelve hoſpitals, beſides — ey 
tdb portiening of poor girls, The number 
cef Whites is not leſs; than 0%, ,h 
whole df the inhabitants of all caſts and co- 
lonss are fad not to fall ſhort of $0,009 ſouls... 
They tell a very remarkable fach, that may 
help us to ſome idea of the vaſt wealtk of 
this city. When their viceroy the duke de 


cauſed two of the principal ſtreets to be paved 
with inguts of ſilver, that had paid the fifth 

to the King, of between twelve and fiftgen 
or three in thickneſs ; the hole of Which 

Could not amount to leſs. than fxtern cf le- 
venteen millions ſterliog. But nothing can 
£ except the churches, which the moſt, zud A 
ous travellers ſpeak of with aſtoniſhment; 
and ſeam incapable of deſuribigg, on ahnt 
of that amazing profuſion of gold, flyer, and 
precious ſtones] with, which (rn tay 

, The 


ide of this vaſt wealth ig fed fxgm ſourgey as 
Sopious : this city being the great magazine For 


* 


_ » almoft/allthe plate of Peru, which is coined 
bete; for the large manufactures and natural 
8 oducts of that kingdom ; ſox thoſe of Chili; 
und for all the luxuties and tongenignces 

; brought from Europe and the Eaſt-Indies. 
3 . 
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The trade e of the French te to Peru, during 
te War in Europe which was cauſed 


X about the Spaniſh ſuceeſſion, 
Las city deeay not 'n little, by diffuſing 
e-commerce,” of Which before it was the 
enter, af gft the other towns which lie 
Along the coaft; but, abſthat privilege has been 
"Hye taken away, Lima began to revive again, 
7 dontinbed in great fplendor until the year 
9, hen à moſt tremendous earthquake, 
3 2 entirely devoured Callao the part be- 
8 to it, laid three fourths of this city 
ich the ground. The-deftruQtian of 
— the moſt perfect and tertible: that 
an be coheeived; no more than one of all 
he inhabitants eſbaping; and he by a pro- 
"vjd&h66%the moſt ſingular and extraordinary 
Tilda idle. This pie wes on the fort that 
| ed the harbour, going to ſtrike the 
hen he perceived the fea to retire to 
u Lonfiderable Giftance 3 and then ſwelling 
mountain high, it returned with great vio- 
Fehee:” The inhabitants ran from their houſes 
in the vtmoſt terror and confuſion; he heard 
cry of Miferere rife from all parts of the 
"rity ;"#hd'framediately all was ſilent; the ſea 
Hall entirely overwhelmed this city, 2811 bu- 
ed it for ever in its bofom ; but the fame 
wave which deſtrbyed this city, drove a little 
boar by the place where the man ſtood, into 


' Which he threw 17 Pe P eh What 
251 Ibn Hs 31 18 4 ee Ne 1055 is 


yy * 
ws ; — 


* Arden ofaheeporaar 
i e tog ini this affair; Mr: Freaicrs 


sein nne 4.afnd from 
No ohne 2 n cun 

eke 
e eee pr 


eſy 
It 1 ba have: 7 
M ; 190 a 1 Whilſt alice nw 
= - 19955 it — 


| 4 .3299 inhabitants 
5 thebock po ha, 


ahe ftuation.gf: 


9901 1 Fee 
port in cru. erec were 
Warchonſes nete, with een 
yrope, Which being ! by ache gal- 

 legns-at, Fortor bello, Mere i brangh pe oa 
tg Egnama, and thence tranſporteg;hither;by 
their or fleet, with a convoy of-thres 
men ,o ads for this, To Js: 
PPE Oe WI ache 

- i — þ e — — 66 f. 
C SO. pork, leathen, tallow,. 
7 leveral forts 66: woollennadada.c 
| Fir anly carpets, like thoſe of Turkey. 
| Southern ports of Peru were brought 

; bie wine and brandy, naval ſtores, 
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r e de butt that a new" city it 
ready buht there; and that Eich is felt 
tolits forma luſtre; as this latter js 

chmee ef 0 haft c tds and the i 6 
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rly j Rs perquiſiteb are tent; as often 
— Cullao, he is inti EY 
offiei Lich for that little airing ; he has 10, 
129 pg togreſs into more diſtant parts; he 
eUrſpoſal of above an hundred great 
ies; and, in ſhort; the Nang 3 ua of "al | 
triennial employments both'civil and H 
throuphout the extent of his 8 0 juriſdic. me 
tioh.. - It-exnnottherefore be d that hi 
perquiſires,' even bis lawful ones (for thef 
are many others,) at leaſt double the value . 
his falary;- And c. Whatever the king 
of Spain may loſe by 1 bad cæconom ny 
his affairs, Ho prince in che world has fuch 
meansofrewardiog the ſervices of his ſubjetts,” 
without any in immediate burden upon his Gen 
revenues. th EV ONE DEF UTW” ahh Ww 
OQuſco, the capital ofthe ert Litgh? ; 
* ggg city; it ĩs at a good dif- 
ea, and Ntuated in the mum 
vous part of ae it has not leſs than 
orty thouſand inhabitants, three parts Indians, 
who art v induſtrious'#nd ingenious,” Tho!” 
little | infteuRod/in che art, 8 alte for paint- 
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11 and e have met with 
An incredible qu 9 A of 
re, and are d | 
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| orthern part of Peru; it E ate 
. Place, 100 equal to aby in Perd 
Tor: "the number of inhabitants, which are be- 
Itech fifty and Heey thoufand; and it carries 
on 2 yery. 7 9 trade with Lima, in ma- 
knfactures 92 "wool, cotton, and flax, which 
ate. wrought in the city and its aiſtrick, aud 
Apply the, greater part of the eodſitnptfoh of - 
the. poorer ſort All over this kingdom. Few 
Mines are worked ig this diftiet, tho; thought 
4% bound in_minerals ; "they receive plate ig 
THER for theit own 1 Di 15 nd feng it 
45 5 in retutn forth Euro ope, 
$ not caly to calculate the number of in- 
3s — in Peru, | becauſe. we haye n 409 
Ce are neceſſary to £908 ſuch. 
e There are ſeveral very la 
populous towng diſperſed through chit coun- 
bs, but in many places it is little better than 
of Ufart; partly for want of water, but mach 
more generally through the pride of one 8 
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res, æmploym e 
prolong. 15 15 provide for it, bs the 
of metals extremely pernicious to health, 4 
which makes them depend upon others for 
my neceſſary ſuſtenance. The nations which 
poor in reſpect of gold, and induſtriogs 
nk that poverty, have not the leaſt reaſon to 
vy the wealth of the Perovians; who, amidſt 
Ki that extravagam glare that dazzles the eye; 
live penurioufly and ſordidly; and are often 
in extreme want in a country, which in man 
laces is one of the moſt fertile in the world. 
155 fact, che countries which em 5 their men 
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ien dato ban tons lig 
enen) to.the-Southward of Peru lies 
Chill, extending: itſelf in a long narrow! 
praleng the coaſt of the South - Sea, in chi 
South. temperate zone. The air here is re. 
markably clear and ſerene. Scarce N 
happen, for three: parts of the yvar- Very 
= rain, falls e Loan period. But the 
n dews-every night, an many rivu- 
lets which 3 — of the Andes 
fupylies them, fertilige the plain country; and 
Ae it produce as much corn, wine, oil, and 
its, as the number of the inhabitants, which. 


iy yer. mall; of their induſtry, vhich is but 
moderate, will ſuffer them to cultivate. K 
8 —— os favourable: gov 
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5 could enter into competiti 
i% For at the ſame time that ĩt enjoys 
a,very healthful air, and is warmed Than. Ea heat 
ng (way. ppreſſive, it bears many of the to- 
17 one that -o would thrive no where elſe 
= Ie Yeu id zone. It is luxuriant on the 
ſuxface Wy 8 profit and delight; 
** rich. to prufuſion with ins 
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of gold, filyer, copper, lead, quickſilver, | 
and iron. Thoſe of gold "are the moſt 
wrought ; and indeed there is ſcarce a rivulet 
inthe country in which gold is not find ih 
ſmaller or greater plenty j but want of people, 
which is here more felt than in the other Spa- 
niſh ſettlements, hinders them from working 
all their mines, and, what is worſe, from | 
' proving the ſurface of their country to àn 
thing like the degree of perfection to whieWir 
might be brought. For in this whole exttfit 
of country; upwards of twelve hundred miles 
in length, and from three hundred to five Hun- 
dred miles in breadth, it is not reckoned th 
have much above twenty thouſand whites fre 
to bear arms; and about three times that Hum: 
ber of Indians, Blacks, ant Mulattobs: Vet, 
with ſo few hands, and thoſe not the moft 
induſtrious, they export annually from the' 
s of Chili, to Calloa, and o Sen of 
eru, corn enough to ſu lixty chouanꝗ,, 
men, for no country in the world e 
lic in grain of every ſpecies ; they 
es great quantities of wine, Mow a 
is raiſed in no other part on the Se 
hides, tallo w, and ſalted provifiohs tg" 
nothing of the gold, and other minerals,” 
which fotm their nr py am wealth: The peo. 
pla are mudh employed in paſturage; and eat! 
tle are hete in ſuch plenty that an ex fatted 
89 four dollars; a 9 
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' (carivity money. ut gs they, have 
| ene trade in tied and falted beck, 12 
 anid:tallow,. they eonſtantly b 1 
| 225 of horned cattle from the ot 
 theAndes; 28 10 he province of RT 
eig. Chili has but a very few beaſts. 
| prey. and thoſe timorous : and although toads, 
ſnakes, and ſcorpions, are here as numergus as 
Ju other hot countries, they are ve entirely 
* Hatwleks, .. inen +4894 
Imhere are in Chili four towns * fome N 
either on the ſea, or near it; St. Jago, whic 
| 1 4 0 ital, and contains about 400 fami- 
Iuies. Ia Conception, Coquimbo or La Serena, 
| r he three firſt of theſe towns 
ate laid out in a manner exaQtly reſembling 
Lach other, the ſtreets like thoſe of, Lima, 
cutting one another. ſo as to form 70 wares like 
thoſe of a dtaft board. They, 5225 all _gar- 
dens between the houſes, and running A 
; drawn from the neighbouring rivers.to ferty- 
lize them; but the houſes are fo low and 
meanly built (mud walls, and thatch in 
ſome), that they rather relemble agreeable 
.cquntry villages, than cities of _ buſineſs and 
grandeur... Howeyer, ſome of the ho ole are 
well furniſhed, and it is ſaid, that in Jago 
there are mann. Which have the. Nabe en- 
| -for Badia. it in not More a Reply ger 
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king the Divageſ fartels in the Sen Seng 
than for the manner in which l a 
fox Hither the criminals from Peru ahd the 
7 ed of Chili are tranſported, either ſor 
1 tine or for life, and obliged to labour 
on klie fortifications and other public works, 
What is ſingular, theſe criminals are at onte 
_ the priſonets and the jailors ; for the parrifon 
of the place, the Whole corps, faldiers and of- 
ficers, is fotmed of no other. The town 
contains about two thouſand ſouls, aud all of 
br baniſhed people, or the deſcendants of 
uch. <A EA * 4 bot + 160 TINS 
"The maritime trade of Chili is entirely von- 
fined to what they carry on with Peru, one or 
two ports of New Spain, and Panama. Their 
ſhips rarely penetrate the ſtreights of Magellan, 
ox 'paſs Cape Horn. But they have a confide- 
rable inland commerce with Tucuman, Bue- 
nos-Ayres, and other parts of Paragua, from 
"which they get the herb of Paragua, bees-wax, 
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$ in Chili they are weak in men; have a 

large body of independent Indians, ill- 
ected to them on their bordets; as the 
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PI "A 4 even in the” u 
fortunste, ow: much 4 brave gefenct of H- 
erty may contribute o prochſe, if nothing 
Elfe, yet a more tolerable Seyvicude.” ' In- 
"dans of this country have more reſetiblaice 
40 thoſe of North America, though mbre Hö- 
mane and eivilised in their manner tha to 
boo 3 toe er rn Iy Rr moe 
naturally ; r 
that exceffive veneration Which — ns 
dun for ae ings/ they avs eee. 
and very little form of g +] ech fa- | 
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pactievlarly are art corn 
with >innymerable.herds Jof black ent 
horſes, and mules; in which hardly anybody 
thinks it worth his while to claim a property. 
Any perſon takes and enen nn 
f to his occaſions. 289 

his country, RS: W 
ſmaller rivere, is watered. by three principal 
ones, which unite near the ſea, to form tlie 
famous Rio de la Plata. The firſt is Paraguay, 
from whence the country is denominated 
formsthe main channel, It has its origin fr 
a great lake ani the centet of South 
called: the lake of Xarayes,; and runs, — 
couiſe nearly North and South.) Parana, which 
riſta amongſt the mountains on the frontiors 
of Brazil;n ruhe a le ping courſe to the South 
Wet, untib i bet Paraguay, at a great; 
diftznce from the oon, about the twenty: 
ſerenth degree; of Sauth latitude. Uraguap 
riſes: likewiſe u pen the ſame ſide, and runs al- 
moſt to _ before it meets thoſe” 
my great: diſtance! from the: 
— — n with them. 


principal 
| :wahis vaſt trac; is that which is called Rig de 
la Plata, towards the mouth af the I 
tioned river. This 
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„is ne ntinued level, interrupted 
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les: — way extremely fertile da mu 
inge z but, cuntrary 
Aperiba, deſtitute of —— 3 they 
wur to ſupply tat ions 
EDS trage all which deine hee 
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equally pure and, wholeſome z\ 
1 — banks; and, on. 
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uces the greateſt pkoy of whateyer' is'com- 
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ee of the, excellence — W hhlis 
town. is, the oaly place of tram̃e to abo South 
Braail I Jet iiits cradle, conſidering / the 
tenfive country. eee 


fleet 
comes here, as; to —— rts-of Spaniſh 
America; two, or at — — regiſter ſhips: 
make the whole of their regular intercourſe 
with Europe. Their returns are very valuable, 
conſiſting chiefly of gold, ſibver, ſugar, and 
_ hides, I cannot learn that they haue opened 
any conſiderable mines in this province; but it 
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returned ftoin Chili, for the mules, cattle an 
tea; which re. ſent thitkeb; and that 1 
the proviiee of Eos Chareab Th Peri? is ent 
uo the [fame zcedunt/ fore the tnoſt. par ay 
Mnd-curriage There, is Befides a. tal 
water ; fora large river, called Pilco- 
mayo riſes hot far from the tines of Potof, 
wohithy" wigs an bag d the openings of the 
Cordillera Ai itſelf it W late the Pa. 
tagusy and this fiver is navigable to 
Hauret, allowing for the initerruption bf ſd 
falls, Walch is the caſe ef the river of 
ſiitſelf. By*this way it 18, I judge, that « groa 
vantity of ſilver comes Jy Buenos-A 
is in plenty in that cies 4 
aud thoſe Who have now and then carried on 
4 Contraband trade to this pSunfy, have Found 
it fur any other whit- 
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more than benediQions, and ſome flight 
matks of he jeſuiu favour, which make thoſe 
men entihy happy,, How 4 / 219 we 
Nothiag can equal dhe obedience! of: the 
people of theſe millions, except their content» 
ment under dt. Far from murmurinag. that 
then have only neceſſaries of life, by a labour 
Which might in ſome degree procure them the 
conyeniengies of it, they think themſ{clves's 
w iſhed. and favoured. people in wanting 
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Its capital city Pats 5 is the great barca 
of 4 Sout CS; Hither i is brought alk the 
treaſure which, tlie rich mines 0 Peru 5 
Chili pay to ibe king, or produce pop 


Priyars Account; - D 
be git of, Panama i: is Htuated ut pon one be 
the beſt Teng in a Th rel &s; of 5 Sbuth⸗ 
Fas: 19 ls of burden 18 775 at ou diſtance 
1 but ſmaller veſſels comé ü 
by way: In this bay 21 pearl fiſhery Fe 
reat val ug. * The: town, ; 5 of the Aacgelt! in 
Awerica, is ſaid to contain fixe thouſand 
60 1 gantly built of brick, and ſotie, | 1 
1 85 e form, and ING d 

. the 


ires and, Joes « of ſeveral churches 
19 2 85 
E Ti Lens country, « diverfified With 


* 0 ay : 


Cries? It 3 4s covered: on on the land 

il s, Yalleys, and woods. , The town tas nds 
MOM ry and tolerably healthfal g rouhd. and 
2, great an and SEAS trade "oh Peru, 


Mp 5700 | IT Chili, 
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Chili, and the Weſtern ,coal}, e ee 

| chickiy.for pronigons af cem ſort hoth.o | 

animal and vegetable kinds; corny wing, ſugar, 

_ oil, With dalle, Jes . bark. a 
In the r th 15 J 87 
nothing and yet, by traffic. and. ee 
nieut uation, there are few citi more a 
dantly ſupplied with all things; 595 neceſſity, 
„ Theis trade with 


Terra Fi Europe is carried on 
2 iſthmus rien, and. by the river 
. 63 512 town of conſderatio eb 21 2; nu 4 Te 5 
Firma, is * ands n 
. —— the, fafe ; cg 

Peſtdefended harbours in all the Spanilh 1 
rica, The town itſelf id well 2 1 
| — the elegant faſhion 

Spaniſh American towns, With 2. ſquare 


middle, and ftreets; running, ev. 8 
larly, from it, and others cutting thele gc fight 
angles... \” This, ee chars 
andi convents 5;thit, af; the jeſuits; ig; rural 
lartly magnificent. Here it is that 
on, their voyage from Spain put Ea | 
diſpoſe. of a; conſiderable part. of cir Car; 935 
which from hence is diſtributed to gt. Mar- 
tha, the Caraccas, Venezuela, and Wyn | 
the other eee APE «let Refi IT 
Firma. - i t! arr? 1000 A 


A 191 1 
5 The 
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6 which is called the galleons con- 
fiſts! of ab ut eight men vf war, of about fifty 


glng each, def to ſupply P 
e min ed pp \ pe virgin 


only With þ e but with'every es kin kind 2 
merchandize on a private account; ſo as to be 
in bad condition for defefiding themſelves, or 
proteditig others,” Unider'the convoy of theſe, 
about twelve merchant ſhips, ner inferior 

in burden. | This fleet of the galleons is te- 
lated in mich the fame manner with tlie 
otas, and it is deſtined for the excluſive com- 
9 7 of Terra Fitma and the South-Sea, as 

flota 18 för that of Metric. 

5 f60ntr is this flect arrived in the 4 of 
en thun e are immediately dif- 
patched' to Porto- bello, and to all the'adjacent 
towns, bit principally to Panama t they 


may 1 all the treafure which is! 
tthe g Heons at Porto- Beſlo; 
in ket wit, Kable for the ooddnefs 


of its harbour, which brings ſueh a ſurprizing 
cane di Hot a the titne of the fair, and the 

nwholſomeneſs of the air, which makes it a 
— . at all other times) all che perſons con- 


cerned *the various branches of this exten- 

ide tra Saffemble; and there is certainly no 
part of re of ſuch great 
mportince' is negotiated in ſo ſhort à time. 
For in about a fortnight the fair is over; dur- 
ing which the diſplay of the gold, filver, and 
* WEAR precious 
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4 ſtancs, on the one; han Tak 
ths curioſity and variety, of the ingen 
bribsief Eurdpe on- the other 18 


of wedges and W 595 gre 190 


_ Heaps 

Hied about on the-whazfs lik 

At ithisftinit auer crop06 ER N 

= poor lodging. a;thouſandzfor an 
proviſion of euern kind EE! robly dar 


arhichimay help us to ſome idea of, el pets 


made in this trade: The treaſute is brought 
hither from Panama, PS a, very 3 
-raad; upon mules. The other goods, ſugar, 
e S end Gregs, re tranſported on the 
 - river hagra. Ag Joly ki hooe 10 aid tit 
Bag When the -galleons. ha ben in their, re. 
turns, they ſteer an o gs avanna, 
zvchich is the place of, xendezvous., 
_ 1 concerned. in the Spaniſh An 
1 07} qi} 15182 = bo 119 {4 pus 5 
The Manns is de capital city, pf; 
iſlanch of Cuba: it is ſituated ane wee 
Marbour u the. Weſtern extremity of. 
vAfland. 27 his city in large; containing not eſs 
than two'thouſahd houles,, with, — — 
chdrehes and eonxents ; but hep it is the only 
b . eee lies in the latitude ES 
tends from Eaſt to\Weſt near 
miles in length. thought in b . ip 5 
proportioned, being but from .ong | hundred 
Lad twenty to aa þ miles. However, it 


yields | 


"all. the 


750 of 
e-of conſequenee pon the noble. iſland of 


| "the trade of” 


* 
* * 


4 of ame i eee 8 
rt of. the Well-Indies in the 
1 il or in excellence of e 
lk toduced in that climate.» But 
19 5 'z ſeries of the moſt inhu- 
nd Tipline batbarities,” having exter- 
ryzvate SHE nal inbabitants, and not find 
1 512 05 n es of gold in the iſlands which | 
n= affoffed, Pabey have left this, as 
We It 45 aniola, of Which the French now 
ofle is" 17. 5 ater part; and Porto Nico a 
ar TH ceflent, and fertile Nand,) oompara- 
"it cly. many defürts. The commerce be- 
: tween t ele illands and the Spauiſh continent, is 
carried on by the Barfevento fleet, conſiſting of 
x ſhips of good burthen and force, WhO an- 
 nualli $5; the tour. of all 'theſe'iflands}/ and 
COAlt < Tetra Firma) notonly to carry on 
e commetce” between thoſe places, but to 
FRY ea of pirates and illicit traders. 


and then a regiſter ſhi from Old Spain 

a a to oe voir of cet Aland. Hi- 
to the Spaniards 'fremied rather to keep 

6) om nt any other nation from grow- 

21 " . 55 owerful in thoſe' ſeas, than for any 
8 ey expected to derive from them. 
And it is certain, that if other nations ſhoul 
1 irely to Fake a the whole of theiſlands, 
e American continent and 

exlia . Tf, would be entirely 
their trierc "However, of late, the Spa- 
* Heye t ee ſome ſteps towards the bet- 
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A. Actomroaf thy Knopvide - 
n of Porto, Rico. They ane l 5 
ning eg open, the 4 trade ici ſome 
22 ns in ne e nee rer 5 
4 ditferenge id point of. 
ir owe, pranufattures und thoſe 
Sagen 45 e ate, in . 
1 the. true intereſt of their ountfy, and 
5 WS though gomiy. 40 pbo· 
OY time . hos 1 old to 2224 12 
bee Bi the tide of wealth, tlist 
| ay” tem America intoSpain;. 
an t rough te ee a haſty torrent, 
ch, Har kram enriching-the gousity, hur- 


elde . 
2 FIRnR i 


Pt 55 5555 41 . wry 
e Ane ſelbintg the 


45 Th | oe * d ne wok Q 31 gore 

Br Bok 420 Moree? th erp trade; 1 
bo ts Abet the ts ry e ee weg an ich 
72 oppriion to i the miſe. 
chick rs ILY them. N govern⸗ 
1 00 NF in-reljgion, bigotry n in trade, 


mpnopely. 119613 10 ei 2611 oli 10 jd lr 
mw 15 | When 
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tion wWhIChD MUS boundleſs, — — 

ætrdaſure which was Ie lfatiſtib 


gintd cliert was nothing too Vat re 
— — ben u thauſan eld 


at ohice $i mnany, of 1 ones i 
but to be eve ,¶ied with different e 


in different partb of the world, and ff eh de 
expence of blood and treaſure. The W. 
which ere tlie feſult of theſe fehemnes; $1 
tho Indies, which were to Til e thi, 
were a botitinuab drain Wich 18 8 | 
people, arid deſtroy, e 
remaihedd>Thie Which fe es 
year from The- new eld Tous t. 


of the old forts the ret the 
dees A add 3 55 
enue = Fe 
elk ee bee we e ES 
ollen 
and à dr ͥ,,ef̃g uſury Btbad, fwallo wett U 


trary, ara in ce 

allethei? tieaſure whilft 

occafiong'for ir. </ win epi tar, 
in Eurbpb they were vary Where on 
with che braveſt aud 'beft gute bis  tro6 15 


the were almoſt Always defeat 
delt treaſures, Wee Wee 1 0 Wat 1211 


their armien were HPptovided,= hd il oe. | 
Their friends exhauſted them by trade; X 
enemies by! plunder.” They ſaw tt 
Nite out of the fragments of their do iel ; 
42 7. and 
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-4 
and; new. maritime powers ſtart desen. , 


_ wrcokooitheir navy. Io ſhort, they prov 
dd, atroubded, and 
The — through mare want of ſtrength. 
2 enervated as much by their lazineſs du 


by! their 11+ judged activity. Ai 

All this — han a country, which a- 
bounded with men of capacity as much as any 
tate in Eutope, and often with men of great 
(capacity, at its head. But their talents took a 
wrong turn; their politics were always more 
abroad than at home; more employed in weak - 
ening their neighbours, than in ſtrengthening 
themſelves, They were wiſe in the concerns 
of foreign courts; they were ſatisfied with 


being formal in their own domeſtic buſineſs. 


chriched. all Europe —_ 
were inactive; but not quiet; and they 


ring this tepoſe, as they had been weakened 


They relied too much upon their riches; and 


the whole ſtate, being moulded into a ſyſtem 
of corruption from the top to the, bottom, 


things grew at laſt ſo bad, that the evils them 


2 75 + Es a fort of remedies ; and they 
felt ſo ſeverely the conſequences of their for- 
mer conduct, that they have for ſome years 
paſt turned their thoughts into a very 2 
channel; and they may in time, and with 
ſeverance, riſe again, whilſt others ſhall fall, 
by adopting t the abuſes which brought em 
to ruin. 8 A 


K 


» * 
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At preſent che politics of Spaing with regard 
—.— ſeem! td hag — 

merica and particularly the Ol 
the South, Seas, as much as poſſib 


ler:to:thems 
ſelves ; to 3 — the contraband 
trade, and te encourage the export of their 
own manufactures. Of us theyhavelongſhewn 

a remarkable jealouſy:z a much greatet than of 
the Pfench, whom they ſce quietly ſettling 
in the neighbourhood of New Mexica; and 
who are growing certainly in the W A 
in a far greater-degree than we are. 1 


was pretend to account for this diſtinction. 
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e 
By * 1 bd By $7.74 e So offs 
y rave that z by i material diſe 
[an Tin che arts, in phitol 
— — Bas been owing to e 
ele that particular Pörpoſe- anch deter. 
tee of Teafoniings 4 

ints Are Cwipg to accident; dit. 

0 ae kind rn themſelv ka 

tarily to us, whilſt % in ſearch of What 
bier Rot us in ſome eth The f 3 of 
— by Columbus Was bing d orig iginally to 

a juſt redfoning on the figure of th earth; 0 


che” particular” land he "diſcovered" Gal far 
T ay 1 enough 


a 
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enough from that which he ſought. Herr 
— — of wiſe deſign and fortunate ac- 


vidents but the Porty 
may be conſidered as merely accidental. For 
failing with a conſiderable armament to 5 | 


by the way- of / the ane em Hope, fu 
ſtanding out to ſea to avoid the calms upon 


the coaſt of Africa, the Poxtugueſe figes fell in 


upon the continent of South America. Upon 
wo made ſo rannte a report 


ings. made their farſt —— wit " — in a 
ry bad method, in 22 to be wiſhed 
handed 2 n ——= This 1 
baniſhing ra num 9 
kinds. This blended an wil 5 = 
the firſt, principles, of. the. colo 
the ent infinitely difficult y 5 
ders ĩ ble from fach people ont 
fence whach they gave 
This. Fae, met. with. me. 
too from the, gurt of Spain, who 
che cqugtry as within r 
aver, matters 2 1 


hich 5 
Goal poi i al that. e 50 


8 
Z0ns, . _ we or af 
ve pcs te 9 c 


hDonour of the induſtry. and courage of the 


An eee Fame 


ho eine oh ark de to thoſe 
ho wre inclined td become adventurers; ami 
althoſti all the nobility of Portugal procured 
Intereſts in a country Whieh promiſed ſuch 
great advantages. The natives were in moſt 
parts ſubdued; and: che improvement of the 
eolonyadvancedapate.: The crown in a little 
time became attentive to fo valuable an acqui- 
fition; che government was newy modelled, 
any of the exofbitants recalled,/and al things 

ſettled / upon ſo advantageous a footing, that 

the / whole ſea- cdaſt, upwards of two thouſand 
miles, was in fome meaſure ſettled, 10 the 


_ fieſtiplanters, and infinitely to the benefit of 
che mother country. The Portugueſe con- 
en the coaſt of Africa for warded this 
eſtablihment, by the number of Negros it. 
afforded them for their works; and this was 
the firſt introduction of Negroes into America, 
of which at preſent they form a large part of 
the inhabitants 29JOTQNY fs 
RS . - ihn che very meridian of their / proſperity, | 
when the e ere in poſſeſſton of 
extenſive ad empire; and fo flouriſhingi a t 
in Africa, in Arabia, in India, ins the iſles of 
Aſia; and in one of the moſt valuable parts of 
Ametica; they were ſtruck down by one of 
thoſe incidents, that by one blow, in a 
erĩtical time, decides the fate of kingdoms. 
Don Sebaſtian, one of their greateſt, princes, 
\. 4-46 rr in 
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zn an etpellition hie had undertaten againſt the 
Moors) felt hib lig and by that acriddeni the 


Portugueſe loſt their Mberty, being abſorbtd 
into the/Spaniſh'dowwinions,o ef 
Soon After this misfbitune, the fatnciyoke 
that galled the Portugurſe grew ſo intolerable 
to the inhabitants of the Netherlands that 
they threw it off with great fury and indignw- 
tion. Nor'fatisfied with erecking chemicbves 
into an dent ſtate; and ſupporting their 
independency by a ſueceſdful deſenſiue w, 
fluſhed with the juvenile ärdor of agiowing 
commonwealth, they purſued the Spanibrds 
into the remoteſt receſſes of theit extenſive 
territories; and grew rich; powerful; amd ter- 
tibke, byte polls of their former maſters. 
Principal they fell upon the pofleſſiohs'of 
the Portugeſe; they toε˙almoſt all their 


fortreſſes in the Eaff- Indies not ſu 


defended hy the inert polioy of thei cMurt uf 
Spin; and then turned their arms upon Bra 
zil, unprotected from Europe, and/bbtrayed 
by the Cowardiee of the governor of theſthen 
principal eity. And they would haveovertan 
the whole if Don Michael de Texeira, the 
'archbifhopy deſcended from one of the no- 
bleſt families in Portugal; and of a ſpirit ſup&- 
rior toſchis birth; had not believed that in 
ſuch at emergency, the danger uf his coun 


tryſuperfeded the common obligationb of his 
JONES took arms, and at the Read Gf 
* 


them with a bravery and pw of 
deſerve more N if hed 
— — prince Manrice of 
the to whom the Dutch 
the eſtabliſhment of their 
advantageous peace 
it. But as it is the 
. to deſire a ſud- 
in all their defigus; and as this 
not under the immediate inſpec- 
States, but ſubject to the company 
Weſt — Company, from prin- 
natrowed up by avarice and mean no- 
that the preſent profits of 
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„Now moe — — 7 
duction of the trgops ia the aupencen 
cations ſaued; the charganLae0urt fetten 
the debts of the company ſtrictiy exact auth 
$-increaled cent. h cent. and — or 
* according to their heſt N rt 
flouriſhing ſtate. But then, all this fine Hmm 
in a ſhort: time ended. in ths tatalloſs Af ll 
their capital, and the uig ohe Webs 
India company. The heprth. of. ſubjetls weie, 
loſt,..by. their . — dealing and 
the ſeverity. of their prgęegdings: The ens 
id theit neighbourhood was., cacouraged.: by. 
the defenceleſs 1 1 Ave Song + 
both operated in iner, that Bail 
+ FOSTER by _ 


ier, t 
(SEES „ia which. th ONS 
mt e 7 r 
8 2% All which ana, 

* 275 e of cond . ane 
8 ſyſtem of 8 
lellon 0 thaſe. people, who, hate the Lolly to. 
imagine 5 the happineſs . 
When by a a. ptetendcd. tenderneſs: for of 
his - x hos e 
aL. 1 EE"; 
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HE name of pj was given to this 
4 becauſe it was obſerbed to 
Ed with a wood of that name. 7 It e 
tende al} apng a tract of fine ſea coaſt uf ll 
the Atlantic ocean Upwitds of two thoula 
miles; between the river of Aimazond' on he” | 
North; d that of Plate ow the South: To 
the Nörtk ward, the climate is uncertain, Hot, 
boiſterbus, and unwhbleſome. The county, 
both ſhes, and ever in trier temperate parts, 
is/#9nu2Hy overflo wed: But to the South<" 
ward nd the c of Capricorn, 585 
e et it, RES, no part 
of the world thar enjoys 4 more ſetene and 
whotefome : Ait; d with the ſoft Breezes 
of the ocean on one 5 and the cbol breath” 
of the mountains on tlie other.” - Hither ſeve</ 
ral aged people from Portugal retire for their 
health,” ad protrack their liyes to 2 long and 
ei ages s 19-515 epwol nr 
Ing Aderll the ſoil is erte erh furt, 
and a bd very Iufficient for Wer bmfört! 
able fübhſtende of Fe bitatits} until the 
794 La” mines 
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mines of-gold.and diamonds were diſcovered . 
Theſe xith the ſugar, plantations, occupy. 85 
many hands, that —— lies negle 

and, in conſequence, Brazil depends upon 
Europe for its daily bread, 

The chief clin Selb which this country 
yields for a foreign market are, ſugar, e 
hides, indigo, ipecacuanha, balſam of Copai 
and Brazil wood. As this laſt . in 
more particular manner belongs to this =, 
try, to which it give its name, and which 
produces it in the greateſt perfection, it is not. 
amiſs to allow a very © little room to the deſcrip- 
tion of it. This tree generally flouriſhes Jy 
rocky and barren grounds, in which it 
to a great height and conſiderable thic — 4 
But a man ho judges of the quantity of the 
timber, by the thickneſs of the tree, will be 
muchdeceiyeds for, upon ſtrippingoff the bark. 
vrhich makes a very m he. 
will find. from a tree as thick as his body, a log 
no more in compaſs than his leg. This tree 
is generally crooked, and knotty like the ha- 
thorn, with long bang eg, and a ſmonth 
green leaf, hard, dry, and brittle. Thrigs 4 
yeari bunches of ſmall flowers ſhot out at the 

extremities of the branches, and between the 
leaves. Theſe flowers are of a bright red, 
and of a ſtrong aromatic and n ſmell. 
The wood. of this tree js of a red colour, bard 
and dry. as in dying red, but. 
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2. de of Br, Ir "interrourfe noith 
OO Hs." The" ſet Hemenr of the river Ana- 
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| Rk E ttade of Bttil is y great, and 
increaſes ever ery year. Nor is this a 

AM — der; Alice they hive opportunities of fup- 


ut à much eaſier and cheaper rate than 

thet European power; which hus ſettle- 

ments an America For they are the only 
* Eviropean' nation Which has taken the pains to 
TLuablick colonies it Afriea. Thoſs of the 
Poörtügteſe are very conſiderable, both for 
their extent and the numbers of heir inhabi- 
taczts; anck of courſe they have advantages in 
et AE "which" no other nation can have. 
Pot beſides their large eſtabliſtnnent on the 
Wetter ſhore of Africa, they elaim the whole 
Cbalt bf: Zatiguebar'oir che-Balterw ide; which 
"2 $; befides feveraliother'large 
_ es; hot ent the ewäſt antVinithwoomun- 
try; ' whets ſeveral ntimerous nations acknow- 
LM þ . ledg 


A E: me. thetn{Elves with faves for their ſeveral 
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hedge=thenſelyes their dependants ox ſubjects. 
This is not only of great advantage to them, 
as it increaſes their ſhipping and ſeameg, 
ſtrengthens their commercial reputation, but 
as it leaves them a, largę field for their ſlave 
trade; without which, they could hardly ever 
ſupply, upon any tolerable terms, their ſettle- 
ments in Brazil, which carry off ſuch, num- 
bers, by the ſeverity of the works and the un- 
vholſomeneſs of ſome part of the climate; 
nor could they othiwiſe extend their planta- 
tions, and open ſo many new mines as they 
do, to a degree which is aſtoniſhing, | 
Ion, I have often been; ſurprized, that ur 
African traders; ſhould: chuſe ſo contrafted an 
object for their ſlave trade, which; extends to 
little more than ſome. part of the gold coaſt, 
to Sierta Leone, and Gambia, and ſome other 
iinconſiderable ports; by which they have de- 
preciated their on gommodities, and, raiſed 
the price of ſlaves within theſe few years abaye 
thirty per cent. Nor is it to be wondered; A8 
vn the tract, in which they trade, they have 
many rivals; the pęnple are grown too expert, 
by the conſtant habit of European gammerce; 
and the llaves in that ꝓart are in a good mea- | 
ure exhauſted ; (whereay, if ſome of gur yeſ- 
| ..fels paſſed the Capeof, Good Hope, and tried 
What might be done in Mad ar,, or. on 
_n:thoſeizecaſts: hich indeed. the Portugueſe 
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$16 n Abbob u of thi ufertan 
80 doubt but that they would fd the gr 
Expence agd length of time in paſſing the Cap , 
or the charge of licences which mi Sp 70 
cured wo; the Eaft-India com 275 Hip 
compenſated. Out N might th 
be conliderably enlarged, our own manufac- 
| -tures extended, and our colonies ſy pplied at 
an caher rate than they are at preſent, or are 
| likely to be for the future, whilſt we confine 
bel to two or three places, Which we 
exhauſt, and where we mall find the market 
dearet every day. The Portugueſe, from theſe 
ſettlements and this extenſſye range, draw 
- - efery year into Brazil between fort win fifty 
| thouſand, laves. On this trade all 1 other 
Jepsen, and therefore they take great care to 
have it well ſupplied, for ede purpoſe ſe the 
 Gityation of Brazil, 'nearer the er 
than aby other parr of America, is ver 
nien; and it co-operates , with the gra 
"Wdyailthges 3 i from bavißg es col 19 
in both- places: 8 
e egy, {tar Bel u. the 
0 ont fi oyri g, and moſt gtowvin ing 
eſtabliſhment in all America. Their export 
of th Within for years is grö much 


T oft the whdle of their exportable prodiee, 
> i hey Wits withgut rivals fri the trade:” Ait 
18 2 fer in 305 a What A F gur, the 
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ay 3 the DAtLVES, but. lupplyt the tips 
475 nat 0 . who fig it a nec ary a r- 
| ticle to 15 ble chem to Carry on the fave ar an 

7 frade to advantage. \ The ortherh 
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hern f parts of Brazil aboun din horned 


cattle; Weite are 1 for their hides, of 
Mie no 1 K than ev, thouſand a are ent 
pally into Euroge » 0 
he Portus 0 were, 3 A Cong ee time 
ae of t eir American, empire, before 
they diſcovered the treaſures. of gold and 
mands, hich have ay cc made! it ſo confider- 
ES Aeg; the 8 ſion of the utch, it 
oy 5 maine: Nous much al attention } fem A 
1 o Portugal: ol in 16 [3 a minifter 
17 2b City adv1 led the then monarc 'to 
8.5 fe vis $to 1 TY and confi der- 
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ahſtructtd the: ſettlements, bend 
4 to pbople dhe countries, which werb hoc, the 
_ objcdtof their care with thoſe ho are called 
Meſtizes; that 18, a! race ſprung from a mix- 
_ mie ie European and Fes Ana" they 
_ Jndged: would behaves better; and who, on 
sunt of theit connection in blood, would 
be more acceptable: to the Brazihans dn the 
Harders, hb were not yet tedueed. To com- 
pleat this deſign, they yeſted the government 
in the hands of prieſts ho acted eaph 2 
Vvernior in his own (pariſh or diſtrict; |: 
2 had: the prudenee to chuſe . 0b 
5 re} 


> ſuch men as were proper for the —ͤ 
eee bel wil regulations-was 
ſopon appafent; for, without noiſe or force, 
In fiftcen years, bs not only ſettled the ſea 
_ evaſty: but, Krieg in vaſt numbers of the 
© natives, they ſpread themſelves abovt an hun- 
x - Fed miles more: to the Weſtward: than/the 
" Portugueſe) ſettlements hid ever extended, 
They opened: ſeyeral mines, which improved 
be erkanes y the planters were caſy, and 4d. 
Teal of the: | prifts "ings no inconſiderable 
3 „ 807 
Hohe fame; of theſo hem mines drew tog 
- She arpumber-of deſperadoos Eur hap a 
k of all nations and goon; uho mog agreeing 
with the moderate rf le manr nets of the 
| Iobabjtants of 1 the now PIs MEETS er ch 
- ſubmittiogtoany ardeoor reſtraint'clewh: 
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bert into a mountainoub part of tlie obοD¹ 
but fertile enou h, and rich in gold where, 
oinrattiewaf bthers in NEE 
cumſtances; they ſoon becamer'a formitiable 
and independent hody, and for a lohg time 
Hefended the privileges they had aſſutned with 
great courage and policy. They were called 
Pauliſts, from the tbw and diſtrict called St. 
Paul, Which was their head- quarters. But; as 
this odd common wralth grew up in iſo unac- 
countable a manner; ſo it periſſied in a man- 
ner altogether unknown in this part of the 
world. It is now heard of no longer. he 
of Portugal is in full on of 
. — ter the . — = 
by his ſubjects and their faves, paying him 
4 fifth. theſe mines hade poured almoſt as 
much gold into Euro pe as tho Spaniſn Ameriea 
had of ſil ver. 1257 bang vνο enen 
Not many years after the diſcovety of- the 
| mines, Brazil, which fora century! had 
en up as a in of yiel 
| ror nap hed ayes wowed» 0 
ljued, was now found to produce d nds 
too; but at firſt of ſo unpromiſing a natuse, 
that the working of the mines was forbidden 
by the court of Portugal; leſt; without making 
any compenfation by their number, they 


might depreciate the trade vhich was carried 
on in thoſe ſtones from Goa. But, in ſpite of 
_ this ——— a number were from time to 

time 
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time ſmuggled from aud ſome too 
bof ſuch great weight, and high luſtte and 
tranſparency, that they bh very little to 
the brought from India. The court 
no perceived the importance of the trade, 
and accordingly reſolved to permit it, but un- 
der ſuch reſtrictions as might be ſufficiently 
7 beneficial to the crown: and ſubject; and at 
the ſame time preſerve the jewels in that 
ſcarcity which makes the principal part of 
heir value. In 1740, the diamond mines 
were farmed at one hundred and thirty-eight 
. thouſand Creſadoes, or about twenty - ſix thou- 
4 pounds ſterling annually, with a prohi- 
kition againſt e more than ſix hun- 
Arediſlaves at a time in the works. It is pro- 
Ibahle that this regulation is not very ſtrictly 
f ied with; the quantity of diamonds be- 
Adag much increaſed, and their value of courſe | 
| duke ſioce that time. It is true, that diamonds 
ofs the very firſt rank ate nearly as dear as 
ebene None of the diamonds. of Brazil have 
3 th = the firſt rate of Golconda ; 
1 ey have generally ſomething of a duſky 
| — caſt; byt they have been found offa 
redigious ſige. Some years ago we had 
an account in the news papers of one ſent to 
_ «the; king af Nortugal, of 2, ze and weight 
| almoſt beyond. thei bounds of aredability; for 


Ait Was aid to weigh dixteen hundred exrats, 
_ fax theulandolevetiobuadroiand twenty 


rains; 
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grains3 and conſequently muſt be worth ſeve» 
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"Reg — 8 Wee Se Theide- 
| by of St. Salvador, the capital of Bru 
7 ae ret for that city. 
and af pings ene 21940 HEM SHIT a) 
16; 209 4e 13, 224808 Hine eines 
E wade f Portugal is carried on 

* upon the ſame — „ In 
ets the ſeveral nations of ({Europe' trafle 
with 1 of America; and it more 

cul eſembles the 8 iſh method, 
8 — as the — 
ency of the ſeveral places and the ideas of 
the European merchants may direct; but by 
annual fleets, which ſail at ſtated times from 
Portugal, and compoſe three flotas bouid to 
as many ports in Brazil j to Fernambucta, 
in the Northern part; Rio Janeiro, at the 
Southern extremity und the Bay of R- 
Saints, in the middle. In this laſt is the c- 
pital; which is called St. Salvador, where ull 
"the fleets rendezvous on their return tu Por- 
tugal. This city commando u noble, ſpacious, 
and commotious harbour. It is built upon 
an tiph and ſtecp rock, having the ſeacupοn 
- one fide; ada fake a creſcent; in- 
Weſting nm og _ 
4 C4146 13 


| «23456 1 his gtuselon makes 
| Rave defdes added so it very Rr 
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| — $ oils) and inhabitants prop 
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the ina aner impregtiable by Haters; but they 
fartificu- 
"496h8/ All theſr make io che Aron gef place 
emerica. It is divided inte an upper and 


ef town: The lower i66nfilts- off a 


<Nivbet or two, immediately upon the harbour, 
or the Convenienee of ading and unlading 
Gods, Which are drawn up to the — 
by machines. The ſtreets in the up 
town are laid but as regularly as the ground, 
1w{}-ydmit; and are ndfotadhy built. They 
„ad fort) fears ago in this eity — 
ortion- - 
able; a fumptuous cathedral; feveral magni- 


<Hitent churches; and many convents, well 


USwlt and fehdbwed. The Portugueſe fleet 


beet from Eiibon im its voyage hither'in 
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the month of Bebruary. 
dem tan get notaecounts, preeiſEenbugte te be 

depended upon} of the towns'of Fernambueca 
er P. snd che enpital of the Rio Ja- 
chere th enable me to be particular abôut 


: — Let it ſuffiet that the flert for the 


former of theſe ſees dit in March, and du 
Mutter in the month” of January; but they all 

Hendezvous in the Bay of All- Saints, to the 
— — fall ef latge ſhips, 
absut the month of May or ser 


| — — z cargo Mttle inferior in value to the 
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alone amounts to near four millions ſterling. 
This is not all extracted from the mines of 
Brazil; but, as they carry on a large direct 
trade with Africa, they brigg, {eſpecially from 
their ſettlement at Mozambique, on the Eaſ- 
tern fide of that continent, beſides their ſlavas,. 
vaſt: quantities of gold, ebony, and jivery, 
which goes into the amount of the cargo of 
_ the Brazil fleets for Europe. Thoſe parts of 
Brazil which yield gold, are the middle, and 
Northern parts on the Rio janeiro and Bay,of 
All-Saints. They coin a great deal of guld in 
America; that which is coined at Rio Janeiro 
bears an R, that which is ſtruck at the Ba: ĩs 
- marked with 3 B. 2475 ZLODIC MEE e Ads 
| i277 Ie judge the better of the riches of this 
Brazil fleet, the diamonds, it contains maſt 
not bei forgot., For if the mines xented to 
the crown in the year 1740s at twentytſix 
thouſand pounds a year, it ill. be a very ſmall 
aAllewance to ſay, that at leaſt, five times more 
zs made out of them; and that there is. re- 
turned to Europe in diamonds to at leaſt. the 
value of one hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds. * This, with, the ſugar, . Which is 
/ pringipally , the cargo of, the Fernambugca 
If Beet, the tobacco, the hides, the, V aluable 
gtugs for medicine and manufactures, may 
1 — the importance of this trade, 
not only to Portugal,, but to all che trading 
| powers of Europe. The geturns are not the 
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Feen de of Porta — 
E woollen' of. _ bf 
Dogen France, und Holland the Lnens 
* and luveg of Holland; France, and Germany; 
. the filks of France and Italy; lead, tin, irony; . 
. rand all ſorts of utenſiliꝭ wrought in 
theſe metals, from Eng gland; as well as. ſalt- 
fiiſh, beef, flour, and cheeſe. Oil they have 
from Spain! Wine, with fome fruits, is 
nearly all wich which 4 are en from 
Portugal. N62 7,0 W EY AI ; 
Thou gb-the profits in this nder great. 
very * Por "merchants trade 
their own ſtocks; they are —— 
by the foreign merchants, whoſe commodities. 
vend, eſpeclally the Engliſh. In ſhort, 
though in Portugal, as in Spain, all trade 
with their plantations is ſtrictly interdicted to 
ſtrangers ; yet, like all regulations that con- 
tradiék the very nature of the object they re- 
% they are here as little attended to as in 
nl The ſc is only the truſtee and 
— but his fidelity is equal to that of the 
: Spaniſh merehant; and that has ſcarce ever 
been ſhaken by any public or private cauſe 
whatſoever.” A thing ſurpriſiug i in the Portu- 
gueſs; and a ſtrileing inſtance-amongſt a peo- 
ple ſo far from remarkable for their integrity, 
of hat a euſtom originally built upon a few 
examples, and a conſequent reputation built 
c * 
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of men of very different, natural. oharaGura4 
and motals. Apd ſo different is the ſpisit ot 
commercial honeſty from that of juſtiee i a 
it: is an nen * influences 
the heart. bug oooh e An 

The Boglich at piteſont- are the moſt inte- 


reſted, both in the trade of Portugal for hemd - 


conſumption, and of what they want for then 
uſe of the Brazils. And they deſerve tothe 
moſt favoured, as well from the ſervices they 
have always done that crown, and from the 
ſtipulations of treaties, as from the conſideration 


that no other people conſumes ſo much of the 


products of Portugal. However, partly from 
our own ſupineneſs, partly from the policy and 

activity of France, and partly from — fault 
of the Portugueſe themſelves, the F rench have 
become very dangerous rivals to us in this, 
as in moſt other branches of our trade. It is 
true, though the French have advanced ſo pto- 
digiouſly, and thete is a ſpirit of induſtry 
and commerce raiſed in moſt countries in Ru- 
rope, our exports of manufactures, or natural 
products, have by no means leſſened within 
theſe laſt forty years; which can only be e. 
plained by the — of our own, and the- 
Spaniſh and — colonies, Which in- 
creaſes the general demand. But, though it be; 
true, that we have rather adyanced than de- 
 clined in our commerce upon the whole, yet 
we ought to take great cat eta be decir 
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- by this appearance. For if wh have not like» | 


Wiſe advanced in as great a proportion to what | 


we were before that period, and to our means 
+> jy wing as our neighbours hon e in 

"proportion. to theits, as I apprehend we have 

not, then, I ſay, we have ively de- 


diſtinguiſhed rank of the 6ſt commercial and 
maritime power in Europe, time muſt be . 
| ſential to preſerve us in any degree, either of 
commereę or power. For if any other power, 
of a more extenſive and populous territory than 
ours, ſhould come to rival us in trade and wealth, 
be muſt come of neceſſity to give law to us in 
whatever. relates either to trade or policy. 
Not withſtanding that the want of capacity 
in the miniſters of ſuch a power, or the ind 
| lence of the ſovereign, may protract the —4 
for a time, it will certainly be felt in the end, 
and will ſhew us demonſtratively, though too 
late, that we muſt have a great ſuperiority in 
trade, not only to ourſelves formerly, but to 
our neighbours at preſent, to have any at all 
which is * aden, wag us fora long 
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Theebaradter of eee Portugueſe. The 
7 Jane 4 2 e eh The goverument. 


T* burg which the wolk indicte — 

ous travellers give us of the manners 

and cuſtoms of the Portugueſe in America, 

is very far from being favourable to that peo- 

ple. They are repreſented as a people at 4 
once ſunk-in-the moſt efteminate luxury, and ; 
practiſing the moſt deſperate: crimes,” Of a 


diſſembling hypocritical temper; of little ho- 
neſty in dealing, or ſincerity in converſation. ; 
lazy, proud, and cruel. They are poor and 
penurious in their diet, not more through 
neceſſity than inelination. For, like the in- 
habitants of moſt Southern climates, they 
are much more fond of ſhow, ſtate, and at- 
tendance, than of the joys of free ſociety 
and the ſatisfaction of a good table. Vet 
their feaſts, ſeldom made, are ſumptuous: to 
extrayagance. 

The Juxury, indolence, pride, and cruelty 
of the maſters has, amongſt other cauſes, 
been very juſtly attributed to their being 
bred up amongſt ſlaves, having every buſineſs 
entirely done - ſuch; and to their bein 

rmitted to keep a prodigious number " 
Hein. ns for their field work, nor for 

Yor, I. Y domeſtic 
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| yo. | domeſtic-employments, obut merely to wait 
i” == and to fort — bhne 
more corrupted than maſter 
13222 them the inſtrumentꝭ ak 
| crimes and, giving them an unbouhded and 
” ſcandalous licence; employ themz! whenever 
3 4 they want to terrify or revenge, as bullics and 
 -_ afafing And indetdin can be con- 
ceeived mare fit to oreate the worſt diſorders: 
' _ than the unnatural junction of flavery tc idle- 
'© neſs and à licentious way of living They 
a⁊àre all ſuffered to go armed, and there are vaſt 
numbers Who have merited or bought their 
| freedom; and this is ſuffered in a oountry 
the Negroes are ten to one 
But this picure, perhaps too highly co- 
; Joiſens for thoſe whom it is intended torepre« 
' ſent; is by no means applicable to all the Por- 
tugueſe of Brazil, Thoſe by the Rio Janeiro, 
andin the Northern captainſhips are not near 
Fo effeminate and corrupted as thoſe of the Bay 
of All-Saints, which, beinginaclimatefavour- . 
able to indolence and debauchery, che capital | 
City, one of the oldeſt ſettlements; is in alt re 
ſpecte worſe than any of the others. 
The government of Brazil is inthe; vices 
roy, who reſides at St. Salvador. He has 
two councils, one for criminal, the other 
for civil affairs; in both Which he. | 
| po oat prejudice of the ſettle- 
N "al the d y” chicanery;>yualtiplied 
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* 
expence 1 to — I 
law; 1 anda practiſed by the moſt mn r , + . 2 
lawyers, flouriſh herein at the umi At 
juſtice'is ſo dax, thatitheig crimes oftita 4 
_ paſs with impunity. 'Formerly the judges | 

conld-not legally punjh-any-Portuguele. mich ; Y 
death. And it,1s- not: difficult toramagings e 
how much; liefce in fuck a country muſt 
have cunttibuted to a corruption, that it 
may be the buſineſs of ſucceſſions a good 1 
magiſtrates, and ages of good diſcipline, s 

reſtore to ſoundneſs. pon the river of Ama-. 

© zons, the people, who are moſtiy Indiane 
and — 2 the prieſts ſent thither, are 3 
ſtill under the government of theſe paſtorz. 

The ſeveral divitiors of this country are called I 
miſſions. bohnen 2 31 moe 2033 ut per / C 


1efloxthe![Portuguolichavg:hann-cays Siege . 
ſeſſed of this Country by the Dutch, and 
once endangered by the French, their: iſe : 
| fortunes and dangers; hau made them wil —"Þ 
enough to take very effactual meaſures for I 
their future ſecurity! > St. Salvador is a — 


ſtrong fortification; they have others that are L 
not contemptible; beſides a good number ß 
European regular troops, of which thert are F 
two regiments in St. Salvador. The militia * 


todis regimented, amongſt whom they c ecken 
ſome bodies of Indians, and free Negroes. 8 
and indetd at preſent Hrazil ſeems to be in as | 
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